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life, is  energy  of  Love, 

Divine  or  human  ;  exercised  in  pain, 
In  strife,  and  tribulation  ;  and  ordained, 
If  so  approved  and  sanctified,  to  pass, 
Through  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  endless  jo_T. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


That  evening,  as  twilight  shades  were  gathering  over 
the  sky,  and  repose  was  settling  upon  the  lovely 
valley  of  Rutherford — as  happy  children  were  re- 
turning from  their  play,  and  the  husbandman  was 
preparing  to  enjoy  his  evening  meal,  and  the  sleep 
which  "  to  the  labouring  man  is  sweet,  whether  he 
eat  little  or  much" — the  young  heiress  of  all  that 
wealth,  beauty,  and  prosperity  can  bestow,  lay 
stretched  upon  her  couch,  striving  to  chasten  her 
rebellious  heart,  and  bring  every  gloomy  thought, 
and  fruitless  wish,  into  submission  to  the  will  of  her 
Maker. 

Poor  Blanche !  she  had  not  known,  till  that  hour, 
that  it  was  possible  to  feel  more  intensely  for  her- 
self than  for  others.  Unselfish,  confiding,  humble- 
minded,  she  had  lived  for  her  fellow-creatures,  and 
in  their  joys  and  sorrows  had  found  her  own.  But 
there  are  griefs  which  encompass  us  with  a  barrier 
that  shuts  out  human  sympathy,  and  forbids  us  to 
find  relief  in  the  thought  that  our  affliction  is  less 
than  that  of  many  around  us.  "  The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness ;"  and  in  those  seasons  of  trial  it 
is  incapable  of  estimating  comparative  wretchedness. 

Blanche  lay  quite  still,  her  hands  clasped  tightly 
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together,  and  her  eyes  firmly  shut ;  occasionally 
her  lips  moved,  and  the  momentary  contraction  of 
the  forehead,  or  a  nervous  action  of  the  fingers,  gave 
indication  of  some  passing  thought  of  misery,  but 
the  expression  of  the  face  was  that  of  calm  hopeless- 
ness. There  was  no  one  near  her,  no  one  watching 
her  ;  the  one  wish  she  had  expressed  was  for  solitude  ; 
solitude  with  Him  "  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and 
from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid." 

The  door  opened  slowly,  and  Lord  Rutherford 
stole  gently  to  her  side.  Blanche  just  opened  her 
eyes  and  closed  them  again  instantly.  He  drew  near 
and  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  took  her  clammy 
hand  in  his,  and  she  turned  her  face  towards  him 
and  tried  to  smile ;  but  the  parched  lips  quivered, 
and  a  mist  gathered  over  her  soft  dark  eyes,  and 
then  the  bitter  tears  flowed  silently  and  fast. 

"  Blanche,"  said  the  earl,  "  are  you  better  ?" 

His  voice  was  quite  changed ;  low  and  husky. 
Blanche  raised  herself  and  put  her  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him  ;  but  she  could  not  speak. 

"  My  poor  child,"  he  said,  "they  told  me  you 
were  asleep." 

Blanche  shook  her  head,  and  answered,  faintly, 
"  that  she  had  been  trying  to  sleep,  but  it  was  of  no 
use." 

"  You  must  have  an  opiate,"  observed  the  earl ; 
"  I  shall  send  for  one,"  and  he  touched  the  bell-rope. 

"  No  opiates  for  me,  dear  papa,"  said  Blanche, 
stopping  him ;  "  they  can  do  nothing — no  one — 
nobody " — She  paused,  and  put  her  hand  to  her 
head,  as  if  to  check  the  swift  torturing  current  of 
thought  which  was  about  to  rush  over  her. 

"Blanche,  can  you  forgive  me?"  and  the  proud  earl 
hid  his  face  upon  her  pillow,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"  Forgive  you,  my  own  papa ;  you  who  have  been 
so  kind,  so  good  :  what  can  I  have  to  forgive  ?"  And 
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again  she  kissed  him  and  fondly  smoothed  his  hair, 
and  whispered  how  dear  he  was  to  her ;  but  the 
anguish  of  remorse  was  too  keen  for  such  consolation. 

"  Stay,  Blanche !  stay,"  he  exclaimed  ;  putting 
aside  her  hand,  and  rising  with  a  sudden  effort  at 
self-control ;  "  hear  me  patiently,  calmly,  if  you  can  ; 
let  me  tell  you  all." 

"  Yes,  all,  if  you  please,  if  you  will,"  said  Blanche, 
with  a  gentle  but  sad  smile  ;  "  that  is  the  greatest 
kindness  ;  and,  papa,  I  will  try  to  bear  it." 

"And  if  it  should  be  too  much?"  repeated  the  earl, 
thoughtfully.  "  They  wished  me  not ;  your  aunt  says 
it  is  unwise.  But,  Blanche,  neither  you  nor  I  can 
endure  suspense." 

"  No,  indeed ;  thank  you  so  much  for  sparing  me. 
Then,  papa,  it  is — hereditary  ?"  Her  breath  came 
quick  and  faint,  and  her  glassy  eyes  rested  upon  her 
father's  face  with  a  look  of  intense  eagerness,  which 
made  him  turn  shuddering  from  her  gaze. 

The  earl  paused  for  one  instant.  "  We  think  not ; 
we  hope  not ;  only — " 

"  Only  you  fear,"  said  Blanche,  quite  calmly. 

"  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  do  not  fear ;  others 
may,  but  I  do  not.  Blanche,  you  shall  hear  my 
story  and  be  comforted,  even  though  it  be  at  the 
sacrifice  of  your  love  for  me."  He  sat  down  by  her, 
and,  without  daring  to  look  at  her,  went  on :  "  Your 
mother  was  insane — I  would  not  try  to  conceal  or 
mitigate  the  fact — for  many  months  before  her  death  ; 
and  I — I  am  said  to  have  been  the  cause.  Yes, 
turn  from  me,  and  hate  me,"  he  exclaimed,  as  Blanche 
involuntarily  caught  away  the  hand  which  he  had 
taken  in  his  ;  "  it  is  only  what  I  deserve  ;  but  bear 
with  what  I  have  to  say  in  my  defence.  There  is  no 
hereditary  insanity  in  her  family,  but  there  is  a 
peculiarity, — a  tendency  to  morbid  melancholy,  on  the 
female  side — not  on  that  of  your  aunt,  they  were  but 
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half  sisters.  It  is  this  melancholy  which  I  am  accused 
of  having  aggravated ;  it  may  be,  truly.  But,  Blanche, 
even  for  this — a  grievous  sin  in  the  eye  of  man — it 
is  possible  that  some  extenuation  may  be  found  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Men  call  me  cold  and  forbidding  ; 
I  am  so  now,  but  I  was  not  so  always.  Once, 
Blanche,  I  was  loving,  tender-hearted,  enthusiastic, 
even  as  yourself.  I  was  young  then.  I  believed  the 
world  was  made  for  happiness,  and  I  thought  that  I 
had  found  it.  Look!"  and  he  drew  forth  a  small 
locket,  from  which  the  hair  that  had  been  placed 
in  it  was  gone.  "  This  was  a  gift  from  one  who  was 
to  have  been  my  wife.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  heart 
she  offered  me — empty,  valueless.  She  deceived  me ; 
and,  in  the  madness  of  my  disappointment,  I  married 
another.  There  was  my  first  offence — the  offence 
for  which  I  cannot  forgive  myself,  and  for  which  the 
punishment  of  years  has  fallen  upon  me."  Blanche 
stretched  out  her  hand,  and  again  he  took  it  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  continued :  "  Your  mother 
had  been  known  to  me  from  infancy.  We  had  played, 
and  walked,  and  sang  together,  and  outwardly 
shared  many  joys  and  sorrows  ;  but  we  had  never 
suited  each  other.  So  at  least  I  thought  till  the 
hour  of  my  great  trial ;  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  dis- 
covered from  the  extent  of  her  compassion  that  we 
had  sympathies  in  common.  Yet  I  did  not  really 
love  her ;  I  knew  that  1  did  not.  I  felt  that  our  na- 
tures and  our  tastes  were  in  their  foundation  totally 
dissimilar.  But  I  was  so  lonely — so  unutterably 
wretched  ;  it  was  such  a  relief  to  be  able  to  talk  of  my 
misery,  that,  forgetting  how  by  the  very  act  of  mar- 
riage I  must  shut  out  all  memory  of  the  past,  I 
offered  myself,  and  was  accepted.  One  great  mistake  ! 
Oh,  Blanche  !  how  it  mars  all  hope  of  goodness  and 
greatness  in  life.  From  that  hour  I  was  an  altered 
man ;  bound  with  an  irrevocable  chain ;  having  lost 
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the  prospect  of  comfort  in  domestic  life,  and  unable 
to  rouse  myself  to  interest  in  public  matters.  For 
your  mother, — let  me  speak  of  her  as  she  was,"  he 
said,  geutly,  as  Blanche  heaved  a  sigh ;  "  if  I  seem 
to  blame  her,  remember  that  I  am  seeking  to  excuse 
myself  to  her  child  ;  your  mother  was  not  a  person  to 
be  blind  to  the  real  state  of  my  heart.  She  had  a 
cravine  for  affection,  and  a  keen  insight  into  the  feel- 
ings  of  others.  When  she  found  herself  disappointed 
she  sank  into  a  torpid,  dreary  melancholy,  the  more 
unendurable  for  us  both,  because  the  occasion  of  it 
was  never  alluded  to  by  either.  Whether  by  a  different 
line  of  conduct  she  might  at  length  have  won  my 
love  I  cannot  say,  but  she  seemed  to  have  no  hope  of 
it  herself;  for  she  shut  herself  up  from  me.  When 
I  brought  friends  to  the  castle,  she  pleaded  illness, 
and  withdrew  from  them ;  and  when  I  took  her  into 
society,  she  gave  way  to  a  depression  of  spirits  which 
awoke  constant  remark."  He  paused,  watching  the 
effect  of  his  words ;  but  Blanche  averted  her  face. 

"That  is  all  my  complaint  of  her,"  he  continued, 
hurriedly.  "  She  was  too  good,  too  high,  forme.  If 
she  had  been  more  earthly  we  might  have  been 
happier.  At  least,  I  should  not  have  to  reproach 
myself  with  having  been  the  murderer  of  an  angel's 
peace." 

"  She  was  very  good,  then  ?  "  murmured  Blanche. 

"  Good  !  "  he  replied  ;  "  I  never  knew  her  equal 
upon  earth,  until  — "  and  he  stooped  and  imprinted  a 
kiss  on  Blanche's  burning  forehead.  "  Yes,  she  was 
a  marvel,  a  miracle  ;  but,  Blanche,  even  for  that  very 
cause  we  were  unhappy.  It  was  a  goodness  which  I 
could  nfjt  comprehend ;  for  it  was  exalted  above  infir- 
mity itself,  and  yet  saw  evil  in  the  most  natural  pursuits 
of  others.  A  life  of  entire  seclusion  from  the  world  was 
her  ideal  of  real  excellence,  and  she  tried  to  carry  it 
out,  and  did  so.  I  do  not  say  she  was  wrong,"  he 
b2 
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added,  as  Blanche  looked  up  with  a  disappointed  ex- 
pression :  "  it  may  have  been,  I  believe  it  was,  my 
own  doing.     This  is  not  a  moment  for  concealment : 

1  drove  her  to  it.  My  principles  grieved  her,  and  I 
did  not  try  to  soften  them ;  and  then  she  grew  more 
strict,  and  the  evil  increased.  We  led  this  life 
for  nearly  four  years,"  continued  the  earl ;  "  and 
how  wretched  it  was  for  us  both  I  can  never  describe. 
I  had  friends  about  me ;  but  they  gave  me  no  real  com- 
fort ;  and  your  poor  mother  took  such  an  aversion 
to  them,  that  she  made  it,  at  last,  a  point  of  duty 
to  avoid  them,  lier  only  companion  was  Mrs. 
Wentworth.  I  doubted  then  whether  the  intimacy 
was  wise ;  I  am  sure,  now,  that  it  was  not.  Mrs. 
Wentworth  aggravated,  instead  of  soothing,  what  was 
amiss.  She  made  your  mother  think  worse  of  me 
than  I  deserved,  and  fostered  her  strict  notions  till 
they  became  absurd.  But  you  were  born,  Blanche  ; 
my  own  precious  child  :  it  seemed  a  new  era  in  my 
existence  ;  a  bright  hope,  and  interest  for  the  fu- 
ture. People  said  that  I  was  disappointed  because 
you  were  not  a  boy ;  but  they  did  not  know  me.  If 
I  was  grave  afterwards  it  was  not  for  that  reason. 
Your  mother's  spirits  for  a  time  rallied  so  much  that 
I  began  to  think  she  might  soon  become  more  to  me 
than  I  had  ever  fancied  possible.  I  tried  to  induce  her 
to  join  more  in  society,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
travel.  I  sketched  out  a  plan,  and  chose  a  party  to 
accompany  us  :  she  took  some  pleasure,  or  at  least 
interest,  in  the  idea  at  first ;  but  when  we  came  to 
enter  into  detail,  all  our  former  differences  revived. 
Two  persons  more  diametrically  opposite  in  character 
and  taste  could  never  have  been  united  ;  and  unfor- 
tunately her  prejudices  were  principles,  and  she 
would  never  yield  them.  Yet  she  loved  me,  Blanche  ; 
through  all,  she  loved  me.  It  is  the  bitterest  thought 
of  all,  now  that  the  past  is  irrevocable.      Her  very 
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wish  to  travel  with  me  alone,  to  keep  me  away  from 
those  whom  she  thought  likely  to  encourage  me  in 
error,  arose  from  love  :  but  it  irritated  me  beyond 
endurance ;  and — "  the  earl  paused,  and  moved  from 
his  seat  as  if  thus  to  escape  the  pain  of  further  recital. 

Blanche  stopped  him.  She  said,  in  a  clear,  firm  tone, 
"  Papa,  you  will  tell  me  all  now ;  we  shall  both  be 
happier."  And  like  a  humble  child  he  sat  down 
again,  and  went  on. 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  all.  Blanche,  you  are  right;  if 
we  are  ever  to  know  peace  on  earth,  it  must  be  by 
openness.  Yet  you  will  shrink  from  me,  even  as  I 
shrink  from  myself;  for  I  was  cruel  to  her — your 
mother  !  the  mother  of  my  only  treasure.  It  was  on  a 
stormy,  blustering  day — how  well  I  remember  it! — I 
had  been  absent  all  the  morning,  riding  with  a  party 
of  friends, — some  whom  she  particularly  disliked. 
Perhaps  their  influence  was  not  good,  at  least  it  did 
not  work  for  good  on  that  day.  I  returned  home  in 
better  spirits  than  usual,  and  resolved  to  show  myself 
independent,  and  insist  upon  your  mother's  giving  up 
her  prejudices  and  going  with  us  abroad.  I  found 
her  in  her  favourite  room — the  same  which  you  were 
in  yesterday.  She  scarcely  ever  left  it,  except  to  take 
her  meals ;  she  was  sitting  as  usual,  working,  with 
the  Bible  open  before  her.  I  recollect  she  told  me 
that  she  was  glad  I  had  come,  and  that  the  day  had 
seemed  long.  We  entered  into  conversation,  and 
from  her  manner,  at  first,  I  fancied  it  a  favourable 
moment  for  again  insisting  upon  my  wishes.  She 
listened  patiently  whilst  I  urged  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  me,  and  reminded  her  of  a  wife's  duty;  but  I 
saw  by  the  expression  of  her  face,  as  soon  as  the  sub- 
ject was  named,  that  her  resolution  was  immoveable. 
If  I  would  go  alone  she  would  accompany  me ;  but 
on  no  other  condition.  The  very  fact  of  her  srlence 
exasperated  me  ;  I  could  have  better  borne  a  torrent 
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of  words,  than  that  still,  fixed  look  of  determination. 
I  upbraided  her  with  inconsistency  and  neglect  of 
the  duty  she  owed  me  ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
she  poured  forth  her  long-hidden  griefs.  They  were 
true  and  real.  I  had  disappointed  her  affections, 
and  treated  her  with  coldness,  and  forced  upon  her 
society  which  she  abhorred ;  but  I  was  too  proud 
to  hear  it :  and,  in  my  indignation,  I  told  her  that  it 
was  better  we  should  part.  The  words  were  no 
sooner  uttered  than  a  sudden  change  passed  over  her  ; 
she  stood  before  me,  a  silent,  colourless  statue  ;  her 
limbs  rigid,  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy.  I  spoke  to 
her,  but  she  took  110  notice ;  and  even  reproach — for 
I  ventured  upon  it  to  excite  her — had  no  effect.  I  was 
more  frightened  than  I  chose  to  acknowledge,  but  I 
had  no  doubt  that  quietness  would  restore  her  ;  and, 
ringing  for  her  maid,  I  left  her.  Mrs.  Wentworth 
met  me  in  the  passage.  I  was  bewildered  and  con- 
science-stricken, but  I  could  not  endure  that  she 
should  see  any  symptoms  of  humiliation  ;  and  being 
determined  to  tell  my  own  tale,  I  stopped  her,  and, 
related  in  few  words  what  had  passed,  attributing 
your  poor  mother's  change  of  manner  to  obstinate 
resolution.  '  My  will,'  I  said, '  was  irrevocably  fixed  ; 
as  I  could  not  make  her  happy,  I  was  certain  it  was 
better  for  both  of  us  to  part.'  Mrs.  Wentworth 
received  the  announcement  with  her  usual  cold 
stoicism,  and,  merely  asking  me  where  she  should 
find  your  mother,  went  to  her  room.  I  joined 
my  friends,  for  the  thought  of  solitude  was  dreadful 
to  me.  I  had  such  horrible  misgivings,  which 
I  could  not  subdue.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
an  hour,  I  sent  to  inquire  for  your  mother  ;  they 
brought  me  word  that  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  with 
her,  and  that  she  wished  to  remain  quiet.  Can 
you  believe,  Blanche,  that  I  was  irritated  by  this  ? 
After  all  my  indifference  and  cruelty,  I  hated  the 
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thought  of  Mrs.  Wentworth's  being  her  companion. 
I  fancied  how  they  would  talk  of  me,  and  blame  me ; 
and  I  had  pictured  to  myself  despair  and  anger,  rather 
than  quietness.  Hitherto  I  had  triumphed  in  the 
knowledge  of  my  power  over  your  poor  mother's 
affection ;  perhaps,  but  for  that,  I  should  never  have 
tried  her  so  far :  but  the  seclusion  and  calmness  re- 
duced me  to  nothing.  I  was  determined,  however,  not 
to  betray  what  was  going  on ;  our  party  was  as  gay 
as  usual,  and  we  dined  out ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  as  the  plan  for  a  continental  tour  was  again 
brought  under  discussion,  I  was  induced  to  say  that 
I  would  not  let  anything  interfere  longer  with  the 
scheme,  but  that  I  would  be  ready  to  start  in  a  few 
days.  In  my  heart,  I  hoped  that  this  determination 
of  purpose  would  bring  your  mother  to  reason,  and 
that  a  reconciliation  would  be  the  consequence.  But 
it  was  otherwise  ordered,  Blanche,"  and  the  earl's 
voice  became  tremulous  and  hollow ;  "  I  never  saw 
her  again  ;  never,  until  eight  months  afterwards,  she 
lay  dressed  for  her  coffin,  apparently  the  same  colour- 
less image  from  which  I  had  parted. 

"  Yet  it  was  not  all  my  fault,"  continued  the  earl, 
more  calmly ;  "  Mrs.  Wentworth  may  have  acted  for 
the  best ;  I  have  tried  to  believe  that  she  did :  but 
she  played  a  cruel  part.  She  found  your  poor  mother 
stunned  at  what  had  passed,  and  thought  it  right 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  allowing  her  to  see  me ;  but, 
instead  of  telling  me  of  her  real  state,  and  so  awaken- 
ing my  compassion,  she  sent  me  messages,  which 
made  me  think  your  mother  cold  and  obstinate  :  and 
soon  so  exasperated  me,  that  the  next  day  I  set  off 
for  London,  and  sent  her  word  that  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  leaving  England.  I  think  Mrs.  Wentworth 
saw  her  error  at  last ;  at  least  she  must  have  been 
convinced  that  she  had  miscalculated  the  amount  of 
your  poor  mother's  strength  of  mind,  for  it  was  gone 
then ;  the  little  that  had  remained  from  the  time 
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when  I  first  spoke  of  separation  fled,  when  she  knew 
that  I  had  actually  left  her.  She  became — oh  ! 
Blanche,  you  must  not  ask  me  to  tell  you  what ;  I 
would  not  have  you  know  it  or  think  of  it."  He 
rose  from  his  seat  and  paced  the  room,  and  Blanche 
closed  her  eyes  and  prayed.  "  It  is  not  hereditary, 
you  see — it  cannot  be  hereditary,"  continued  the 
earl,  drawing  near  her  again,  and  speaking  rapidly ; 
"  you  were  then  nearly  a  year  old.  Who  gave  you 
the  notion  that  it  might  be  ?  " 

"Only  Mrs.  Wentworth  in  those  few  words,"  said 
Blanche,  trying  to  keep  under  every  symptom  of 
agitation. 

"  My  evil  fate  !  "  exclaimed  the  earl ;  "  it  is  she 
who  has  been  the  destroyer  of  every  hope.  It  must 
have  been  a  letter  to  her  that  you  told  me  you  had 
read  ;  yet  I  thought  I  had  burnt  all." 

"  The  letter  did  not  exactly  frighten  me,"  said 
Blanche  ;  "  it  only  made  me  unhappy ;  for  it  was  very 
miserable." 

"  It  must  have  been  written  towards  the  last,"  said 
the  earl ;  "  she  was  better  then,  but  not  happier. 
Would  to  God  that  I  could  think  so  !  There  again  I 
did  her  grievous  wrong  ;  yet  not  entirely  intention- 
ally. The  people  about  her  sent  me  word  at  first  that 
she  was  ill,  but  they  said  little  of  the  circumstances. 
It  was  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  great  aim  to  keep  all  private; 
I  do  her  the  justice  to  believe  from  good  intention  —a 
regard  to  public  opinion,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
family,  and  a  dread  lest  my  return  might  do  harm 
instead  of  good.  She  devoted  herself  to  your 
mother,  and  scarcely  any  one  else  saw  her:  when  at 
last  the  unhappy  fact  became  more  certainly  irreme- 
diable and  more  generally  suspected,  Mrs.  Wentworth 
wrote,  still,  however,  vaguely,  advising  me  to  return 
for  the  sake  of  my  own  peace  of  mind  ;  but  that  was 
all.  1  did  not  understand  her  allusion,  and  I  desired 
a  message  from  your  mother,  which  she  was  in  no 
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state  to  give.  Yet,  I  will  not  excuse  myself;  I 
would  not  know  what  I  might  have  known.  I  did 
not  learn  because  I  would  not  inquire.  But  the 
shock  came  at  last.  I  was  at  Venice,  just  returned 
from  a  wandering  in  the  Tyrol,  and  planning  a 
further  tour  in  the  East.  Letters  were  brought  me 
from  England,  and  I  opened  them  carelessly,  for  I 
expected  nothing  more  than  I  had  received  for  many 
weeks.  She  was  dying  ; — her  reason  had  returned, 
but  she  was  dying.  The  one  longing  wish  which 
haunted  her,  was  to  see  me  and  forgive  me.  Blanche, 
she  may  have  forgiven  me  in  Heaven ;  but  I  was  never 
permitted  to  learn  it  from  her  own  lips  on  earth. 
Two  hours  before  I  reached  Rutherford  she  died." 

There  was  a  silence  of  many  moments.  It  was 
broken  by  Blanche.  "  Papa,"  she  said,  "  you  have 
made  me  happier  ;  will  you  not  be  happier  yourself? " 

Lord  Rutherford  did  not  trust  himself  to  look  up  ; 
he  had  leant  his  head  upon  her  pillow,  and  she  felt 
the  agitated  beating  of  his  pulse  as  his  hand  rested 
upon  hers. 

"  Papa,"  she  said  again,  "  may  I  tell  you  what  I 
really  feel  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer,  and  she  went  on. 

"I  was  frightened  this  morning,  for  I  was  selfish;  I 
hadhorrible  thoughts  about  myself,  and  I  was  afraid — 
it  was  very  wrong,  but  I  thought  there  was  something 
more  dreadful  about— about  you.  I  feel  so  sorry 
now,  and  I  am  not  unhappy ;  I  can  trust,  and  I  will 
try  not  to  think  of  what  may  be." 

"  May  be — may  be,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  passion- 
ately ;  "I  will  never  have  those  words  repeated 
again." 

"  Yes  ;  may  be,  dear  papa,"  said  Blanche,  firmly  ; 
"  for  it  may  be  the  will  of  God,  and  then  we  would 
neither  of  us  murmur." 

Lord  Rutherford   rose  impatiently ;  but  Blanche 
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detained  him  with  a  look  of  the  most  earnest  en- 
treaty for  his  assent,  and  added,  "  We  could  not  think 
it  hard  if  it  was  ordered  ;   could  we  ?  " 

"Not  hard!"  and  the  earl  smiled  scornfully; 
"not  cruel,  that  my  innocent  child  should  suffer  !  " 

Blanche  sighed  heavily  ;  yet  it  was  only  a  momen- 
tary feeling  of  despair,  and  again  gently  and  seriously 
she  said,  "I  can  trust,  and  hope,  and  try  to  be 
happy;  and,  if  I  wish  it,  will  not  you  do  so  likewise? 
You  are  so  very  kind  always." 

The  earl's  eyes  glistened ;  "I  would  do  all  in  my 
power,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  for  your  sake,  and  for 
my  own.  Oh,  Blanche,  you  little  know  the  weary 
life  that  has  been  my  punishment  since  those  fearful 
days.  If  sackcloth  and  ashes  could  atone,  as  men 
fondly  deem,  for  their  offences,  there  should  have 
been  no  greater  penitent  on  earth  than  him  whom 
men  have  called  the  proud  Earl  of  Rutherford.  But 
I  have  atoned,  and  I  will  atone,  in  the  only  way  left. 
When  kneeling  by  your  mother's  coffin,  I  vowed  to 
redeem  the  past  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  wish  of 
my  heart  to  the  happiness  of  her  child  ;  and  that 
vow,  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  now  repeat  to  you.  Ask 
what  you  will,  Blanche — do  what  you  will — it  shall 
be  granted  and  allowed ;  only  let  me  feel  that  the 
curse  which  I  have  brought  upon  myself  is  revoked 
— that  the  visitation  which  has  once  been  sent  upon 
my  house  will  not  return  to  it  in  judgment  again." 

Blanche  caught  her  father's  hand  ,  but  he  turned 
away,  and  in  a  firmer  and  altered  voice  entreated  her 
to  rest  for  the  present,  and,  if  possible,  to  exert  her- 
self so  as  to  appear  at  the  dinner  table.  "  We  may 
understand  each  other,  but  there  is  no  need  for 
others  to  understand  us,"  he  said,  as  he  left  the 
room ;  and  Blanche,  though  longing  for  further 
conversation,  dared  not  ask  him  to  remain. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  gay  party  was  assembled  on  the  lawn  at  Senil- 
hurst.  Lady  Charlton,  and  a  few  elderly  ladies  and 
middle-aged  gentlemen,  chaperoning  an  assemblage 
of  younger  ones.  Luncheon  was  just  ended  ;  some 
guests  were  departing ;  some,  who  were  staying  in 
the  house,  were  settling  rides  and  drives  for  the 
afternoon.  Lady  Charlton  was  making  herself 
agreeable,  as  she  always  did  in  her  own  house.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  easy,  unaffected,  kind-hearted 
manager  for  every  one, — quite  unequalled,  appa- 
rently ;  forshewas  good-humoured,  sympathizing  and 
considerate,  with  just  enough  strictness  and  parti- 
ticularity  to  suit  sober-minded  people ;  and  just  suffi- 
cient vivacity  to  enjoy  and  keep  up  the  mirth  of  the 
more  thoughtless.  And  Senilhurst  was  precisely  the 
place  in  which  Lady  Charlton  could  show  herself  to 
advantage.  There  were  no  deep  windows,  sug- 
gesting retirement  and  reflection ;  no  antiquated 
pieces  of  furniture,  with  traditional  stories  attached 
to  them  ;  no  haunted  chambers  or  dark  melancholy 
passages.  It  was  a  bright,  smiling,  sunshiny  house, 
large  and  haiv  ^ome,  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  facing 
the  south.  There  was  a  genial  southern  aspect  over 
everything  about  it.  Greenhouse-plants  flourished 
in  the  open  air ;  vines  were  trained  over  trellised 
work,  and  formed  green  arches  and  shady  walks  ; 
the  sloping  lawn  was  smooth  and  soft  as  velvet ;  the 
clear  stream  of  water  reflected  every  leaf  and  branch 
of  the  large  beech  and  ash  trees  which  grew  on  its 
banks.     At  a  season  when  almost  every  one  else  was 
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sighing  at  the  thought  that  summer  was  over,  Lady 
Charltou  was  exhibiting  her  garden  in  fall  beauty.  It 
was  a  triumph  she  peculiarly  enjoyed,  for  it  involved 
no  offensive  vanity,  and  Lady  Charlton  shrank  from  all 
personal  display.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  hear  the 
different  remarks  made  upon  the  charming  situation 
— the  splendid  colours — the  beautiful  outlines, 
couched  with  the  suggestion  that  nature  had  done 
much,  but  art  had  done  still  more ;  and  Lady 
Charlton  felt  herself  so  unpretending  and  indifferent, 
in  the  midst  of  such  delicate  homage  to  her  taste, 
and  was  so  courteous  and  modest ;  in  fact,  she  be- 
came quite  young  in  her  garden. 

"  You  must  be  entirely  spoilt  for  other  places,"  sug- 
gested Colonel  Lorton,  a  new  acquaintance,  and  a  man 
of  large  fortune,  who  was  endeavouring  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Lady  Charlton  for  the  sake  of  a 
rather  idle  and  wilful  son. 

"  Every  spot  has  its  peculiar  beauty,"  was  the 
careless  reply.  "  Senilhurst  is  certainly  pretty  ;  but, 
Colonel  Lorton,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  us  this 
afternoon.  The  riding  party  reckoned  upon  your 
assisting  them  in  exploring  the  Warham  Woods." 

Colonel  Lorton  bowed,  but  regretted  that  he 
was  under  a  special  engagement.  If  he  might  be 
allowed — if  it  would  not  be  an  intrusion  to  leave  his 
son  as  his  representative — he  thought,  indeed  he  was 
quite  sure,  that  he  would  be  a  most  safe  guide. 

Lady  Charlton  felt  it  necessary  to  be  slightly 
distant  and  hesitating  in  her  manner  of  conferring  a 
favour  which  she  had  determined  upon  beforehand. 
"Of  course,"  she  said,  "every  one  would  be  glad 
of  such  an  escort.  It  was  just  possible  that  her 
daughters  might  be  obliged  to  give  up  their  horses 
to  some  friends,  but  that  would  make  no  difference 
to  Mr.  Lorton — and  she  would  immediately  inquire 
what  was  settled."     And  Lady  Charlton  glided  away 
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to  insist  upon  Adelaide's  joining  the  Warham  expe- 
dition, at  all  events. 

The  party  set  off; — a  pleasant,  merry  one.  Lady 
Charlton  watched  them  as  they  rode  through  the 
park,  and  congratulated  herself  on  her  good  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Lorton  might  be  a  little  silly,  a  little  dis- 
sipated ;  but  he  had  family  and  fortune  in  his  favour. 
The  intimacy  might  or  might  not  have  results — that 
was  not  the  question ;  but  it  would  amuse  for  the 
moment,  and  drive  away  all  thought  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth  ;  and  though  Lady  Charlton  could  not  but  own 
to  herself  that  it  was  a  balance  of  evil,  what  was  to  be 
done  1  Adelaide  was  so  giddy  and  headstrong  there 
was  no  possibility  of  keeping  her  out  of  mischief, 
except  by  skilful  management.  Principles  she  did 
not  and  could  not  understand,  and  if  it  was  not  a 
very  high-minded,  delicate  species  of  domestic  diplo- 
macy, it  was  only  the  way  of  the  world ;  and  people 
who  live  in  the  world  must  follow  the  maxims  and 
customs  of  the  world. 

Lady  Charlton  congratulated  herself  upon  her 
cleverness,  and  went,  with  a  lighter  heart,  to  inquire 
into  the  movements  of  the  remainder  of  her  visitors. 
Two  riding-horses  were  still  standing  at  a  side- 
entrance  ;  and  she  heard  Lord  Rutherford  ask  if  any 
one  had  seen  Lady  Blanche. 

Lady  Charlton  went  up  to  him  :  "  You  are  not 
waiting  for  Blanche,  are  you  ?  She  is  gone,  I  believe. 
I  am  nearly  sure  she  was  one  of  the  Warham  party." 
"  She  has  changed  her  mind  then  very  suddenly," 
replied  the  earl ;  "  an  hour  since  we  settled  to  ride 
together." 

"  Oh  !  but,  of  course,  that  was  all  nonsense.    When 
the  Warham  Woods  were  talked  of,  you  could  not  ex- 
pect her  to  keep  to  a  first  engagement.     And  it  would 
not  be  right — you  must  not  really  be  so  exacting." 
"  I  wish  her  only  to  do  as  she  likes,"  replied  the 
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earl,  gravely ;  "  she  told  me  she  preferred  riding 
alone  with  me." 

"  But,  my  dear  Rutherford,  you  don't  surely  take 
literally  all  that  the  poor  child  says.  She  is  so  de- 
voured by  duty,  that  she  has  not  space  left  for  any 
thought  of  pleasure ;  and  therefore  we  must  think 
for  her.  Just  fancy  what  a  very  agreeable  ride 
she  would  have  missed.  Mr.  Lorton,  Sir  Charles 
Trevanion,  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  and  her  very  nice 
daughters,  and  that  first-rate  Lord  Erlsmere  ;  it 
would  have  been  cruel  to  make  her  leave  them." 

"  Dear  papa,  have  I  kept  you  waiting  ?  I  am  so 
sorry,"  said  the  gentle  voice  which  was  sweeter  than 
the  most  delicious  music  to  Lord  Rutherford's  ear. 
Blanche  was  standing  on  the  steps,  dressed  in  her 
riding-habit ;  her  colour  was  brighter  than  usual, 
her  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  pleasure,  or  perhaps 
something  better  than  pleasure — peace — the  peace 
of  a  mind  at  rest  in  itself,  and  having  nothing 
externally  to  disturb  it.  It  was  a  lovely  picture 
which  she  made,  leaning  against  a  column  of  the 
portico  ;  the  peculiar  and  very  exquisite  beauty  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  her  by  nature,  enhanced  by 
the  brilliant  sunshine  and  the  colouring  of  the  flow- 
ers which  filled  the  entrance  hall;  and  Lady  Charl- 
ton whispered  to  the  earl,  that  it  was  a  perfect  study 
for  an  artist.  She  thought  to  please  him,  but  he  did 
not  answer  her ;  his  eye  rested  upon  Blanche  for  a 
moment,  and  a  sigh,  audible  only  to  Lady  Charlton, 
followed,  and  without  saying  another  wrord  he  as- 
sisted Blanche  to  mount,  and  they  rode  off. 

And  Blanche  was  then  happy !  with  the  certainty 
of  her  mother's  trials  and  fatal  malady,  the  want  of 
congeniality  in  her  father,  and  the  disappointment  in 
her  aunt,  whose  character  she  was  now  beginning 
to  understand,  and  whilst  living  amongst  worldly 
people, and  hearingworldlymaxims,  tempted  byallthat 
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earth  holds  most  precious,  she  could  still  smile,  with 
the  holy,  innocent  smile  of  her  happy  childhood,  and 
rejoice  in  "  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding." 
It  may  be  hard  to  imagine,  so  few  there  are  who 
enter  upon  the  scene  of  life's  great  delusion  with  a  suf- 
ficient safeguard  against  its  snares.  But  if  Blanche 
had  great  temptations  to  battle  with,  she  had  also 
great  support,  not  only  in  that  inward  strength  which 
is  never  denied  to  those  who  seek  it,  but  also  in  the 
outward  circumstances  which  were  Providentially 
provided  for  her.  Senilhurst  was,  indeed,  her  first 
experience  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world  ; 
she  found  there  luxury,  flattery,  refined  dissipation, 
disguised  selfishness  ;  but  her  mind  was  pre-occupied, 
and  in  consequence  much  that  was  evil  passed  by 
unnoticed. 

Blanche  had  grown  very  old  since  that  one  con- 
versation with  her  father  which  had  revealed  her 
mother's  history.  The  first  knowledge  obtaiued  in 
early  youth  of  the  great  mistakes  by  which  the  hap- 
piness of  life  may  be  destroyed,  makes  us  strangely 
thoughtful :  it  opens  a  new  world,  by  drawing  aside 
the  veil  which,  in  childhood,  hides  from  us  the  hearts 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  aud  induces  us  to  believe  all 
persons  happy  who  have  not  lessons  to  learn  and 
teachers  to  obey.  Blanche  saw  that  her  mother  had 
erred ;  and,  painful  as  the  conviction  was  in  some  re- 
spects, it  was  not  without  its  accompanying  comfort ; 
for  if  the  countess  had  been  reserved  and  exclusive 
her  husband  might  at  least  be  excused  for  his  want 
of  sympathy.  There  had  been  faults  on  both  sides  ; 
vet  not  such  as  to  destroy  a  child's  respect.  Blanche 
felt  that,  if  her  mother  had  been  spared,  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  bring  about  not  only  reconcili- 
ation but  harmony  between  her  parents.  Since  that 
blessing  was  denied  her,  it  remained  only  to  devote 
herself  to  her  father,  aud  make  it  the  object  of  her 
c  2 
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life  to  render  religion  as  winning  to  him  now  as 
formerly  it  had  been  distasteful.  The  resolution  was 
made  calmly  and  solemnly,  after  long  thought  and 
earnest  prayer ;  for  Blanche  knew  that  it  was  not 
without  its  dangers.  In  her  desire  to  make  duty 
agreeable  she  was  likely  to  be  betrayed  into  a  sacri- 
fice of  principle.  It  is  the  evil  which  we  constantly 
see  in  persons  who  try  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
world,  and  yet  to  have  a  conscience  clear  of  offence 
before  God.  But  Blanche's  singleness  of  purpose 
saved  her ;  she  did  not  desire  to  please  her  father 
for  the  sake  of  his  affection,  precious  though  it  was ; 
she  had  one  aim,  one  motive,  infinitely  higher,  by 
which  to  solve  every  question  of  casuistry,  and  it 
was  fortunate  for  her  object  that  it  was  so. 

Inconsistency  is  never  winning.  The  most  in- 
veterate opponent  of  religion  has  no  respect  for  the 
halter  "  between  two  opinions."  Talent,  grace, 
beauty,  sweetness  of  temper,  unselfishness,  all  are  in 
the  end  powerless,  as  means  of  influence,  where  there 
is  a  want  of  fixedness  in  principle  :  for  the  world  is 
quick  and  keen  in  its  perceptions,  it  is  particularly 
gifted  with  what  is  called  common  sense  ;  and  however 
it  may  openly  flatter  and  fawn  upon  its  double-minded 
friends  it  most  surely  visits  them  with  scorn  in  secret. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  in  Blanche's  mode  of  life  at 
Senilhurst  likely  to  attract  remark.  Lady  Charlton 
saw  that  she  was  more  cheerful,  and  attributed  the 
improvement  to  change  of  scene,  and  Adelaide  found 
that  her  cousin  could  enjoy  many  things  which  at 
Rutherford  she  had  fancied  would  have  no  interest 
for  her.  All  went  on  naturally.  If  Blanche  contrived 
to  occupy  herself  with  Lady  Charlton's  school, 
it  was  in  such  a  way  that  it  brought  no  thought 
of  peculiar  goodness  or  self-denial.  She  said 
that  she  liked  it,  and  made  no  mystery  of.  any- 
thing she  did  there,  and  her  visits  were  taken  as  a 
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matter  of  course  ;  and  when  she  joined  in  the  after- 
noon's amusements  and  made  herself  often  the  life 
of  the  party,  it  did  not  occur  to  any  one  to  complain 
because  she  had  absented  herself  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day.  So  again,  when  she  gave  up  some  scheme 
of  enjoyment  to  ride  or  walk  with  her  father,  it  was 
impossible  to  think  she  had  made  a  sacrifice.  There 
was  not  a  shadow  of  disappointment  upon  her  bright 
face ;  it  was  supposed  that  she  followed  her  own 
inclinations,  and  no  sympathy  was  thrown  away 
upon  her. 

And  yet  Blanche  was  learning  to  fashion  her  life, 
in  this  new  world  of  temptation,  upon  a  strict  and 
most  self-denying  rule.  Her  hours  of  devotion  were 
fixed ;  her  duties  marked  out  day  by  day ;  and  the 
one  motive  of  her  father's  happiness  influenced  her 
in  the  most  trifling  circumstances. 

Lady  Charlton  was  a  strict  observer  of  all  the 
customary  forms  of  a  religious  household,  and 
Blanche  was  never  absent  from  family  prayers. 
Adelaide  laughed,  and  said,  "She  was  dreadfully 
good ;"  but  it  was  not  such  an  extraordinary  effort 
as  to  create  much  wonder ;  and  no  one  knew  or 
thought  of  inquiring  how  much  time  Blanche  had  re- 
deemed from  unnecessary  sleep  to  prepare  herself,  in 
private,  for  the  day's  trials.  When  so  many  were 
going  and  coming — talking,  drawing,  singing — it 
was  not  seen  that  Blanche  followed  any  order  in  her 
occupations  ;  yet  the  day  was  carefully  divided,  and 
seasons  for  self-examination  and  retirement  were  as 
watchfully,  if  not  as  methodically,  kept  as  if  she  had 
been  a  member  of  an  order  set  apart  from  the  world  : 
whilst,  amidst  all,  as  a  duty  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
affection,  Blanche  was  ever  striving  to  make  her 
father  read  with  her,  talk  to  her,  and  interest  himself 
in  her  engagements.  The  first  hour  after  breakfast 
was  always  spent  with  him,  looking  over  his  letters 
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and  trying  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  business 
connected  with  his  property.  Blanche  had  begun 
the  practice  playfully,  and  seemingly  only  from 
curiosity ;  but,  in  a  very  short  time,  she  made  her- 
self really  useful ;  and,  even  when  questions  were  too 
complicated  for  her  opinion  to  be  of  consequence,  Lord 
Rutherford  found  a  satisfaction  in  talking  them  over 
with  her.  So,  in  other  ways,  whatever  engaged  his 
attention  occupied  hers  ;  and,  though  at  first  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  interest  could  ever  be 
reciprocal,  Blanche  endeavoured  to  make  it  so,  and  in 
a  great  measure  succeeded. 

She  always  took  it  for  granted  that  her  father  cared 
to  know  what  she  liked  or  what  she  did.  She  gave 
her  opinions  upon  people  and  things  freely  to  him  in 
private,  and  brought  out,  in  return,  many  of  the 
lesser  feelings  and  sympathies  which  form  the  cement 
of  family  life,  but  which  reserved  people  are  apt  to 
bury  in  their  own  bosoms,  and  scarcely  perhaps  to 
remark  even  in  themselves. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  such  an  intercourse  to 
continue  day  after  day  without  working  some  effects, 
visible  even  to  Blanche,  and  giving  her  hope  that 
their  principles  might  eventually  accord. 

Lord  Rutherford  had  begun  by  thinking  her  a 
child  to  be  loved  and  fondled,  and  treating  her  accor- 
dingly ;  but,  as  time  went  on,  his  sentiments  towards 
her  insensibly  changed.  Respect  blended  with  his 
affection  ;  respect  for  her  judgment,  discrimination 
of  character,  and  delicacy  of  feeling  ;  and  some- 
thing approaching  to  awe  at  the  high,  unworldly 
views  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  put  forth, 
though  so  unobtrusively  as  never  to  offend  his  taste, 
or  to  jar  upon  his  sense  of  a  parent's  position 
of  superiority.  And  Lord  Rutherford  was  now  at 
ease  with  Blanche.  There  was  nothing  more  to 
reveal.     The  worst,  both  for  himself  and  for  her, 
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had  been  told ;  yet  she  could  love  him  still :  and, 
what  was  equally  essential  to  his  happiness,  she 
could  still  smile  without  any  apparent  foreboding  of 
evil  to  come. 

Lord  Rutherford  little  knew  the  constant  check 
upon  the  thoughts  by  which  this  calmness  was  at- 
tained. He  only  saw  the  result,  and  was  satisfied, 
and  he  had  reason  to  be  so. 

After  the  first  shock  of  discovering  her  mother's 
insanity  was  past,  Blanche's  fears  had  naturally 
reverted  to  herself;  not  so  much  with  a  definable 
dread,  as  with  a  vague  horror  of  the  future,  which 
was  perhaps  worse  to  bear.  She  was  too  young  and 
inexperienced  to  understand  fully  the  government  of 
her  own  mind,  and  fancies  and  fears  oppressed  her, 
which  might  have  brought  lasting  consequences  of 
evil,  but  for  a  warning  from  the  only  friend  to  whom 
she  ventured  to  reveal  the  extent  of  her  fears. 

Mrs.  Howard  could  feel  for  Blanche,  the  more 
deeply  as  she  had  herself,  up  to  that  period,  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  countess's 
illness  ;  but  her  advice  was  given  with  a  calm  de- 
cision, which  in  itself  served  to  strengthen  Blanche's 
failing  spirit.  "It  was  not,"  she  said,  "a  case  for 
resignation  simply ;  for  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  imply  submission  to  a  certain  evil ; 
and  the  first  thing  for  Blanche  to  do,  was  to  realize 
to  herself,  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  the  evil  was  not 
certain.  And  this  must  be  done  not  by  taking  the 
opinion  of  others,  but  by  using  her  own  reason." 

"  Put  the  question  aside  as  belonging  to  yourself, 
if  possible,  my  dear  child,"  wrote  Mrs.  Howard;  "and 
try  to  look  at  it  as  if  it  concerned  another.  Our 
trials  are  often  exaggerated  to  at  least  double  their 
real  magnitude,  because  we  have  not  courage  to  view 
them  in  their  full  extent.  Whatever  the  evil  may  be 
which  presents  itself,  face  it ;  see  it  as  well  as  may 
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be  in  its  true  light,  without  any  distortions  of  hope  or 
fear ;  then  determine  how  it  may  be  avoided  or 
endured.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  see  that  when  the 
circumstances  are  fairly  considered,  there  is  little  to 
justify  uneasiness  in  those  who  love  you  best.  If 
there  were,  do  you  think  I  could  write  as  I  am  now 
doing  ?  But  you  will  say,  and  very  naturally,  that 
the  dread  still  remains !  I  believe  it  must.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  in  human  nature  to  escape  it ;  and  it 
is  in  this  that  I  feel  for  you  most  deeply.  Yet  it 
may  be  converted  into  a  blessing.  If,  when  the  idea 
of  a  dreadful  possibility  presents  itself,  you  can  turn 
away  from  it  as  a  matter  of  duty,  you  will  acquire  a 
power  of  self-control,  which  will  be — I  cannot  say 
how  useful  to  you  in  other  instances.  I  do  most 
earnestly  trust  that  you  will  try  and  do  this.  Pray 
never  read  books  upon  the  subject ;  and  when  you 
find  yourself  fancying  what  may  be,  and  beginning  to 
torture  yourself  with  picturing  scenes  of  misery,  re- 
member that  for  you  that  sort  of  reverie  is  as  mis- 
chievous as  real  evil  might  be  to  others.  It  will  be 
most  difficult  at  first,  I  know,  to  keep  this  constant 
watch  over  yourself;  but  it  is  not  at  all  impossible, 
and  your  happiness  unquestionably  depends  upon  it. 
I  should  be  much  comforted  if  I  thought  that  you 
were  likely  to  lead  a  very  active,  useful  life.  Con- 
stant employment — devotion,  in  fact,  to  any  object 
out  of  yourself — would  be  a  great  help  to  you.  And 
especially,  my  dear  child,  I  must  warn  you  not  to  try 
and  hide  from  yourself  that  there  is  something  which 
you  dread.  It  would  be  a  very  vain  attempt.  Only, 
when  the  fear  comes,  as  it  must  and  will  no  doubt, 
overwhelmingly,  at  times,  until  you  have  learnt 
thoroughly  to  command  yourself,  carry  it  where  alone 
it  can  be  soothed.  Do  not  reason  or  talk,  or  even 
endeavour  to  distract  your  thoughts  ;— but  pray.  If 
you  have  not  words  at  command,  yet  the  very  atti- 
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tude  of  kneeling  will  give  you  comfort.  A  child  in 
its  grief  hides  its  face  in  its  mother's  lap,  and  so 
may  we  hide  our  faces  from  the  worst  of  this  world's 
sorrows  under  the  shadow  of  God's  love." 

The  quiet  tone  of  this  letter  had  a  great  influence 
upon  Blanche.  She  was  a  little  disappointed  in  it  at 
first,  and  thought  it  cold  ;  but,  on  reading  it  a  second 
and  third  time,  she  saw  that  it  only  appeared  so 
because  Mrs.  Howard  was  not  really  uneasy.  Her 
naturally  buoyant  spirit  revived  as  the  impression 
deepened,  and  although  miserable  thoughts  would 
often  rush  upon  her  mind,  and  a  continued  check 
was  required  for  her  wandering  thoughts,  yet  she  did 
by  degrees  succeed  in  keeping  down,  though  riot 
entirely  crushing,  all  sad  forebodings. 

In  effecting  this  her  life  at  Senilhurst  was  cer- 
tainly as  great  an  assistance  as  even  Lady  Charlton 
could  have  desired  ;  for  it  was  a  very  new,  interest- 
ing, amusing  life ;  with  frequent  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures and  never-ending  schemes  of  pleasure,  and 
merry  dancing  and  musical  evenings  ;  the  pervading 
gaiety  being  varied  by  clever  discussions  \ipon  books, 
sparkling  wit,  and  occasional  arguments  upon  grave 
and  important  topics.  There  was  nothing  in  all  this 
openly  to  shock  Blanche's  principles,  for  Lady  Charl- 
ton was  fastidious  in  her  choice  of  visitors,  and 
liked  to  have  it  considered  a  privilege  to  be  admitted 
at  Senilhurst.  She  contrived  also  very  cleverly  to 
mix  up  her  parties,  so  as  to  bring  together  persons 
who  were  likely  to  suit ;  and  with  Lord  Rutherford 
and  Blanche  as  the  guests,  for  whom  she  was  most 
interested,  she  had  taken  particular  care  to  exclude 
all  persons  who  had  not  something  of  intellect,  or 
refinement,  or  accomplishment,  or,  what  she  valued 
more  than  all,  goodness,  to  recommend  them. 

Yes,  Lady  Charlton  liked  goodness  extremely — so 
only  that  it  had  a  name.     She  could   bear  with  a 
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considerable  amount  of  oddity,  or  shyness,  or  even 
rough  sincerity,  if  it  was  coupled  with  a  little  respect- 
able authorship,  or  well-known  zeal,  or,  what  perhaps 
was  as  useful  as  either,  a  certain  amount  of  perse- 
cution. Blanche  met  with  several  very  excellent 
and  thoroughly  simple-minded,  unworldly  persons  at 
Senilhurst ;  persons  whom  she  could  admire  heartily, 
and  long  to  imitate  :  and  tbey  were  a  great  safeguard 
to  her,  though  in  a  way  which  her  aunt  never  in- 
tended when  she  brought  them  together. 

Lady  Charlton  was  a  managing,  scheming  person ; 
really  very  unconsciously :  management  with  her 
was  an  instinct.  She  had  managed  her  own  mar- 
riage to  escape  from  an  unhappy  home,  and  the 
marriages  of  her  sisters  and  of  almost  all  her  inti- 
mate friends.  She  intended  to  manage  her  daughters' 
also  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  simple  duty  and  kindness, 
that  of  her  niece. 

True,  Blanche  was  extremely  young  to  think  of  such 
a  thing  ;  quite  a  child  in  many  of  her  tastes  ;  very  ig- 
norant of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  not  yet  regularly 
introduced  into  society ;  but  there  was  no  harm  in 
being  on  the  watch.  If  it  would  not  do  as  yet  to 
fix  upon  any  person  to  encourage,  it  might  be  well 
to  take  care  that  she  should  not  be  put  in  the  way 
of  any  whom  it  might  be  right  to  discourage ;  and, 
following  out  her  own  notions  of  what  might  not  be 
wholly  undesirable,  Lady  Charlton  collected  at  Senil- 
hurst as  many  persons  as  she  could,  of  sufficient 
rank  and  fortune,  and  respectability  of  character,  to 
make  the  society  pleasant  without  being  dangerous. 

Of  one  danger,  indeed,  she  never  thought — the 
danger  of  the  flattering  homage  which  grace  and 
beauty,  when  joined  to  high  birth  and  great  wealth, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  receive. 

That  was  no  danger  in  Lady  Charlton's  eyes  ; 
rather  it  was  the  tempting  prize,  for  which  every 
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effort  must  be  risked.  Blanche  was  exposed  to  it 
without  a  thought  of  caution  ;  with  no  shield  except 
the  simplicity  of  her  own  heart  and  the  devotion  of 
her  time  and  thoughts  to  other  objects. 

But  with  these  she  was  safe.  The  pursuits  which 
chiefly  interested  her  were  such  as  brought  her  in 
contact  with  persons  whose  superior  intellect  and 
high  tone  of  mind  raised  her  standard  of  what  men 
might  be ;  whilst  their  age  and  position  in  life  pre- 
vented all  idea  of  romance  or  admiration.  Blanche 
felt  keenly  the  difference  between  such  men  and  the 
ordinary  worldly,  though  refined  and  accomplished, 
persons  who  visited  at  Senilhurst.  She  saw  they 
could  understand  and  sympathize  with  her,  although 
as  she  deemed  far  above  her  in  mind  and  excellence. 
And  such  intercourse  saved  her  from  the  delusion, 
which  sometimes  fatally  misleads  young  persons,  of 
believing,  that  because  the  generality  of  persons  are 
careless  in  their  conduct  and  lax  in  their  principles, 
therefore  no  real  purity  and  goodness  exist,  except 
in  cases  of  special  retirement  and  abstraction  from 
ordinary  pursuits. 

Blanche  was  beginning  to  learn,  from  her  own  ex- 
perience, that  men  can  mingle  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  society  and  retain  their  simplicity  and 
devotedness.  She  saw  before  her  true,  single- 
minded,  earnest  goodness,  and  no  discovery  of  its 
counterfeit  could  henceforth  shake  her  faith  in  it. 

It  might  be  that  such  a  conviction  rendered  her 
fastidious  and  indifferent.  Some  persons  said  she 
was  so,  and  blamed  her.  They  could  not  compre- 
hend the  quiet,  unexcited  way  in  which  she  received 
the  attentions  paid  her  by  men  whose  admiration  was 
generally  considered  of  great  value.  One  or  two 
ladies,  more  harsh  judging  than  the  rest,  declared 
that  she  was  proud ;  others,  suspicious  of  evil,  be- 
came conscious  of  it,  and  yielding  to  it,  stated  their 
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conviction  that  Blanche  was,  in  her  heart,  as  vain 
and  "flirty"  as  any  other  young  lady  of  her  age  ; 
but  the  greater  number — men  as  well  as  women — 
yielded  to  the  spell  of  her  pure  and  gentle  dignity, 
and  treated  her  with  the  cautious  respect  shewn  to 
the  innocence  of  a  child,  which  we  shrink  from  sul- 
lying even  by  a  thoughtless  word. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"Blanche,"  said  the  earl,  as  they  passed  through 
the  park  gates,  and  caught  sight  of  the  riding-party 
ascending  a  hill  at  some  little  distance,  "  I  am 
afraid  you  have  disappointed  yourself  to  keep  your 
promise  with  me.  You  wanted  to  go  to  Warham, 
I  know :  I  wish  you  would  have  told  me." 

Blanche  laughed.  "And  made  you  uncomfortable 
and  myself  too,  dear  papa.  I  did  want  to  go  to 
Warham,  certainly ;  but  one  day  is  as  good  as 
another,  as  far  as  seeing  the  country  is  concerned ; 
and  I  had  two  reasons  for  not  desiring  to  be  with 
them  to-day.  One,  that  I  liked  the  thought  of  a 
ride  with  you  ;  and  the  other,  that  I  did  not  much 
fancy  the  party." 

"What,  not  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey!  and,  as  your 
aunt  calls  him,  that  first-rate  Lord  Erlsmere?" 

"  I  like  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  very  well ;  not  very 
much,"  said  Blanche,  hesitating.  "  I  wish  one  could 
go  through  the  world  without  judging  people  ;  but  I 
have  never  liked  her  very  much  since — such  a  very 
little  thing,  I  really  am  ashamed  to  mention  it." 

"  Well !  since  what  1  I  can  keep  a  secret,"  re- 
plied the  earl,  smiling. 

"  Since  I  heard  her  talk  so  strictly  against  operas 
to  Archdeacon  Fanshawe,  and  found  out  afterwards 
that  she  always  engages  a  box  for  the  winter.  It 
gave  me  a  notion  of  her  not  being  true.  I  don't 
think  I  could  ever  like  a  person  very  much  who 
was  not  true.      But   I  was   not   thinking   of  Mrs. 
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Cuthbert  Grey  when  I  said  I  did  not  fancy  the 
party." 

"  Of  Lord  Erlsmere,  then,  perhaps?"  said  the  earl. 

"  No,  nor  of  Lord  Erlsmere.  I  don't  care  about 
him,  except  that  he  is  rather  tiresome  to  talk  to,  and 
always  asks  me  if  I  don't  look  forward  to  my  first 
London  season.  But,  papa,  I  do  very  much — I 
hope  it  is  not  wrong — I  really  dislike  very  much,  in- 
deed, to  go  without  you  or  my  aunt,  when  Adelaide 
and  such  a  person  as  that  Mr.  Lorton  are  together. 
I  cannot  tell  why  it  is,  but  they  make  me  feel  so  stiff 
and  so  cold  ;  I  am  quite  worried  with  myself.  And 
it  vexes  me  the  more,  because  Adelaide  is  particularly 
kind  to  me,  and  makes  a  point  of  arranging  that  I 
shall  be  with  her  when  she  is  going  anywhere. 
Can  you  understand?" 

"  Your  taste  is  offended,"  replied  the  earl ;  "  that 
flirting  manner  of  Adelaide's  is  unlady-like.  I  can- 
not imagine  how  your  aunt  can  endure  it.  I  should 
lock  her  up  if  she  was  my  child." 

"I  wish  she  would,"  exclaimed  Blanche,  and  then, 
laughing  at  her  own  eagerness,  she  added,  "  I  wish 
she  would  do  anything,  I  mean,  to  keep  Adelaide 
quiet.  And  I  wish,"  she  continued  more  gravely, 
"  that  my  aunt  could  win  Adelaide's  confidence,  and 
persuade  her  to  talk  to  her  as  she  does  to  me." 

"Is  there  confidence  between  you,  then?"  ex- 
claimed the  earl,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  and  slight 
displeasure.  "  I  never  supposed  your  cousinly  inti- 
macy could  go  quite  so  far  as  that." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  it  confi- 
dence," replied  Blanche  ;  "  I  suppose  not,  for  it  is 
not  at  all  reciprocal ;  but  Adelaide  seems  to  like  to  say 
odd  things  to  me,  and  now  and  then  she  does  say 
very  odd  ones;  startling,  quite,  if  I  could  believe  them. 
But  she  rattles  on  so  fast,  one  never  knows  whether 
she  is  in  earnest." 
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"  She  is  a  silly,  vain  girl,  who  never  says  a  word 
worth  listening  to,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  impatiently. 
"  I  hope,  Blanche,  you  don't  trouble  yourself  about 
her." 

"  I  cannot  help  myself,"  replied  Blanche. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  my  love,  indeed  you  can.  If  you  were 
not  so  unnecessarily  good-natured,  you  would  by 
this  time  have  found  out  how  to  rid  yourself  of  silly 
people." 

Blanche  put  her  horse  into  a  canter,  and  they  rode 
on.  The  thread  of  the  conversation  was  for  the 
moment  broken,  but  the  earl  resumed  it.  "  I  hope 
you  will  remember  that,  my  dear  child,  when  you  go 
more  into  the  world ;  remember,  I  mean,  to  keep 
clear  of  boring,  absurd  people.  It  is  the  only  thing 
I  am  really  afraid  of  for  you.  Such  a  person  as 
Adelaide  may  hang  about  you  like  a  dead  weight,  if 
you  don't  make  an  effort  to  shake  her  off." 

"  Poor  Adelaide  !  "  exclaimed  Blanche,  "  there  are 
very  few  persons  to  care  for  her  ;  I  wish  there  were 
more,  heartily.  But,  papa,  do  you  know  there  does 
not  seem  such  a  great  difference  to  me  between  her 
and  a  good  many  other  persons  I  have  seen  here,  and 
whom  my  aunt  calls  superior.  She  only  does  openly 
what  they  do  quietly." 

"So  you  have  discovered  that,  my  love,  have  you  ?  " 
said  the  earl,  smiling  ;  "but  you  will  learn  by-and-by, 
that  it  is  a  great  virtue  in  the  world  to  conceal  one's 
object  dexterously." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  any  object  to  conceal," 
said  Blanche. 

"  Heaven  forbid  you  ever  should  have,  my  darling  ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  :  for  you  could  never  be 
on  a  par  with  the  managing,  manoeuvring  people  one 
meets  with  everywhere  ;  it  is  not  in  your  nature.  You 
will  go  on  dreaming,  Blanche,  I  suspect,  and  leave  it 
to  your  aunt  and  me  to  fall  in  love  for  vou." 
d  2 
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Blanche  laughed.  "  I  suppose  it  is  a  sort  of  thing 
one  might  be  very  glad  to  do  by  proxy,"  she  said,  "  as 
most  people  say  they  are  so  wretched  all  the  time. 
But,  papa,"  she  added,  slightly  blushing,  "  I  don't  see 
that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  fall  in  love,  as  a  great  many 
of  the  young  ladies  I  meet  here  seem  to  fancy." 

"  Not  necessary,"  said  the  earl,  unable  to  repress 
a  smile  ;  "  only  most  natural  and  probable,  as  you 
will  understand  in  due  time." 

"  Then  I  would  rather  leave  it  to  due  time  before 
I  think  about  it,"  said  Blanche.  "  I  should  not  like 
to  believe  that  I  could  not  be  quite  happy  without  it ; 
without  being  married,  I  mean,"  she  added  quickly  : 
for  the  recollection  of  the  one  fatal  instance  of  a 
marriage  without  affection  rose  as  a  phantom  of  evil 
before  her. 

"Yes,  leave  it,  leave  it !  "  exclaimed  Lord  Ruther- 
ford, quickly.  "  It  will  come  too  soon  for  my  happi- 
ness, whenever  it  does  come :  but  I  would  not  be 
selfish." 

"  It  will  be  sent,"  said  Blanche  gravely,  "  I  like  to 
think  that,  because  then  one  feels  so  satisfied  either 
way." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  sent?"  asked  the  earl, 
shortly. 

"  Ordered ;  arranged  for  one,  by  Providence," 
answered  Blanche.  "  I  remember,  when  I  was  quite 
a  child,  asking  Mrs.  Howard,  why  every  one  was  not 
married,  and  whether  she  thought  that  I  should  ever 
be ;  and  she  said  to  me,  '  God  knows,  and  He  will 
tell  us  by-and-by  ;'  and  so  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  wait 
till  I  was  told,  and  I  think  so  now ;  and,  besides," 
she  added,  her  voice  sinking  into  an  under  tone,  "  so 
many  other  things  may  happen ;  one  may  die." 

They  had  just  then  reached  an  open  common,  upon 
which  stood  a  few  scattered  cottages  and  a  school 
built  by  Sir  Hugh.     It  was  a  very  inviting  place  for 
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a  quick  canter  over  the  soft  turf,  and  Blanche  was 
gathering  up  the  reins  as  a  preparation,  when  two 
women  came  slowly  out  of  the  school-house,  carrying 
between  them  a  little  boy,  about  five  or  six  years  of 
age  ;  he  was  lying  apparently  senseless  in  their  arms, 
his  head  drooping  and  his  face  deadly  pale.  Blanche 
thought  she  recognised  him  as  the  son  of  the  lodge- 
keeper  at  Senilhurst,  a  sickly  child  who  had  often  at- 
tracted her  notice  and  pity  for  his  ill  health,  and  in 
whom  she  was  particularly  interested  as  being  the 
nephew  of  the  blind  girl  at  Rutherford.  The  women 
stopped  to  rest,  leaning  against  the  gate  of  the  school- 
ground,  and  water  was  brought  to  recover  the  child  ; 
and  as  Blanche  and  her  father  rode  close  up  to  them, 
he  revived  a  little ;  Lord  Rutherford  asked  a  few 
questions,  and  heard  that  "  he  was  faint — that  it  was 
a  common  thing  with  him,  for  he  was  very  weakly — 
he  would  be  better  soon,  no  doubt,  and  then  he  would 
go  home,  they  did  not  know  how,  it  was  some 
distance ;  but  he  would  manage  it,  of  course,  for  he 
always  did." 

The  earl  looked  at  the  boy,  and  said  "  Poor  little 
fellow,"  and  would  have  gone  on,  but  Blanche  begged 
that  they  might  delay,  just  for  a  few  minutes,  till 
the  boy  was  really  better. 

She  should  like  to  dismount,  she  said,  if  she 
might ;  and  as  the  school  could  not  well  be  left,  she 
would  stay  and  watch  him  herself,  and  then  they 
might  arrange  to  have  him  taken  home,  for  it  must 
be  bad  for  him  to  walk. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  words  were  spoken,  and 
before  her  father  could  assist  her,  she  had  alighted. 
Lord  Rutherford  acquiesced  in  the  idea ;  though,  if 
the  suggestion  had  been  made  by  any  one  but 
Blanche,  he  might  have  laughed  at  it  as  ultra-benevo- 
lence— perhaps  he  thought  it  so  then  in  his  heart — 
yet   there  was   something  that  touched  his   better 
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feelings,  in  this  ready  sympathy  with  suffering ;  this 
weakness,  it  might  be,  which  could  not  "  pass  on  the 
other  side,"  and  leave  a  sick  child  to  the  chance  of 
ordinary  care.  And  it  was  like  Blanche — it  was  con- 
sistent ;  and  however  far  removed  he  might  be  from 
sharing  his  daughter's  principles,  Lord  Rutherford 
could  still  value  them  for  this  one  reason.  That  which 
never  failed  as  a  guide,  which  directed  the  least  as  well 
as  the  most  important  actions  of  life,  and  gave  stability 
to  a  disposition  so  gentle  and  otherwise  yielding,  was 
becoming,  even  in  the  eye  of  the  man  of  the  world,  an 
ingredient  of  value  in  the  formation  of  character. 

The  schoolmistress  and  her  companion  went  away, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  boy  was  able  to  answer 
Blanche's  questions  himself;  but  his  countenance 
belied  his  words,  when  he  said  that  he  was  really 
well ;  and  as  he  tried  to  move  he  staggered,  and  put 
his  hand  to  his  head  and  complained  of  pain.  It 
was  evident  that  the  attack  was  not  a  common  one. 

"  They  ought  to  send  him  home  at  once,"  said 
the  earl,  with  some  impatience  of  manner  :  "  it  is 
folly  to  talk  of  his  being  able  to  walk.  There  must 
be  a  cart,  or  something,  which  will  take  him ;  but 
these  people  are  wonderfully  indifferent  about  such 
matters.  I  shall  tell  them  they  must  do  something 
with  him  directly." 

He  went  into  the  school-house,  and  returned 
almost  immediately,  followed  by  the  mistress,  who 
was  speaking  eagerly.  "Yes,  certainly,  his  lord- 
ship might  depend  upon  her  doing  her  best.  Carts 
were  not  so  easy  to  be  had  ;  but  she  would  try.  No 
doubt  something  would  be  managed.  It  was  a  great 
pity  his  lordship  and  Lady  Blanche  should  have  been 
delayed ;  but  Lady  Blanche  was  so  very  kind  always. 
Johnnie  Foster  would  be  quite  sorry  when  he  came 
to  himself,  to  think  of  how  much  trouble  he  had 
been  giving." 
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Johnnie  Foster  seemed  perfectly  conscious  of  this 
fact  already,  for  he  tried  to  raise  his  head,  which 
was  laid  against  Blanche's  shoulder,  and  a  smile 
came  over  his  little  pale  face,  as  he  thanked  her  for 
being  kind. 

The  earl  regarded  him  with  more  interest  than 
before.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  was 
singularly  sweet  and  intelligent,  as  he  fixed  his  blue 
eyes  upon  Blanche,  with  a  mixture  of  shyness,  won- 
der, and  pleasure,  at  the  notice  she  was  bestowing 
upon  him.  "We  will  look  after  him  at  Senilhurst," 
he  said,  addressing  Blanche  ;  "  but  we  must  not  wait 
now,  or  you  will  lose  your  ride  completely." 

Blauche  had  a  request  upon  her  lips  ;  for  she 
thought  the  ride  a  very  secondary  object  to  the 
child's  comfort.  Yet  she  hesitated  in  making  it, 
since  it  was  against  her  desire  of  consulting  her 
father's  wishes. 

"You  would  rather  stay,"  he  said,  reading  her 
inclinations  quickly. 

"  No,  not  stay ;  for  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  of  much 
use,  as  he  is  better ;  but  if  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  sending  him  home,  I  should  like  to  let  his 
mother  know,  and  she  might  come,  perhaps,  in  Sir 
Hugh's  spring-cart  to  fetch  him.  And  then  we 
might,  if  you  did  not  care,  go  on  the  other  way  to 
Cobham,  and  let  the  doctor  know  he  is  to  come  and 
see  him.  I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  he  was  taken 
care  of,"  she  added,  "and  to  feel  one  had  done  all 
one  could." 

The  schoolmistress  began  to  remonstrate  against 
this  very  unnecessary  trouble,  as  she  called  it,  re- 
peating again  and  again  that  Johnnie  would  do  very 
well,  and  they  should  "manage  somehow;"  but 
Blanche  was  urgent,  when  she  saw  that  her  father 
did  not  object  to  the  idea,  and,  after  seeing  the  child 
carried  into  the  house  again  and  laid  upon  a  little  sofa 
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in  the  mistress's  parlour,  she  again  mounted  her 
horse  to  return. 

Cobham  was  the  post  town  of  Senilhurst,  a  small 
place,  a  few  miles  from  the  railway  station.  The 
road  was  dull,  and  the  town  dirty  and  uninteresting  ; 
in  general,  Lord  Rutherford  made  it  a  point  of  duty 
to  avoid  it ;  but  this  afternoon,  although  it  was  grow- 
ing late  and  chilly  before  he  and  Blanche  reached  it, 
his  usual  complaints  were  silenced.  Yet  he  was  not 
amused  by  conversation  ;  little  had  been  said,  by 
either,  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  from  their  leaving  the  lodge-gate  at  Senil- 
hurst. Blanche  had  seen  the  mother  of  the  sick 
child  there,  and  advised  that  he  should  be  sent  for 
immediately,  and  had  undertaken  to  give  notice  to 
the  doctor  at  Cobham,  and  then  she  seemed  satisfied, 
and  would  have  talked  as  usual  to  her  father  upon 
other  topics,  but  she  found  a  difficulty  in  fixing  his 
attention,  and  presently  gave  up  the  endeavour.  The 
medical  man  was  not  at  home.  Lord  Rutherford 
wished  to  give  a  verbal  message,  but  Blanche  asked 
to  write  it. 

"  It  was  more  certain,"  she  said,  "  and  she  was 
afraid  the  child  was  worse  than  his  mother  fancied  ;" 
so  a  card  was  left,  with  "Lady  Blanche  Evelyn's  com- 
pliments," and  once  more  Blanche  turned  her  horse's 
head  towards  Senilhurst, 

"  And  your  mind  is  at  rest  now,  Blanche,  is  it  ?  " 
said  her  father,  as  they  rode  off.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
go  through  the  world  taking  as  much  pains  about 
everything  ?     You  will  have  hard  work  if  you  do." 

"  I  should  not  care  for  that,"  replied  Blanche ; 
"  if  I  could  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  should 
like  to  think  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  work." 

"  It  is  troublesome  and  disagreeable  enough,  at  all 
events,"  replied  the  earl.  "  Not  that  it  has  been 
disagreeable  to  me,  my  child  ;  don't  think  that ;  but 
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I  see  in  you  so  often,  Blanche,  an  over-tasking  of 
Your  mind,  an  exhausting  energy  which  will  wear  you 
out  if  you  don't  take  care  ;  and  it  makes  me  anxious 
about  you." 

Blanche  checked  her  horse,  in  her  surprise,  as  she 
exclaimed  :  "Anxious  lest  I  should  overwork  myself! 
my  dear  papa !  why  I  have  nothing  to  do  all  clay  but 
to  consider  my  own  pleasure." 

"  And  your  pleasure  is  to  labour  for  others.  I 
see  it,  my  love,  when  you  don't  imagine  it.  From 
morning  till  night  you  give  yourself  no  rest.  There 
is  always  a  thought  of  duty  before  you." 

Blanche  waited  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  said ; 
"  I  wish  I  could  believe  it  was  so  ;  but  even  supposing 
it,  one  must  live  for  some  purpose,  with  some  aim, 
to  be  happy ;  and  I  should  certainly  like  to  know 
that  I  was  doing  my  utmost,  if  that  were  ever  so 
little.  I  can't  imagine  resting  in  anything  short  of 
the  utmost." 

"  It  is  a  strange  notion  for  such  a  child,"  said  the 
earl,  regarding  her  with  a  look  in  which  an  intense 
affection  was  mingled  with  wonder  and  respect ; 
"  but  it  will  scarcely  make  you  happy,  Blanche,  as 
you  suppose ;  because  your  notions  of  the  utmost 
are  unattainable." 

"  But  I  would  try ;  I  would  strive,"  exclaimed 
Blanche,  her  face  flushing  with  eagerness  ;  "  and  my 
rest  would  be  in  striving.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
done  and  to  be  accountable  for ;  and  life  may  be 
short,"  she  added  quietly. 

"  Yes,  it  may  be,"  replied  the  earl,  "  but  it  may 
also  be  long ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  to  shorten 
it  by  over  exertion." 

"I  would  not  do  that,"  said  Blanche;  "and  if 
I  could  see  any  danger  of  over  exertion,  I  would 
check  myself  as  a  matter  of  duty.  But  when  I  look 
at  other  people  and  see  how  they  are  circumstanced, 
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how  they  are  obliged  to  work,  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
absurd  iu  me  to  think  over  exertion  possible.  I  am 
forced  to  live  such  a  comfortable  life,  that  the  only 
satisfaction  I  can  find  in  it  is,  when  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  duty  comes  in  my  way,  doing  it 
thoroughly." 

Lord  Rutherford  repeated  the  word  "thoroughly," 
in  a  tone  of  much  thoughtfulness  ;  it  seemed  to  have 
aroused  a  new  train  of  ideas. 

"  I  think  sometimes,"  continued  Blanche,  "that 
people  must  be  better  and  happier  who  are  born  to 
work,  or  at  least  to  be  useful  in  some  definite  way. 
It  seems  as  if  a  great  responsibility,  and  a  great 
difficulty  must  be  taken  from  them." 

"  But  why  work,  my  dear  child  ? — why  fret  your- 
self about  such  subjects? — why  not  take  the  world 
as  it  is  given  you,  and  amuse  yourself  as  your  age 
points  out  ?" 

"Because — "  Blanche  began  her  sentence  twice, 
and  paused  with  the  effort  to  repress  some  rising 
feeling — ' '  because  one  should  be  so  sorry  if  the 
time  came  that  one  were  not  able ;  that  is,  one 
might  die,  or — or — it  might  not — the  power  might 
not  be  allowed  one  ;  and  if  it  were  so,  and  then  at 
the  last,  perhaps  just  before  one's  death,  one  had 
to  look  back  upon  this  time  wasted,  it  would  be  so 
dreadful."  Her  voice  grew  quite  composed  as  the 
sentence  concluded ;  but  the  earl  read  the  secret' 
dread  which  prompted  the  thought,  and  his  face  was 
in  an  instant  convulsed  with  an  expression  almost  of 
agony.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  on, 
without  venturing  upon  another  word  till  they 
reached  Senilhurst. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"Blanche,  where  are  you  going?  here  are  letters 
for  you,"  said  Lady  Charlton,  the  following  morn- 
ing, as  Blanche  came  into  the  library,  dressed  for 
walking. 

Blanche  received  her  letters,  and  was  going  to 
take  them  away,  when  her  aunt  again  made  the  in- 
quiry as  to  where  she  was  going.  "  It  is  too  damp, 
my  love,  for  you  to  be  out.  The  weather  is  quite 
changed — really  wintry.  I  must  have  you  careful 
of  yourself." 

Blanche  was  only  going  to  the  lodge  to  inquire  for 
the  little  boy,  and  had  no  intention,  she  said,  of 
remaining  out  long. 

"  Oh !  but,  my  dear,  we  can  send  quite  easily. 
Pray  don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  inquiring, 
and  don't  tire  yourself,  especially  to-day.  We  shall 
have  such  a  charming  importation  of  visitors  at 
dinner ;  people  you  will  be  sure  to  like,  so  don't 
wear  yourself  out  beforehand." 

"  Any  one  I  know  ?  "  asked  Blanche. 

"  Oh  !  yes — know  by  name  quite  well ;  "  and 
Lady  Charlton  ran  over  a  short  list,  consisting  of  a 
poet  and  a  poet's  wife  ;  an  historian,  his  sister,  and 
a  brother-in-law,  all  delightful  people ;  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Oak  field ;  "it  is  the 
greatest  favour  in  the  world  for  him  to  come,"  she 
said,  her  eyes  lighted  up  with  excitement.  "  He  is 
so  immensely  busy,  and  so  entirely  devoted  to  his 
parish,  and  the  bishop  makes  so  much  of  him,  and 
gives   him    such  a  quantity  of  work  to  do,  I  quite 
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despaired  of  him,  though  I  longed  for  you  to  see 
him,  Blanche.  But  I  tempted  him  with  the  petition 
that  he  would  give  an  opinion  about  the  restora- 
tion of  the  chancel  which  you  heard  Sir  Hugh  talk 
of.  Those  good  men  are  so  very  hard  to  get  at,  it  is 
quite  a  triumph  when  one  can  seize  upon  them  for 
a  day." 

"  And  will  Mrs.  Johnstone  come  too  ?  "  inquired 
Blanche.  "  Eleanor  Wentworth  knows  her,  I  think  ; 
I  remember  hearing  her  say  one  day  that  she  was  a 
particularly  nice  person." 

"  I  believe  she  is  very  nice, — extremely  quiet  and 
domestic ;  good  she  must  be  to  be  his  wife  ;  but  I 
don't  know  much  of  her;  she  seldom  leaves  home." 

"  Then  Mr.  Johnstone  will  come  alone,"  said 
Blanche. 

"  Mrs.  Johnstone  is  to  come,  if  it  is  not  too  wet, 
and  to  bring  a  friend  ;  but  I  must  confess  she  is  a  very 
secondary  consideration.  He  is  charming,  however. 
I  shall  persuade  him  to  stay  to-morrow,  if  I  possibly 
can  ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  obstinate.  But  that 
must  be  left ;  all  I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  my  love,  was 
to  give  you  a  warning  not  to  over-fatigue  yourself,  as 
I  should  give  Ady  warning  before  a  ball.  So  much 
for  difference  of  taste  !  By  the  by,  have  you  seen 
Ady  this  morning  ?  "  ' 

"  No,"  replied  Blanche  ;  "she  was  not  down-stairs 
when  I  left  the  breakfast-room." 

"  Shockingly  bad  habits  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Charl- 
ton, shaking  her  head.  "  I  wish  you  could  give  her 
a  little  of  your  energy  and  steadiness,  Blanche  ;  or, 
more  properly,  a  great  deal."  Then  assuming  an  air 
of  confidence,  she  added, — "  I  need  not  say  to  you, 
that  Ady  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety." 

Blanche  assented  by  a  look  of  sympathy,  for  she 
did  not  know  what  to  answer. 

"  She  is  very  giddy,"  continued  Lady  Charlton, 
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"and  wilful  too.  I  was  in  hopes  that  taking  her 
from  Rutherford  might  have  done  some  good,  but  I 
am  half  afraid.  Pray,  have  you  heard  from  Miss 
Wentworth  lately  ?  " 

Blanche  held  a  letter  from  Eleanor  in  her  hand, 
and  Lady  Charlton  began  to  excuse  herself  for  having 
kept  her  so  long  from  reading  it  ;  looking,  at  the 
same  time,  as  if  she  very  much  wished  that  it  should 
be  opened  in  her  presence. 

"London!"  exclaimed  Blanche,  in  surprise,  as 
she  broke  the  seal,  and  examined  the  date ;  "  that 
must  be  quite  a  sudden  plan." 

Lady  Charlton's  countenance  showed  some  uneasi- 
ness. Blanche  was  too  much  occupied  with  her 
letter  to  notice  it ;  yet  she  read  out  passages  occa- 
sionally, from  the  consciousness  that  Lady  Charlton 
was  standing  by,  listening  and  expecting.  Eleanor, 
it  seemed,  was  in  London,  staying  with  a  cousin  who 
was  about  to  sail  for  India,  and  had  insisted  upon  her 
paying  a  short  farewell  visit. 

"  She  does  not  write  in  good  spirits,"  said 
Blanche,  commenting  upon  the  letter  as  she  went 
on ;  "  Rutherford  is  so  dull,  she  says,  without  me. 
I  was  afraid  she  would  miss  me ;  she  wants  so 
much  to  know  what  I  am  doing."  Here  followed 
an  extract  from  the  letter,  and  rather  an  unfortunate 
one,  for  it  brought  Blanche  into  the  middle  of  a  con- 
fidential senteuce,  before  she  exactly  knew  where  she 
was,  and  when  it  was  equally  impossible  either  to 
go  forwards  or  backwards,  without  explanation  :  she 
stopped  and  coloured  ;  and  then,  laughing  at  her 
own  awkwardness,  exclaimed,  "  I  don't  know  why  I 
should  be  so  shy  with  you,  Aunt  Charlton  ?  I  am 
sure  you  will  understand.  Eleanor  and  I  were 
talking  one  day  at  Rutherford,  about  being  separated 
all  the  winter  ;  and  we  said  it  would  be  so  nice  if  she 
could  come  here  for  a  little  time  :  but  we  both  agreed 
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it  could  not  be,  because  we  knew  you  were  uncom- 
fortable about  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Adelaide.  Now, 
Eleanor  says  sbe  cannot  help  thinking  about  it,  and 
longing  for  it,  because  London  is  so  near,  and  the 
Johnstones  have  asked  her  to  go  to  them,  which 
would  bring  her  into  the  neighbourhood.  Her 
brother  is  not  with  her,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
real  objection,  if  I  could  manage  it.  But  you  must 
not  think  about  it,  please,"  continued  Blanche, 
affectionately.  "  I  would  not  worry  you  on  any 
account,  and  I  know  the  house  is  full,  and  it  may  be 
very  inconvenient ;  and  as  to  her  visit  to  Mrs.  John- 
stone, she  does  not  say  she  is  going,  only  that  she 
has  been  asked.  I  merely  mentioned  it  that  you 
might  see  there  was  no  mystery.  I  need  not  let 
Eleanor  know  that  the  idea  was  ever  suggested  to 

you." 

It  was  a  great  effort  to  Lady  Charlton  to  conceal 
that  the  visit  of  any  person  of  the  name  of  Went- 
worth would  be  disagreeable  to  her  ;  but  she  was 
really  extremely  fond  of  Blanche,  and  anxious  to 
make  her  happy,  and  if  Mr.  Wentworth  was  out  of 
the  way,  there  could  be  no  actual  objection  to  Eleanor 
herself.  Still  she  hesitated ;  it  was  opening  the 
door,  and  no  one  could  foresee  the  consequences. 

"  If  I  were  quite  sure  about  Mr.  Wentworth,"  she 
began . 

Blanche  interposed  with  an  urgent  entreaty  that 
she  would  not  allow  the  subject  to  trouble  her  for  an 
instant.  She  could  quite  understand ;  so  would 
Eleanor.  And,  after  all,  even  if  the  invitation  was 
given,  Mrs.  Wentworth  might  not  like  Eleanor  to  ac- 
cept it ;  and  Lady  Charlton  acquiesced,  but  not  as  if 
she  was  satisfied  with  the  decision  ;  it  seemed  unkind, 
and  all  Blanche's  assurances  to  the  contrary  failed  to 
restore  her  to  equanimity. 

Poor  Blanche  heartily  repented  her  imprudence  in 
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reading  the  letter  aloud  too  hastily.  It  was  a  lesson 
for  the  future,  but  the  experience  was  bought  dearly. 
Lady  Charlton  was,  to  use  the  common  expression, 
"  put  out ;"  and  there  is  nothing  which  effects  this 
more  surely  with  people  who  seek  popularity,  and 
pique  themselves  upon  good-nature,  than  being 
obliged  to  appear  ill-natured.  She  endeavoured  to 
change  the  subject,  and  spoke  again  of  the  guests 
who  were  expected  in  the  evening ;  but  she  showed 
plainly  what  was  burdening  her  mind,  by  saying, 
as  she  left  the  room,  "  You  know,  my  dear,  I 
could  not  bear  to  be  ungracious  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
mere  compliment  to  ask  Miss  Wentworth  here  merely 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  next  week  we  shall  really 
not  have  a  bed  to  spare." 

Blanche  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  try  and  forget  her  disappointment  as  best 
she  might.  She  left  the  house,  intending  to  go  to 
the  Lodge,  but  the  sky  was  clouding  over,  and  before 
she  had  gone  any  distance,  large  drops  of  rain  fell, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  return. 

Misfortunes,  every  one  agrees,  never  come  alone, 
and  this  disturbance  of  her  plans  was  a  great  increase 
to  Blanche's  annoyance.  She  was  lingering  under 
the  portico,  trying  to  persuade  herself  that  black 
clouds  and  faint  glimmerings  of  light,  swiftly  appear- 
ing and  vanishing,  meant  fine  weather,  when  Adelaide 
Charlton  came  to  the  hall  door,  and  seeing  that 
Blanche  had  been  walkiug,  asked  what  the  weather 
was  likely  to  be.  Blanche  was  a  little  startled  by 
the  question,  for  she  had  not  thought  that  any  one 
was  near,  and  turned  rather  quickly  to  answer,  it. 
At  the  same  moment  Adelaide  dropped  a  letter,  which 
she  was  reading.  Blanche  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  but 
Adelaide  stepped  forward  in  a  great  hurry  to  prevent 
her. 

"  Thank  you  ;  don't  trouble  yourself,"   she  said, 
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hurriedly, — crumpling  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and 
evidently  much  discomposed  ;  "  have  you  had  letters 
this  morning? — any  from  Mrs.  Howard — from  Ruther- 
ford ? — but  I  forgot,  there  is  no  one  to  write  to  you 
there  ;  that  is  I  suppose, — I  imagine — is  Miss  Went- 
worth  at  home  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Blanche,  a  little  surprised  'at  Ade- 
laide's confused  manner ;  "  she  has  been  on  a  visit 
to  a  cousin,  in — " 

Blanche  did  not  say  where,  for  a  little  dog,  a  pet 
of  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey's,  just  then  came  running  up 
to  her,  and  jumping  upon  her  dress,  diverted,  for  the 
moment,  the  current  of  her  ideas. 

"  And  Miss  Wentworth  is  going  to  remain — how 
long  did  you  say,  in  London  ?"  inquired  Adelaide, 
still  lingering,  with  the  pretence  of  watching  the 
weather. 

"  I  don't  know,  exactly,"  replied  Blanche,  not  ob- 
serving, in  her  simplicity,  the  knowledge  which 
Adelaide  showed  of  Eleanor's  movements. 

"  She  will  not  have  time  to  come  here,  I  suppose," 
said  Adelaide,  carelessly. 

Blanche  did  perceive  something  unusual  in  this 
remark — in  the  tone  rather  than  the  words.  She 
looked  at  Adelaide  more  attentively.  There  was 
anxiety  in  her  face  ;  an  anxiety  which  she  was  trying 
to  hide  by  a  forced  coolness.  She  bent  down  to 
caress  the  dog,  and  again  the  letter  fell  from  her 
hand.  Blanche  did  not  offer  a  second  time  to  pick 
it  up ;  but,  as  it  lay  for  an  instant  on  the  ground, 
she  thought  the  handwriting  was  Eleanor's. 

"  It  won't  do  for  excursions  to-day,"  said  Adelaide, 
advancing  to  the  top  of  the  steps  ;  "  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  amuse  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can 
within  doors.  It  is  a  happy  thing  we  have  not  very 
stupid  people  to  entertain :  the  Cuthbert  Greys  are 
invaluable  on  a  wet  day." 
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"  And  there  are  so  many  coming  to  dine  and 
sleep,"  observed  Blanche :  "  with  such  a  set  of 
geniuses,  we  ought  to  be  very  agreeable." 

"  Geniuses  !  "  exclaimed  Adelaide  ;  "  of  all  things 
in  a  country  party,  I  hate  geniuses  ;  people  who 
force  one  to  count  the  letters  in  every  word  one 
utters,  lest  one  should  shock  them  by  one's  ignorance: 
and  who,  after  all,  are  generally  the  dullest  persons 
one  ever  meets." 

"Then  you  must  have  goodness  instead,"  said 
Blanche,  laughing.  "  Mr.  Johnstone  is  more  famous, 
I  believe,  for  his  goodness  even  than  for  his  talents." 

Adelaide  made  no  reply,  but  ran  down  the  steps, 
regardless  of  the  rain,  and  declared  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  fine. 

"  You  will  be  very  wet ;  do  come  in,  pray  Adelaide 
do,"  remonstrated  Blanche.  But  Adelaide's  fancy, 
at  that  time,  was  to  be  considered  strong.  On  other 
occasions  she  sometimes  chose  to  be  thought  delicate. 
She  stayed  just  long  enough  to  prove  that  she  would 
have  her  own  way,  and  then  ran  back  into  the  house, 
leaving  Blanche  provoked  by  her  absurdity,  and 
rather  mystified  by  her  manner. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A    wet   day  in  a  country  house  is  undoubtedly  a 
trial ;  often  of  the  spirits,  and  always  of  the  mental 
resources  of  the  party  assembled.     Senilhurst  was  as 
pleasant  a  house,  under  such  circumstances,  as  could 
well  be  imagined,  for  there  were  books  for  those  who 
chose  to  employ  their  minds ;    music  and  drawings 
for  any  who   enjoyed  and   appreciated  them  ;    and 
billiards  for  idle  gentlemen  who  had  no  other  way  of 
killing  time.     Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  sat  near  a  window, 
ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  light  upon  her  em- 
broidery frame, — really,  that  she  might  be  able  to 
see  all  that  was  going  on.     The  Miss  Greys  wrote 
letters  and  worked,  and  tried  to  make  Lord  Erlsmere 
talk,  and  to  persuade  Maude  to  sing.     Adelaide  was 
unusually  quiet ;  it  was  supposed  because  she  was 
interested   in  a  new  novel ;    and  not   even   the  en- 
trance of  an    occasional  refugee  from  the  library — 
tired  of  prosing  with  Sir  Hugh,  and  hoping  to  find 
relief  in  the  society  of  ladies — induced  her  to  exert 
herself  to    be   entertaining.     Lady  Charlton   came 
into  the  room  frequently  ;  gossiped  a  little  with  Mrs. 
Cuthbert  Grey,  and  admired  the  Miss  Greys'  work, 
and  wished  earnestly  that   she  could  find  time  to 
be  as  industrious ;    and  then  turned  to  Lord  Erls- 
mere, with  some  question  about  the  post-office,  or 
the  railroads,  which  brought   out  his    accurate  in- 
formation upon  all  matters  of  public  interest.     "  But 
there  was  no  resting-place  for  her  there,"  as  she  said 
herself  with  a  tragicomic  shake  of  the  head,  which 
implied  that   she  was  overpowered  with  business. 
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"  The  poor  little  new  schoolmistress  had  come  to  make 
a  complaint  to  Sir  Hugh  about  her  chimney  ;  and 
Mrs.  Foster,  at  the  Lodge,  wanted  advice  about  her 
boy;  and  many  other  little  matters,  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned,  were  all  requiring  her  presence  elsewhere. 
She  wished  earnestly  that  she  could  have  a  day's 
quiet — but  home  and  quietness  were  not  synonymous 
terms  " — and,  with  a  resigned  sigh,  Lady  Charlton 
flitted  from  the  room,  leaving  her  guests  in  a  very 
agreeable  state  of  feeling — compounded  of  pleasure 
at  the  delicate  flattery  administered  to  themselves — 
and  admiration  of  the  energetic,  self-denying,  and 
useful  life  of  their  hostess. 

"  Lady  Blanche  does  not  give  us  much  of  her 
society  in  the  morning,"  said  Miss  Caroline  Grey  to 
Maude,  after  they  had  been  silent  for  some  minutes, 
and  were,  as  she  thought,  in  danger  of  becoming 
victims  to  dulness  in  consequence. 

"  She  spends  a  great  deal  of  her  time  with  her 
father,  I  imagine,"  observed  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey,  in 
a  soft  voice.  "  One  cannot  be  surprised  at  it.  Such 
a  sweet  young  creature  as  she  is ! — he  must  ta'ke 
great  delight  in  forming  her  character." 

"  Her  character  is  formed,  I  should  think,"  said 
Lord  Erlsmere,  who,  if  not  a  first-rate  person  in 
point  of  interest,  was  certainly  so  in  his  love  of  truth 
and  simplicity. 

Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  sank  from  rapture  into  pity. 
"  Yes,  Lady  Blanche's  character,  she  supposed, 
might  be  said  to  be  formed  ;  formed  in  a  peculiar  way 
for  so  young, — so  very  young  a  person  ;  but  that 
would  scarcely  prevent  Lord  Rutherford  from  being 
anxious  about  her.  Poor  man  !  he  had  great  cause  for 
anxiety  ;"  and  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  sighed,  and  again 
repeated,  "Poor  man;"  and  concluded  with  observing, 
"  that  it  must  be  a  comfort  to  him,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  see  his  daughter  so  cheerful,  and  with 
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such  even  spirits."  An  observation  which  made 
Lord  Erlsmere  look  up  with  a  perception  of  some 
secret  meaning. 

Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  worked  very  diligently  after 
this,  or>ly  pausing  every  now  and  then  to  inquire 
how  her  eldest  daughter  was  progressing  in  her 
studies  ;  for  Miss  Grey  had,  within  the  last  few  mi- 
nutes, laid  down  her  pen,  and  commenced  the  perusal 
of  a  political  pamphlet  which  Lord  Erlsmere  had 
been  heard  to  recommend  strongly.  This  brought 
on  a  discussion,  deferential  on  the  part  of  Miss  Grey, 
and  animated  on  that  of  Lord  Erlsmere  ;  in  the 
midst  of  which  something  very  like  a  groan  was  heard 
to  escape  from  Maude — and  throwing  down  her  book, 
with  an  ejaculation  at  its  stupidity,  she  left  the  room 
apparently  in  a  fit  of  impatience. 

There  was  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  prospect  of  the 
weather  ;  a  little  blue  sky  in  the  west,  and  symptoms 
of  dispersion  amongst  the  clouds  overhead.  Maude 
stood  in  the  portico,  as  Adelaide  had  done  before — 
her  own  countenance  very  like  a  thunder-cloud — and 
her  voice,  as  she  hummed  the  first  few  notes  of  a 
German  song,  not  very  unlike  its  distant  rumbling. 
Yet  it  was  not  the  thunder-cloud  of  anger  only — 
sadness  and  weariness  were  mingled  with  it ;  and 
when,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  she  went  to  put  on 
a  bonnet  and  shawl,  intending  to  take  a  solitary  walk  in 
the  colonnade,  it  was  with  a  listlessness  which  proved 
that  the  walk,  in  itself,  was  no  object  to  her.  Many 
times  she  paced  up  and  down — slowly  and  decidedly 
— stopping  every  now  and  then  as  the  sound  of 
wheels  caught  her  ear ;  but  even  in  this,  there  was 
the  same  indifference  and  languor.  A  carriage  at  last 
entered  the  park,  and  was  driving  up  to  the  house ; 
Maude  turned  a  corner  to  avoid  being  seen,  and 
then  looked — she  did  not  know  why ,  visitors  were 
not  of  any  importance  to  her,  and  this  was  a  hired 
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carriage — a  fly  ; — probably  some  people  come  to 
stay  ; — the  Johnstones  possibly — they  were  expect- 
ed before  luncheon.  Yes,  so  it  was  ; — Mr.  John- 
stone, with  a  pleasant,  clever,  rather  eager  face  ; 
and  Mrs.  Johnstone,  with  a  face  which  none  would 
remark.  And  there  was  a  friend  too — a  tall,  elegant- 
looking  girl,  her  features  were  not  seen  at  first, 
she  lingered  behind  Mrs.  Johnstone ;  but  Maude 
caught  a  full  view  of  them,  as  some  remark  was 
made  which  induced  her  to  look  towards  the  colon- 
nade, and  saw — she  could  not  be  mistaken — un- 
doubtedly it  must  be — Eleanor  Wentworth.  Maude's 
impulse  was  a  strange  one ; — it  was  less  surprise 
than  irritation  ; — it  made  her  rush  down  the  steps 
from  the  colonnade,  and  hurry  away  into  the  thick 
shrubbery,  and  from  thence  into  the  park ;  and 
away — she  scarcely  cared  where — so  that  she  might 
be  certain  of  solitude. 

The  clouds  were  now  gathering  together  again,  and 
a  driving  mist  was  settling  into  rain  ;  but  Maude  was 
at  no  time  as  mindful  of  weather  as  her  health  re- 
quired, and  though  she  was  tired  with  her  walk,  went 
on,  until  a  pelting  shower  convinced  her  how  unwise 
she  had  been,  and  induced  her  to  think  seriously  of 
shelter.  The  lodge  was  near,  and  she  hurried  towards 
it,  and  opeued  the  door  unceremoniously.  The  next 
moment  she  repented  of  her  haste,  for  she  was  an 
intruder.  She  saw  it  directly,  as  Blanche  rose  from 
a  seat  by  the  side  of  the  sick  boy's  bed,  and  closing 
a  book  from  which  she  had  been  reading  to  him,  said, 
"  I  will  come  and  finish  it  to-morrow  if  I  can ;  and 
you  will  try  and  think  about  it,  Johnnie,  and  be  pa- 
tient, wont  you  ?" 

Her  hand  was  laid  upon  the  little  fellow's  burning 
cheek,  and  she  bent  over  him  and  whispered,  "  God 
bless  you  !"  and  as  Maude  came  forward  to  speak  to 
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the  child  herself,  she  perceived  Lord  Rutherford  also. 
He  was  standing  behind  a  projecting  wall,  and  gazing 
so  earnestly  upon  Blanche,  that  he  had  not  noticed 
Maude.  He  came  into  the  light  as  she  spoke,  and 
laughed  at  their  meeting,  and  said  a  few  words  in  his 
usual  tone,  but  there  was  deeper  thought  beneath  the 
outward  indifference,  and  the  glance  of  his  eye  was 
softened  as  it  rested  upon  Blanche  into  the  expression 
of  a  woman's  tenderness. 

"We  can  go  now,  I  think,  dear  papa,"  said 
Blanche,  drawing  near  to  him. 

He  was  generally  cold,  even  to  her,  in  the  presence 
of  others ;  but  now  he  put  his  arm  around  her  and 
kissed  her.  They  stood  together  by  the  side  of  the 
child's  bed.  Maude  watched  them  with  an  indefin- 
able feeling  of  repose. 

"  We  will  come  again  to-morrow,"  said  Blanche, 
appealing  to  her  father. 

"Yes,  to-morrow,  if  we  can.  He  will  be  better 
then  we  hope ;  and  we  must  remember  what  he 
wants.     I  will  speak  about  it  myself." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,"  said  Blanche  ; — "  so 
very  much :"  and  the  child  tried  to  sit  up,  and 
thanked  him  also ;  and  Lord  Rutherford  turned 
hastily  away,  for  he  would  not  for  worlds  it  should  be 
seen  that  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eye. 

"  This  is  not  weather  for  you  to  be  out  in,  Maude," 
said  Blanche,  as,  the  shower  being  over,  they  left 
the  cottage  together,  the  earl  lingering  behind.  "  I 
was  half  afraid  of  it  myself,  and  I  am  much  stronger 
than  you  are." 

"  It  is  better  at  least  than  the  weather  within," 
replied  Maude,  shortly.  "You  seldom  sit  in  the 
drawing-room  in  the  morning  ;  so  you  don't  know 
what  it  is.  But  I  wonder  you  ventured  so  far  from 
home  when  you  were  expecting  Eleanor  Wentworth." 
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She  said  this  bitterly ;  and,  when  Blanche  turned 
round  in  extreme  surprise,  she  saw  that  Maude's  lip 
was  curling  with  pride  and  anger. 

"I  don't  want  to  blame  you,  Blanche,"  began 
Maude  again ;  but  Blanche  interrupted  her  with 
questions  as  to  her  meaning.  Could  she  be  sure 
that  it  was  Eleanor  ?  did  she  know  whether  Lady 
Charlton  was  annoyed  ?  and  similar  inquiries  which 
were  a  very  evident  proof  that  Eleanor's  visit  was 
entirely  unexpected.  Maude's  irritated  face  was 
gradually  soothed  as  the  conviction  strengthened,  yet 
her  only  reply  was,  "  One  can't  doubt  you,  Blanche; 
but  don't  hurry  on  in  that  way.  Must  you  see  Miss 
Wentworth  immediately?" 

"  Yes  ;  no  ;  there  is  no  absolute  necessity.  "Why 
must  I  not  go?"  inquired  Blanche. 

"  Simply  because  I  must  speak  to  you  first,"  an- 
swered Maude.  "  Can  I  not  have  a  few  moments  of 
your  precious  time?"  she  added,  as  Blanche  seemed 
inclined  to  wait  for  Lord  Rutherford. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  presently  ;  but  I  must  not  leave 
him  to  walk  home  alone  ;"  and  Blanche  turned  back 
and  put  her  arm  within  her  father's.  They  walked 
on  silently.  Blanche  was  too  much  perplexed  and 
annoyed  at  Eleanor's  unforeseen  arrival  even  to  men- 
tion her  name. 

"  I  may  come  to  you  before  dinner,  papa  ;  may 
I  not  ?"  she  said,  as  they  reached  the  house,  and 
Lord  Rutherford  stood,  apparently  expecting  her  to 
enter. 

Maude  touched  her  arm  impatiently,  "  If  you 
stay  here,  Blanche,  you  will  be  seen.  I  must  have 
you  ;  this  way" — and  she  would  have  drawn  her  into 
the  colonnade. 

Blanche  resisted.  "  I  may  come  and  seal  your 
letters,  papa,  at  five  o'clock;  may  I  not?"  she  in- 
quired  again.      Lord    Rutherford   smiled.     Maude, 
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eager  as  she  was,  could  not  help  noticing  the  fondness 
of  his  manner. 

"  Good-b'ye,"  said  Blanche,  lightly.  "  I  am  going 
with  Maude  now." 

She  followed  her  cousin  through  the  colonnade,  and 
Lord  Rutherford  stood  at  the  door,  and  watched  them 
till  they  had  turned  the  angle  of  the  building  ;  and, 
even  when  they  were  out  of  sight,  he  still  lingered,  as 
if  unwilling  even  for  those  few  minutes  to  lose  sight 
of  her. 

"And  now,  Blanche,  answer  me,"  exclaimed 
Maude,  when  they  were  alone,  "  only  once,  tell  me 
plainly,  did  you  not  expect  Eleanor  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  in  all  but  the  exact  words — why 
do  you  ask  me  again  ?" 

"  Because — the  world  is  a  strange  world — more 
strange  every  day— more  irritating,  aggravating,  en- 
raging." Maude  walked  on  so  rapidly,  that  Blanche 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  her. 

"  Adelaide,  and  the  Cuthbert  Greys,  and  that  bore 
Lord  Erlsmere,  and  Eleanor  Wentworth — they  are  all 
alike  ;  not  one  better  than  the  other,"  continued 
Maude.  "If  they  were  twenty  times  your  friends, 
Blanche,  I  must  say  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  Maude,  pray — if  you  would  only  be 
clear — only  tell  me  what  you  are  thinking  of.  You 
really  make  me  impatient !" 

"  Then  I  make  you  what  I  am  myself,"  answered 
Maude.  "  I  need  not  do  that  either,"  she  added  in 
a  lower  and  graver  tone  ;  "  but  you  are  too  good  for 
them,  Blanche  ;  and  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  deluded. 
Why  do  you  put  faith  in  Eleanor  Wentworth?" 

"  Eleanor  !  she  is  my  friend  ;  we  were  brought  up 
together  :  whom  can  I  put  faith  in  besides?"  inquired 
Blanche,  in  rather  a  frightened  tone. 

"  In  me,"  exclaimed  Maude,  sarcastically.  "  I 
should  not  treat  you   as  Eleanor  Wentworth  does." 
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Then,  seeing  that  Blanche  was  silent  from  astonish- 
ment, she  added,  "  You  did  not  know  that  she  was 
expected  to-day ;  but  Adelaide  did;"  Blanche  re- 
membered the  handwriting  she  had  seen,  and  could 
not  doubt  the  assertion.  "  I  am  not  jealous,"  con- 
tinued Maude.  "  I  don't  want  to  win  your  affection, 
or  any  of  that  romantic  nonsense  ;  so  you  need  not 
think  I  have  any  double  meaning." 

"  Double  !  oh,  no  !  impossible  !  "  interrupted 
Blanche. 

"Not  so  impossible  as  you  may  think.  People 
don't  tell  tales  of  one  another,  generally,  without 
some  meaning.  Mine  is  to  put  you  on  your  guard, 
and  make  you  see  that  Eleanor  Wentworth  is  too 
much  a  friend  of  Adelaide's  to  be  a  friend  of  yours 
too." 

"  But  indeed,  Maude,  you  wrong  me  very  much," 
exclaimed  Blanche.  "  I  know  that  Eleanor  is  what 
some  people  would  call  a  friend  of  Adelaide's  ;  that 
is,  they  are  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  laugh  and 
talk  together  ;  but  that  sort  of  thing  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  her  feeling  for  me.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
it  should  stand  in  her  way." 

"  Has  it  not  stood  in  the  way?"  inquired  Maude, 
coolly.  "  Why  did  not  Miss  Wentworth  tell  you 
she  was  coming  here  to-day?" 

"  Because — for  a  thousand  reasons.  I  will  go  and 
ask  her ;"  and  she  would  have  hurried  away,  if 
Maude  had  not  detained  her. 

"Blanche,  how  long  will  you  be  a  child,  trusting 
and  deceived  1  I  tell  you  I  know  Eleanor  Wentworth 
better  than  you  do.  She  is  Adelaide's  friend  ;  and 
like  her — vain,  frivolous, — worldly  ;  that  is  the  word 
you  will  understand." 

"  No  ;  that  she  never  was,  and  never  will  be,"  ex- 
claimed Blanche  with  energy.  "  I  will  not  listen  to 
you,  Maude  ;  it  is  unfair  to  Eleanor.     She  was  my 
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first  friend,  and  I  will  not  hear  her  spoken  ill  of 
without  giving  her  the  opportunity  of  defending  her- 
self.    I  will  ask  her  for  an  explanation." 

"Ask,  ask,  if  you  will,"  answered  Maude;  "and 
make  her  tell  you  why  she  keeps  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  Adelaide ;  and  why  Adelaide's 
letters  are  never  to  be  seen.  Ask  her  whether  she 
is  not  encouraging  her  in  that  utter  folly  which  went 
on  at  Rutherford ;  the  very  thought  of  it  would 
make  me  ill,  if  I  did  not  know  that  Adelaide  can 
carry  on  as  many  flirtations  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year,  so  that  there  is  no  real  danger  ;  but  Miss  Went- 
worth  should  never  have  demeaned  herself  to  bear 
any  part  in  it ;  she  should " 

Blanche  broke  in  upon  the  sentence.  "  Maude," 
she  said  earnestly,  "  you  are  making  me  very  un- 
happy ;  any  facts  would  be  better  than  these  vague 
hints." 

Maude's  tone  of  angry  sarcasm  changed  into  one 
of  quiet  seriousness,  when  she  saw  that  Blanche  was 
really  distressed.  "  I  have  spoken  in  this  way," 
she  said,  "  because  I  have  no  actual  facts  to  bring 
forward  ;  only  convictions  of  my  own,  from  observa- 
tion. You  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  Adelaide  be- 
haved at  Rutherford,  and  how  annoyed  mamma  was. 
I  did  not  tell  you,  Blanche,  half  how  disgusting  the 
whole  affair  was  to  me.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am 
more  fastidious  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  when 
I  see  that  sort  of  thing  going  on  it  makes  me  hate 
myself  for  being  one  of  the  same  race.  Mamma 
thought  it  would  be  all  over  when  Adelaide  came 
here,  which  was  more  than  I  did  ;  at  least,  I  was  sure 
that  if  she  did  not  flirt  with  Mr.  Wentworth,  she 
would  with  some  one  else  ;  and  so  she  has  done,  as  you 
may  have  seen.  Adelaide  is  one  of  those  persons 
who  can't  look  or  speak  without  flirting ;  but  I  did 
not  know,  till  a  few  days  ago,  that  she  has  not  given 
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up  the  old  folly.  I  suspected  it  from  seeing  letters 
come  frequently  in  Miss  "Wentvvorth's  handwriting, 
and  I  taxed  Adelaide  with  it,  and  she  tried  to  turn 
off  the  subject,  but  she  could  not  deceive  me.  And 
now  suddenly,  without  any  invitation  from  my  mother, 
they  have  contrived  that  Miss  Wentworth  shall 
come  here.  What  for,  I  can't  pretend  to  say  ;  but  I 
should  have  supposed  that  pride  alone  might  have 
prevented  her  from  intruding  herself  where  she  must  * 
be  aware  she  is  not  welcome."  Maude  paused  ;  but 
Blanche,  without  venturing  to  reply,  walked  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  towards  the  entrance  of  the  house. 
"  You  will  not  believe  me,  now  ?  "  said  Maude,  fol- 
lowing her. 

Blanche  turned  round  quickly,  "  What  would 
you  say,  if  I  believed  accusations  against  you, 
before  I  had  given  you  the  opportunity  of  explana- 
tion?" 

"  You  would  believe  them  instantly,"  exclaimed 
Maude;  "but  your  affection  deceives  you  in  this  case." 
"And  have  I  no  affection  for  you,  Maude  ?  " 
There  was  a  quivering  movement  about  Maude's 
harsh  decided  mouth.  She  threw  herself  upon  a 
bench,  and  when  Blanche  stooped  to  kiss  her,  her 
cheek  was  wet  with  tears. 

"Dear  Maude,"  said  Blanche  kindly,  and  she  sat 
down  by  her.  A  proud  struggle  was  visible  on 
Maude's  face. 

"  Not  pity  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Save  me  from 
pity.  After  all,  what  does  it  signify  to  me,  if  the 
world  is  made  up  of  hypocrites.  I  don't  mean  you, 
Blanche,"  she  added,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself, 
at  poor  Blanche's  expression  of  wonder  and  horror  ; 
"You  don't  belong  to  the  world  ;  but  it  is  so  wear- 
ing to  live  day  after  day  with  people  one  despises ; 
to  see  no  beauty,  no  goodness  anywhere,  except — I  see 
it  in  you  ;  but  it  is  weak  goodness — superstition." 
f  2 
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"  Yet  I  am  happy,"  said  Blanche  quickly,  "and 
you  are  not." 

A  crimson  flush  dyed  Maude's  sallow  cheek,  and 
then  it  faded  away  to  a  deadly  paleness,  and  she 
answered,  "  If  I  am  not  happy,  it  is  because  I  was 
not  born  to  be  deceived." 

"  Suspicion  is  deceit,"  said  Blanche  ;  "because  it 
makes  us  believe  evil  to  exist  where  it  does  not." 

"But  it  does  exist;  one  sees  it  everywhere,"  ex- 
claimed Maude  ;  "only  it  puts  on  a  mask.  Look  at 
that  woman,  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey,  my  mother's  idol. 
Such  a  good  churchwoman !  a  perfect  example ! 
reads  sermons  by  the  hundreds,  and  buys  good  little 
books  by  cartloads.  I  have  heard  her  talk,  until,  if  I 
had  not  known  her,  I  could  have  supposed  she  was 
St.  Cuthbert,  instead  of  Mrs.  Cuthbert ;  but  I  sat  in 
the  drawing-room  this  morning,  and  watched  her 
toadying  Lord  Erlsmere,  in  hopes  of  making  him  fall 
in  love  with  her  eldest  girl,  until  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  If  I  had  had  a  scourge  I  verily  believe  I 
should  have  used  it." 

"  One  might  be  tempted  to  do  so,  sometimes,"  said 
Blanche,  smiling,  "if  one  might  begin  upon  one- 
self." 

"Oneself!"  and  Maude's  face  became  very  sad ; 
"  but  I  must  leave  that,  and  I  did  not  intend  to  talk 
of  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey,  only  the  woman  drives  me 
wild.  You  may  as  well  go,  Blanche  ;  you  won't  be 
undeceived,  so  you  must  follow  your  own  course." 

Blanche  did  not  like  to  go,  Maude's  face  was  so 
worn  and  harassed  that  it  grieved  her  to  look  at  it. 
'  I  should  like  to  make  you  happier,  Maude,"  she 
said,  still  lingering. 

"  Then  close  my  eyes  and  stop  my  thoughts,"  re- 
plied Maude,  bitterly.  "  Thought !  "  and  she  put 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  as  if  it  ached  terribly. 
"  Oh !  if  one  could  only  cease  from  it  but  for  one 
day." 
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"  Yet  it  is  the  great  object  of  education,  so  people 
say,  to  make  one  think,"  observed  Blanche. 

"  Is  it  ?  I  don't  know  ;  I  never  was  educated. 
No,  never,"  she  repeated,  answering  her  cousin's 
look  of  surprise.  "  I  was  left  to  bad  governesses, 
and  never  went  out  of  the  school-room.  I  learnt  just 
what  I  chose — what  I  could  teach  myself; — history 
and  geography  sometimes — thought  always.  I  be- 
gan thinking  when  I  was  a  child — when  people  sup- 
posed I  was  playing  with  my  doll :  I  thought  about 
the  doll, — why  it  did  not  speak — why  it  had  no 
mind — how  it  differed  from  me,  and  I  have  gone  on 
thinking  ever  since  :  yes,  on,  and  on,  and  on,  until — 
Blanche,  have  you  ever  thought  till  you  felt  that  the 
next  step  would  be  insanity  ? — That  is  what  I  have 
done,"  she  continued,  without  waiting  for  an  answer  ; 
"  and  I  have  fouud  others  who  have  done  the  same — 
clever  men,  men  I  thought  I  could  reverence.  I  met 
with  them  abroad;  but  they  were  all  alike — all  dis- 
appointing in  practice  and  differing  in  theory.  There 
was  no  rest;  what  one  believed  the  others  disbelieved." 

"  Can  there  ever  be  rest  in  the  systems  and  theories 
of  our  own  formiug?"  said  Blanche,  gently. 

Maude  shook  her  head.  "  Ah  !  Blanche,  there  is 
our  difference.  I  cannot  walk  blindfold.  I  cannot 
bow  my  intellect  to  forms  and  superstitions." 

"  I  hope  I  could  not  either,"  replied  Blanche  ;  "but 
I  am  afraid  we  can  scarcely  understand  each  other ; 
we  have  been  brought  up  so  differently.  I  was  told 
what  was  true,  as  a  child  ;  I  was  not  left  to  find  it  out 
for  myself.  I  was  taught  to  obey,  too,  before  I  knew 
the  reason  why.  Now  that  I  am  beginning  to  think 
for  myself,  I  see  that  what  I  learnt  agrees  with  the 
Bible  ;  and  if  I  try  to  follow  it,  it  makes  me  happy ; 
I  have  no  room,  therefore,  for  doubts." 

This  was  said  so  simply  and  confidently,  that 
Maude  looked  up  in  astonishment.     "  We  do  differ, 
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indeed,"  she  said,  proudly.  "Like  you,  I  am  a 
Christian  ;  but  I  must  put  my  own  interpretation 
upon  the  Bible.  To  yield  my  opinion  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  I  must  be  a  child  again." 

"  Must  you  ? "  and  Blanche  waited  for  a  few 
moments  in  thought,  and  then  added, — "  A  grown- 
up person  might  pray  to  be  taught  rightly,  and 
might  go  to  Church  regularly,  and  read  the  Bible, 
and  try  to  be  good  as  far  as  he  knew,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties,  and  then,  perhaps,  they  would  go 
away." 

"  And  that  is  what  you  would  have  me  do,"  said 
Maude,  quickly. 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  better,  I  think — safer  than 
argument — because — " 

"  Go  on — go  on,"  said  Maude,  impetuously. 

"  Safer,"  continued  Blanche,  more  firmly,  "  be- 
cause we  cannot  doubt  for  ever." 

"  No,  there  will  be  certainty  before  long  for  us 
all,"  said  Maude,  gravely. 

"  And  if  it  should  be  the  certainty  of  all  being  true 
which  we  doubted  and  thought  difficult  to  under- 
stand," pursued  Blanche,  "  it  would  be  very  horrible." 
Maude's  brow  contracted  as  with  pain. 

"  Very  horrible  !  would  it  not  ?"  repeated  Blanche. 
"  If,  I  mean,  we  had  gone  on  following  our  own  will, 
because  we  had  not  all  the  certainty  we  wished  for." 

Her  voice  was  very  tremulous  as  she  said  this  ;  and 
Maude  saw  that  she  turned  pale.  "  You  are  ill," 
she  observed.     "  I  have  kept  you  standing  too  long." 

"  No,  not  ill ;  only  cold,"  replied  Blanche ;  and 
she  wrapped  her  shawl  round  her. 

"And  I  have  kept  you  from  Miss  Wentworth," 
said  Maude,  a  little  sarcastically.  "  That  was  wrong 
in  me,  too." 

Blanche  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  not  a  subject  for 
amusement. 
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"You  really  don't  look  at  all  well,"  continued 
Maude.  "You  ought  not  to  have  gone  out  this 
damp  day,  and  I  have  kept  you  standing  and  walking 
till  you  are  tired  to  death.  Do  go  in  and  rest  before 
you  see  Miss  Wentworth." 

Blanche  repeated  that  it  was  only  the  cold  ;  a  fire 
would  make  her  quite  well;  but  Maude  was  not  satis- 
fied, and,  forgetting  her  own  grievances,  hurried  her 
into  the  house,  and  insisted,  with  the  most  perse- 
vering and  even  affectionate  attention,  on  seeing  that 
she  was  resting  comfortably  in  her  own  room,  before 
Eleanor  Wentworth  went  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

No  one  who  had  seen  the  Senilhurst  party  that 
evening  would  have  discovered  any  signs  of  unusual 
annoyance  or  uncongeniality,  unless  upon  close  in- 
spection, and  after  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  collected  together. 

Blanche,  indeed,  sat  in  an  easy  chair,  looking  pale 
and  talking  little ;  and  Lord  Rutherford  hovered 
about  her  to  ward  off  all  that  might  disturb  her.  But 
Blanche  smiled  and  seemed  contented,  and  her  father 
had  evidently  no  wish  except  to  be  near  her,  and  was 
quite  satisfied  when  he  found  her  pleased  in  listening 
to  Maude's  exquisite  singing,  and  in  the  intervals 
when  there  was  no  music  taking  a  part  in  a  conver- 
sation he  was  carrying  on  with  Lady  Charlton  and 
Mr.  Johnstone,  respecting  a  living  in  his  gift  which 
was  likely  soon  to  be  vacant. 

So  far  all  was  well ;  and  what  if  Adelaide's  manner 
was  absent  and  Maude's  cross,  if  Eleanor  Wentworth 
was  shy  and  Lady  Charlton  distant ;  these  differences 
were  not  visible  to  the  common  eye.  There  was  the 
same  polish  of  refinement  and  courtesy  over  all,  and 
the  drawing-room  at  Senilhurst  might  well  have  been 
supposed  to  contain  as  large  an  amount  of  comfort 
and  freedom  from  restraint  and  care  as  could  be 
found  amongst  any  similar  portion  of  English  society. 

Blanche  could  not  suspect  evil ;  it  was  not  in  her 
nature.  She  was,  besides,  far  from  well,  and  did  not 
feel  equal  to  thought.  She  had  not  seen  Eleanor  for 
nearly  half  au  hour  after  her  conversation  with  Maude; 
but,  when   they  did  meet,  the    explanation  of  her 
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sudden  arrival  was  simple  enough  to  put  to  flight  all 
the  suspicions  which  Maude  would  have  raised.  The 
visit  to  Mr.  Johnstone  had  been,  Eleanor  said,  quite 
unexpected.  She  had  arrived  only  two  days  before  ; 
Mr.  Johnstone  had  insisted  upon  bringing  her  to 
Senilhurst,  as  Lady  Charlton  had  given  him  a  "  carte 
blanche "  to  introduce  any  of  his  friends  ;  and  her 
name  had  not  been  mentioned  merely  to  cause  an 
amusing  surprise  to  Blanche.  Certainly,  she  allowed 
that  the  secret  had  been  entrusted  to  Adelaide,  but 
this  was  because — she  did  not  know  why,  exactly  ;  she 
had  been  executing  commissions  for  Adelaide  in 
London,  and  was  writing  to  her  about  them,  and  that 
put  it  into  her  head  to  name  it.  She  quite  sup- 
posed that  Adelaide  would  have  mentioned  her  being 
in  London  ;  but  it  was  just  like  her  to  forget. 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory,  and  Eleanor  was 
so  pleased,  and  bright,  and  affectionate,  so  enchanted 
to  see  Blanche  again,  so  full  of  all  the  parish  news 
of  Rutherford,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
quarrel  with  her.  Blanche  thought,  as  she  watched 
her  that  evening,  how  superior  she  was  to  every  one 
else  in  the  room ;  graceful,  intellectual,  brilliant, 
amiable ;  even  Lady  Charlton  was  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  the  praises  that  were  lavished  upon  her,  although 
the  next  moment  she  relapsed  into  coldness,  as  un- 
pleasant recollections  forced  themselves  upon  her. 

"  Frances,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  who  sat  op- 
posite to  Blanche,  in  a  gouty  chair,  trying  to  believe, 
and  to  make  other  persons  believe,  that  he  was  quite 
well ;  "  Frances,  my  dear — my  dear  Lady  Charlton — 
Frances  ;  "  Lady  Charlton  was  bending  her  head  low, 
to  catch  a  passing  observation  of  Mr.  Johnstone's  ; 
music  was  going  on  at  the  time  :  did  she  not,  or 
would  she  not  hear  ? — "  Frances — pshaw  ! — Maude, 
tell  your  mother  I  want  to  speak  to  her." 

Lady  Charlton  did  hear  then ;  she  smiled  sweetly 
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upon  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  promised  to  return  in  an 
instant. 

"You  wanted  to  say  something  to  me,  Sir  Hugh. 
Shall  I  ring  for  Pearson?" 

"  Pearson — folly  !  what  are  you  talking  of?  " 

"  Every  one  will  excuse  you,"  continued  Lady 
Charlton,  quite  amiably ;  "  I  was  saying  to  Mr. 
Johnstone,  just  now,  that  you  were  much  later  to- 
night than  usual." 

Sir  Hugh  very  nearly  knocked  away  the  pillows  in 
his  gouty  chair  ;  "  I  tell  you,  Frances,  I  am  not  going. 
All  I  wanted  to  say  was," — his  voice  sank  confiden- 
tially,— "  that  now  Miss  Wentworth  is  here,  we  may 
as  well  persuade  her  to  stay.  It  is  not  worth  while 
for  her  to  go  back  with  Mr.  Johnstone." 

"  Very  well — yes,  we  will  see  ;  tc-morrow  will  do. 
Lady  Charlton  was  hurrying  away  as  fast  as  possible. 

"But  listen,  Frances,  listen,"  and  Sir  Hugh  laid 
a  detaining  hand  on  her  dress ;  "  I  shall  ask  her 
presently;  I  think  it  is  right.  Dr.  Wentworth  is  an 
old  family  friend  ;  Mrs.  Wentworth  too ;  very  good 
people,  highly  respectable." 

Sir  Hugh  was  gradually  working  himself  into  a  fit 
of  excitement,  and  Lady  Charlton  was  in  an  agony 
lest  the  brilliant  variations  upon  the  piano  should 
suddenly  cease.  "  Very  well — yes,  we  will  see,"  she 
repeated  again. 

"  I  like  her,"  continued  Sir  Hugh  ;  "  she  is  very 
handsome,  dresses  well."  Lady  Charlton's  fidget  in- 
creased every  moment ;  in  another  minute,  Thalberg's 
variations  would  infallibly  come  to  an  end  ;  "  We  will 
settle  it  at  once  and  then  I  shall  go  to  bed." 

"But,  my  dear  Sir  Hugh,  hush— pray  be  quiet; 
trust  it  to  me." 

"  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do,"  pursued  Sir  Hugh ; 
"  it  will  please  Blanche — please  Lord  Rutherford  ; 
it  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  is  bound  to  do." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  of  course  ;  we  will  talk  about  it — only- 
just — of  course  you  will  have  your  own  way.  I  will 
go  and  say  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Johnstone  first." 

Sir  Hugh  allowed  her  to  depart ;  but  she  heard  him 
mutter  to  himself — "  It's  right,  quite  right ;  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  we  shall  manage  very  well.  Her 
brother  can  come  and  fetch  her." 

Just  then  Eleanor  left  the  piano,  where  she  had 
been  standing  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  Miss  Caro- 
line Grey's  music-book. 

Lady  Charlton  kept  Mr.  Johnstone's  few  words 
for  a  better  opportunity ;  and  seizing  upon  Eleanor, 
carried  her  off  to  the  ante-room. 

She  must  apologise,  she  said,  for  being  a  little 
unceremonious ;  but  she  really  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain Miss  Wentworth's  co-operation  in  a  plan  for 
detaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone  a  day  or  two 
longer  at  Senilhurst.  She  was  afraid  it  might  be 
inconvenient.  Blanche  had  told  her  that  Miss  Went- 
worth's stay  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  to  be  very 
short ;  and  she  could  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
say  anything,  however  glad  she  should  have  been 
to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  visit  at  Senilhurst. 
No  doubt  Mrs.  Wentworth  must  be  very  anxious  for 
her  daughter's  return,  and  they  must  look  forward 
to  a  future  occasion — a  more  fortunate  one — when 
engagements  on  both  sides  would  not  be  so  pressing. 
But  there  were  a  few  days  free  now,  before  the 
house  would  be  full.  Could  not  Miss  Wentworth  per- 
suade Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone  to  remain  with  her  at 
Senilhurst,  if  it  were  only  till  Saturday — from  Wed- 
nesday till  Saturday?  Surely  a  clergyman  might 
spare  two  days  ;  and  she  would  let  them  return  quite 
early  on  Saturday  morning,  if  it  were  necessary.  Miss 
Wentworth  would  join  in  the  request,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  granted ;  and  Blanche,  and 
every  one,  would  be  pleased.     "  Poor  Blanche  !  she 
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is  not  at  all  well,  I  am  afraid,"  concluded  Lady 
Charlton.  "  It  was  very  imprudent  in  her  to  go 
out  to-day.  I  think,  for  her  sake,  you  nmst  con- 
sent." 

Eleanor  Wentworth  was,  in  general,  peculiarly 
self-possessed ;  but  there  was  a  mixture  of  pride  and 
awkwardness  in  the  cold  politeness  of  her  manner,  as 
she  thanked  Lady  Charlton  for  the  invitation  to  her- 
self, but  feared  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  Mr. 
Johnstone  to  agree  to  the  proposal,  since  she  knew 
that  his  time  was  just  then  particularly  occupied. 
Lady  Charlton  instantly  grew  eager  to  carry  her  point. 
It  would  be  vexatious,  provoking,  in  every  way  dis- 
agreeable, to  be  refused.  She  must  have  it  settled  at 
once :  she  could  not  rest  till  it  was.  Might  she  only 
say  that  Miss  Wentworth  did  not  object  ?  And  in 
answer  to  the  acquiescence  which  followed  the  ques- 
tion, Lady  Charlton  was  so  grateful  and  cordial, 
that  Eleanor  found  herself  compelled  to  reciprocate 
civilities,  and  be  extremely  obliged  for  an  attention 
which  was  the  very  least  she  had  a  right  to  expect. 

A  short  conversation  of  entreaty  with  Mr.  John- 
stone followed,  and  Lady  Charlton  presently  returned 
to  Sir  Hugh,  pleased  and  placid.  She  had  gained  the 
point  he  wished,  Miss  Wentworth  was  going  to  stay  ; 
how  long  she  did  not  say,  and  Sir  Hugh  happily  did 
not  ask ;  but  soothed  by  the  apparent  obedience  to 
his  will,  consented  to  retire  for  the  night. 

Blanche  had  observed  part  of  the  progress  of  this 
arrangement,  and  understood  it.  She  had  little  to 
do  on  that  evening  except  to  observe,  and  there  was 
considerable  food  for  thought  in  all  she  saw,  even 
though  much  lay  concealed  from  her  usual  unsus- 
piciousness.  Maude's  face  was  one  which  particularly 
engaged  her  attention.  It  was  more  than  commonly 
sarcastic.  She  spoke  but  little  to  Blanche  ;  and,  when 
she  was  not  called  upon  to  sing,  devoted  herself  priu- 
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cipally  to  Lord  Erlsmere,  whom  she  engaged  in  a  dis- 
quisition upon  universal  suffrage,  which  kept  him 
engrossed  for  more  than  half  the  evening,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey.  Blanche  could 
scarely  help  smiling  at  the  cleverness  with  which 
Maude  managed  to  defeat  all  the  mother's  manoeuvres 
in  her  daughter's  favour.  Yet  it  left  a  very  disagree- 
able impression  upon  her  mind,  unfavourable  to  all 
parties  except  Lord  Erlsmere.  Blanche,  did  not  feel 
obliged  to  Maude  for  having  withdrawn  the  veil,  and 
given  her  an  insight  into  what  was  going  on  behind  the 
scenes.  It  was  low,  unlady-like,  to  say  nothing  more, 
and  as  she  looked  on,  and  found  herself  attributing 
motives,  and  suspecting  double  meanings,  she  felt 
ashamed  of  herself  as  if  she  also  was,  in  a  measure,  a 
party  to  the  conduct  which  she  disapproved. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go  to  bed,  my  love,"  said 
the  earl,  coming  behind  her  chair,  when  the  time-piece 
struck  ten  o'clock.  "You  can  slip  away  without 
being  noticed." 

Blanche  prepared  to  go,  for  she  was  very  tired. 

Maude,  who  was  standing  near  the  door,  stopped 
her  when  she  was  leaving  the  room.  "Are  you  going, 
Blanche  ? — good  night." 

"  Good  night,"  said  Blanche,  cheerfully ;  "  will 
you  tell  Eleanor  to  come  to  me  presently?" 

"  If  you  wish  it — if  I  must." 

"  Why,  is  there  any  objection  ?"  asked  Blanche ; 
"  I  shall  not  keep  her  long." 

"  Forewarned,  forearmed,"  said  Maude,  coldly. 

Blanche  looked  seriously  annoyed,  and  answered, 
"  You  cannot  make  me  suspicious,  Maude.  After  all 
you  said  this  afternoon  there  was  nothing  that  could 
not  be  explained." 

"Time  will  prove,"  said  Maude,  in  the  same  pro- 
voking tone. 

Blanche  turned  away  angrily ;  but  she  could  not 
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bear  to  part  in  such  a  spirit,  and  the  next  instant 
she  smiled,  and  offered  her  hand  to  her  cousin. 

The  hand  was  retained,  and  Maude,  looking  at  her 
anxiously  and  kindly,  said,  "  You  must  be  better 
to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so ;  I  am  nearly  sure  I  shall  be." 
"And  you  will  promise  to  sleep  well?" 
"  Yes,  if  I  can ;  the  extent  of  this  world's  pro- 
mises." 

"  Well,  then,  good  night,  once  more,"  and  Maude 
walked  away  to  the  piano,  and  Blanche  left  the  draw- 
ing-room. 
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Blanche  was  not  at  all  sorry  that  the  evening  was 
over.  When  she  sat  down  alone  in  her  room,  she 
looked  and  felt  wearied  in  mind  and  body,  and  was 
quite  startled  at  the  haggard  expression  of  her  own 
face,  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  features  in  a  glass. 
Illness  might  be  one  reason  for  her  being  depressed  ; 
there  was  nothing  else  particularly  to  cause  it,  but  she 
felt  very  solitary,  all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because 
there  were  so  many  about  heT.  Yet  she  ought  not 
to  be  solitary  when  Eleanor  was  in  the  house ;  a 
year  before  she  would  have  said  that  she  needed  no 
other  companionship.  And  why  should  she  now? 
What  change  had  come  over  her  ?  Her  mind  travelled 
back  to  the  days  that  were  past:  long  past  they  seemed, 
but  that  was  a  delusion  ;  it  was  but  a  short  time  ;  yet 
the  grey,  weather-stained  walls  of  the  old  manor  house, 
the  green  walks,  the  trim  holly  hedge,  the  antique  dial 
and  all  the  associations  connected  with  them,  were 
as  the  clear,  yet  faded  visions  of  a  distant  land  ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  friend  who  had  loved  her  from  in- 
fancy, though  sweet  to  her  recollection,  was  very 
faint,  as  the  dying  notes  of  music  which  we  shall 
never  hear  again.  It  is  hard  to  realize  the  death  of 
our  own  life ;  we  never  do  so  whilst  our  childish 
associations  are  unbroken.  The  thought  of  it  came 
to  Blanche's  mind  with  awe  and  sadness,  as  she  tried 
to  recall  the  forms  of  those  by-gone  days  from  which 
the  spirit  had  departed  to  bear  an  undying  record 
before  God.  Happy  they  had  been,  very  happy  and 
blest — more  blest  than  the  present — more  innocent 
and  guileless;  and  they  could  never  in  any  way  return  ; 
g2 
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years  could  never  restore  ignorance,  they  could  never 
make  to  her  unknown  what  once  was  known ;  they 
could  never  bring  back  confidence  where  it  had  been 
disappointed.  Years — they  stretched  far,  far  out, 
interminably  it  seemed ;  and  they  must  be  met,  en- 
dured, with  all  their  possible  trials,  with  the  risk,  the 
possibility  of  —  Blanche  shuddered,  her  heart  grew 
taint ;  it  was  a  real,  physical  faintness,  for  the  next 
instant  a  sharp  pain  shot  through  her  frame,  and 
she  leant  back  in  her  chair,  and  gasped  for  breath. 

Eleanor  Wentworth  knocked  at  the  door.  Blanche 
said,  "  Come  in,"  as  loudly  as  she  could.  The  pain 
had  been  only  momentary,  and  she  did  not  like  to 
think  of  it. 

"  Not  undressed,  Blanche,"  said  Eleanor,  as  she 
came  up  to  her ;  "  that  is  very  naughty." 

"  I  sat  by  the  fire,  thinking,"  replied  Blanche,  "and 
expecting  you.     Why  did  you  not  come  before?" 

"  I  did  not  miss  you  at  first  when  you  went ;  and 
your  cousin  Maude  only  told  me  to  come  to  you  a 
few  minutes  ago,"  replied  Eleanor. 

"Maude  is  very  strange,"  said  Blanche,  thought- 
fully.  "  But  tell  me,  Eleanor  ;  I  understood  a  great 
deal  that  went  on  down-stairs,  though  I  only  heard 
half.     How  long  are  you  to  stay  1 " 

"Two  days,"  answered  Eleanor,  shortly. 
"  Two  days  only  ?  " 

"  Lady  Charlton  has  not  given  me  the  opportunity 
of  staying  longer." 

"  It  is  vexatious,"  said  Blanche,  "very." 
"  Yes,  and  to  find  you  not  well,  besides ;  and  to 
have  seen  so  little  of  you  all  the  evening.     However, 
one  must  bear  it,  and  be  thankful,  I  suppose." 

Blanche  was  chilled,  for  Eleanor's  tone  was  petu- 
lant. "We  shall  be  able  to  talk  to-morrow,"  she 
said,  soothingly  ;  "  and,  Eleanor,  you  must  not  be 
hard  upon  my  aunt ;  she  has  reasons,  you  know,  for 
not  being  quite  as  cordial  as  one  could  wish." 
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Eleanor's  cheek  flushed  with  deep  crimson,  and 
she  exclaimed,  "  Of  course,  I  know.  She  does  not 
consider  the  son  of  a  country  clergyman  a  fit  con- 
nection for  her  family.  Yet  I  could  tell  her  that  the 
Wentworths  are  an  older  race  than  any  other  in  the 
county." 

"  It  is  not  the  question  of  family ;  indeed,  you 
must  not  think  that,"  said  Blanche,  earnestly.  "  If 
your  brother  — ."  She  stopped,  for  the  observation 
might  have  been  an  awkward  one. 

"  I  understand  what  you  would  say,"  replied 
Eleanor,  with  an  air  of  great  candour.  "If  my 
brother  was  a  dashing  man  of  fashion,  with  his  four 
or  five  thousand  a  year ;  or  even  if  he  had  the  pro- 
mise of  a  good  living,  with  a  deanery  or  bishopric 
in  perspective,  Lady  Charlton  would  not  let  the 
question  of  family  interfere  ;  but  being  as  he  is, 
about  to  take  orders,  and  live  a  quiet,  serious  life,  as 
a  curate  in  a  country  village,  she  does  not  deem  it 
a  suitable  prospect.  I  do  not  blame  her ;  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  could ;  only,  Adelaide  may  go 
farther  and  fare  worse." 

Blanche  was  more  perplexed  than  before  what  to 
say.  The  tone  Eleanor  was  adopting  was  quite  new 
to  her.     She  seemed  to  think  the  affair  serious. 

"  You  do  Charles  injustice  yourself,"  continued 
Eleanor.  "  When  you  saw  him  flirting — for  he  did 
flirt,  I  grant,  at  Rutherford — you  put  him  down  as  a 
silly,  vain  young  man  :  he  is  very  far  from  that :  or, 
at  least,  if  he  is  vain,  he  has  great  counterbalancing 
qualities.  All  that  frippery  and  folly  will  go  when 
he  is  ordained." 

Blanche  was  silent. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  asked  Eleanor. 
Her  voice  was  nervously  eager,  and  she  repeated 
again, — "What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  I  must  know." 

"  Should  it  not  go  before  he  is  ordained  ?"  asked 
Blanche,  quietly. 
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Eleanor  drew  back  for  an  instant ;  then  she  an- 
swered, hurriedly, — "  Yes,  yes,  certainly  ;  before — at 
the  time  when  he  is  ordained.  He  will  be  quite  a 
different  person  by-and-by,  you  will  see." 

"  But  will  by-and-by  do  ?"  pursued  Blanche.  "Can 
it  ever  be  right  to  take  such  a  responsibility  without 
being  very  devoted — very  good,  beforehand — a  long 
time  beforehand  ?"  she  added,  becoming  bolder. 

Eleanor's  face  showed  much  more  vexation  than 
the  occasion  seemed  to  warrant ;  but  she  only  re- 
plied,— "  Well !  well !  we  won't  talk  of  it  now, 
Blanche.  You  are  prejudiced,  I  am  afraid ;  so  is 
Lady  Charlton.  We  won't  spoil  our  few  hours 
together  by  discussion." 

Blanche  looked  sorry,  and  observed,  it  was  very 
fojlish  of  her  to  say  such  things  ;  it  must  seem 
unkind,  when  Eleanor  was  so  fond  of  her  brother ; 
but  it  was  hard  to  keep  back  her  opinions,  where  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  tell  them  so  openly. 

Eleanor  was  standing  near  the  fire.  She  bent 
down  and  kissed  Blanche,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
her  intently,  but  without  speaking. 

"  I  may  tell  you  all,  I  think  ;  may  I  not  ?  "  said 
Blanche,  answering  the  look. 

There  was  another  pause.     Eleanor's   eyes   glis- 
tened ;  she  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
"  May  I  not  V  repeated  Blanche. 
"  Yes,  all ;   undoubtedly.     You  are  very  tired  : 
shall  I  ring  for  your  maid  ?" 

•*  In  a  minute  ;  only  I  am  so  afraid  I  have  pained 
you." 

Eleanor  answered  by  another  kiss — warm,  affec- 
tionate as  in  the  years  of  their  happy  intercourse  at 
St.  Ebbe's. 

The  bell  was  rung,  Eleanor  departed,  and  Blanche 
was  left  to  think  over  what  had  been  said,  and  to 
ponder  upon  the  cause  of  that  sharp,  warning,  mo- 
mentary agony  ; — what  did  it  mean  ? 
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Eleanor's  step,  as  she  moved  along  the  gallery 
from  Blanche's  room,  was  stealthy  and  quick ;  but 
she  paused  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  to  listen  to 
what  was  going  on  below.  All  the  guests  not  staying 
in  the  house  had  taken  their  leave;  and  now  there  were 
parting  good-nights  and  cheerful  last  words  said  as 
the  rest  of  the  party  broke  up.  She  heard  Mr. 
Johnstone  and  Lady  Charlton  speaking  of  the  plans 
for  the  next  day.  That  was  a  satisfaction,  as  it 
showed  that  he  had  not  changed  his  mind  about 
remaining  at  Senilhurst.  Eleanor  had  a  half  in- 
clination to  go  down  again  and  inquire  of  Mrs.  John- 
stone, to  be  quite  sure  of  the  fact ;  but  the  sight  of 
Maude  coming  up  the  stairs  had  a  sudden  effect 
upon  her  intentions,  and  with  the  same  quick  and 
quiet  step  as  before,  she  went  on,  reached  the  further 
end  of  the  gallery,  and,  opening  a  door  which  led  to 
the  apartments  in  the  east  wing,  found  her  way 
amidst  passages  and  turnings,  to  a  small  sitting- 
room,  out  of  which  two  doors  opened.  A  hasty 
double  knock  at  one  of  these  was  answered  by 
Adelaide  Charlton,  who  exclaimed,  "Come  at  last, 
Eleanor ! " 

"  Hush!  hush!  "  and  Eleanor  put  her  finger  to  her 
lips.  "  Maude  will  be  here  in  one  instant ;  let 
me  in." 

Adelaide  threw  open  the  door,  which  Eleanor 
took  care  to  bolt  again,  and  then  Adelaide,  motioning 
to  Eleanor  to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  said,  "Well!  what 
success  ?  what  does  Blanche  think  ? " 
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"  My  dear  Adelaide  !  how  wild  you  are.  Blanche, 
of  course,  thinks  nothing,  and  knows  nothing." 

"  What,  have  you  not  asked  her  ?  " 

"  No,  not  this  evening.  I  only  sounded  her  a 
little." 

"  Sound  !"  repeated  Adelaide,  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 
"  But,  what  is  there  to  hinder  you  from  speaking  out 
at  once  ?  Why  can't  you  say,  Your  father  will  have 
a  living  in  his  gift  soon,  and  I  wish  he  would  pro- 
mise it  to  my  brother?" 

"  Oh  !  Adelaide  !  can't  you  understand  1 — to  ask 
a  favour  ! — to  put  oneself  under  an  obligation  ! — 
there  is  nothing  more  difficult." 

"  But  not  between  friends — persons  like  you  and 
Blanche,  who  were  brought  up  together." 

Adelaide  threw  herself  back  in  an  easy  chair, 
and  angrily  pushing  aside  a  footstool,  continued, 
"  I  see  how  it  is ;  we  are  resting  upon  a  broken  reed. 
I  told  Charles  it  would  be  so  long  ago." 

"You  may  say  what  you  will,  Adelaide,"  replied 
Eleanor,  with  some  dignity  of  manner.  "  If  you 
will  not  trust  me,  you  must  take  your  own  way  ; 
but  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure  of,  that  mine  is  the 
only  right  and  wise  one." 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  is  to  be  tied  down  to  that 
odious  profession,"  observed  Adelaide,  petulantly. 

"  Merely  because  his  whole  education  has  been  a 
preparation  for  it,"  said  Eleanor ;  "  and  that  it  would 
break  my  mother's  heart  if  he  were  to  give  it  up." 

"But  he  does  not  like  it;  he  is  not  fit  for  it," 
said  Adelaide. 

"  Yes,  begging  your  pardon,  he  does  like  it,  and 
he  is  fit  for  it,  when  you  do  not  influence  him  against 
it." 

"  A  thousand  pities  he  ever  knew  me  then,"  said 
Adelaide,  sharply. 

Eleanor  did  not  contradict  her.     She  only  answered, 
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"  It  is  too  late  to  think  of  that  now,  when  you  are 
engaged." 

"Who  brought  on  the  engagement?"  asked  Ade- 
laide, satirically. 

"  Do  you  repent  it  ?"  said  Eleanor. 
"  Repent !  oh  dear,  no  !  not  in  the  least !     What 
a  strange  notion  !  do  you  ?  " 
Eleanor  was  silent. 

"Do  you?"  again  repeated  Adelaide  ;  and  Eleanor 
was  compelled  to  answer. 

"  I  should  not,  if  you  would  be  what  you  have 
promised." 

"  What  I  have  promised  to  be  when  I  am  mar- 
ried," repeated  Adelaide.  "  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  think  of  that  by-and-by." 

"  It  would  be  better  to  begin  at  once." 
"  We  wont  sermonise,"  exclaimed  Adelaide,  im- 
patiently. "  You  know  I  have  an  insurmountable 
objection  to  sermons.  If  any  harm  comes  of  our 
engagement,  Eleanor,  you  will  have  no  one  to  thank 
for  it  but  yourself.  When  Charles  and  I  were  at 
Rutherford,  we  had  no  more  idea  of  anything  serious, 
than  we  have  now  of  travelling  to  the  moon.  It  was 
entirely  through  correspondence,  and  messages,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  that  the  affair  came  to  a  point. 
I  declare  I  should  have  forgotten  him  by  this  time, 
if  you  bad  not  so  constantly  reminded  me  of  him." 

"  I  was  obliged  to  repeat  what  he  said,"  replied 
Eleanor ;  conscience  reproaching  her  for  untruth  as 
she  uttered  the  words. 

"  Well !  obliged  or  not  obliged,  you  managed  to 
make  me  think  of  him,  and  this  is  the  consequence  ; 
and,  having  led  us  into  the  scrape,  all  you  can 
possibly  do  now  is  to  help  us  out  of  it.  The  idea  of 
going  to  mamma  with  the  news  that  I  am  engaged 
to  a  man,  without  any  prospect  but  a  couutry  curacy, 
is  an  absurdity  ;  I  wont  do  it." 
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"But  if  you  must?" 

"  There  is  no  must ;  I  don't  acknowledge  any." 

"And  the  alternative  will  be — what  ?" 

Adelaide  laughed  heartily.  "  I  am  not  going  to 
let  you  into  all  our  secrets,  Eleanor ;  you  know 
too  much  already.  Trust  us,  if  you  will  not  manage 
matters  for  us,  we  shall  manage  them  somehow  for 
ourselves  ;  and  soon,  too.  I  have  no  notion  of  hang- 
ing on,  from  week  to  week,  in  this  way.  It  destroys 
all  the  pleasure  of  one's  present  life,  without  giving 
one  a  prospect  of  anything  better." 

"  Charles  is  obliged  to  you,"  said  Eleanor,  gravely. 
"  I  should  have  thought  that,  being  certain  of  his 
affection,  you  might  have  been  well-contented  to 
wait  till  he  can  come  forward  openly." 

"  His  affection !  yes,  of  course,  I  am  certain  of 
that,  and  satisfied.  But  it  is  a  little, — however,  I 
won't  frighten  your  propriety ;  only,  perhaps  you 
can  understand  that  now  and  then  it  is  just  a  wee 
bit  uncomfortable  to  go  about  the  world  with  one's 
hands  and  feet  tied ;  and  not  to  be  able  to  mention 
it.     One  moves  awkwardly." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  that,"  said  Eleanor, 
thoughtfully.  "But,  what  is  still  more  important, 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  quite  right.  Your  mother  and 
my  mother  ought  to  know  it.  I,  for  one,  should  be 
miserable  at  the  concealment,  if  there  were  not  such 
good  reasons  for  it  at  present,  and  if — " 

"  Well — what  ?  What  salve  have  you  found  for 
that  very  fidgety  conscience  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Very  sufficient  salve,"  replied  Eleanor.  "  You 
and  Charles  settled  your  affairs  yourselves.  I  was  no 
party  to  the  actual  engagement." 

"That  is,"  exclaimed  Adelaide,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  irritation,  "  you  showed  us  the  road,  and  led 
us  to  the  point,  and  gave  us  a  little  push,  and  then 
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hurried  away,  that  you  might  be  able  to  say  you  did 
not  see.     Oh !  Eleanor." 

Eleanor  blushed  ;  yet  she  could  not  rest  without  a 
further  effort  at  self-vindication. 

"  You  are  exaggerating,"  she  said.  "  I  did  not 
know  what  was  going  to  happen.  I  scarcely  ever 
suspected  it.  When  Charles  told  me  you  were 
engaged,  I  was  utterly  amazed. 

"Then,  what  did  you  think  we  were  about?" 
inquired  Adelaide.  "  What  pretty  game  were  we 
playing  ?  " 

Eleanor  was  too  much  ashamed  to  reply.  How 
could  she  own  that  she  had  calculated  upon  Mr. 
Wentworth's  unsteadiness  of  disposition,  and  Ade- 
laide's habit  of  flirting,  and  suffered  herself  to 
encourage  them  in  folly,  whilst  deluding  herself  by 
thinking  it  would  come  to  nothing?  And  all  this  partly 
from  a  weak  wish  toplease  her  brother  ;  partly  from 
finding  a  silly  pleasure  in  watching  an  affair  of  the 
kind  for  the  first  time,  and  feeling  herself  a  person  of 
importance ;  and  partly  from  the  secret  desire  to 
keep  up  an  acquaintance  which  promised  a  good  deal 
of  amusement,  and  possibly  an  introduction,  by-and- 
by,  to  gayer  society  than  she  could  meet  with  at 
Rutherford. 

It  was  very  unlike  the  conduct  to  be  expected  from 
Mrs.  Howard's  pupil ;  but,  perhaps,  the  person 
whom  it  would  least  have  surprised,  was  Mrs.  Howard 
herself.  Eleanor  was  not  so  very  different  now  from 
what  she  had  been  in  former  days.  Circumstances 
had  brought  out  the  weak  points  of  her  character, 
and  rendered  their  consequences  more  important ; 
but  the  original  faults  were  the  same ; — vanity,  and 
love  of  excitement — known  and  acknowledged,  but 
never  thoroughly  struggled  against. 

"  I  don't  like  this  new  mood  of  yours,"  said  Ade- 
laide, after  a  pause,  finding  that  Eleanor  sat  abstract- 
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edly  gazing  on  the  fire.  "I  had  looked  forward  to 
your  coming  as  the  end  of  all  my  difficulties.  I 
thought  you  would  go  at  once  to  Blanche, — entreat 
her  compassion ;  and  then,  when  we  had  engaged 
Lord  Rutherford's  interest,  that  the  thing  would 
have  been  known  and  settled." 

Eleanor  could  not  help  smiling  in  spite  of  herself. 
"  Adelaide  !  when  will  you  learn  common  sense  ? 
How  can  you  imagine  it  possible  to  settle  a  business 
like  this  in  a  minute  1  Even  supposing  I  could  bring 
Blanche  over  to  your  side,  and  supposing  Lord  Ruther- 
ford were  to  promise  Charles  twenty  thousand  a-year, 
instead  of  a  living  worth  twelve  hundred, — how  can 
you  suppose  that  Lady  Charlton  would  be  brought 
round  in  such  a  moment  1  " 

"  Oh  !  there  are  two  strings  to  that  bow,"  replied 
Adelaide.'  "  If  mamma  will  not  consent,  papa  will ; 
that  I  am  quite  sure  of.  Pearson  told  my  maid,  the 
other  day,  that  he  was  wonderfully  fond  of  Charles, 
and  meant  to  have  him  asked  here.  I  don't  want 
that,  though,  just  yet." 

"  No,  indeed  ;"  and  Eleanor  inwardly  trembled  at 
the  storms  which  might  arise  from  so  imprudent  a 
step. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  say,  No,  indeed  !  in 
that  tone,"  exclaimed  Adelaide.  "  I  don't  want  it 
to  be  just  yet ;  but  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
be  so  afraid.  We  are  not  quite  such  babies  as  not  to 
understand  keeping  our  own  counsel." 

"  There  are  eyes  about  you,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Mamma  !  yes,  she  is  a  regular  Argus." 

"  And  your  sister." 

"  That  is  to  be  considered,  certainly  ;  I  am  awfully 
afraid  of  Maude." 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  Eleanor. 

"  She  is  a  person  to  be  afraid  of;  tough,  leathery," 
said  Adelaide.     "  She  never  did  a  foolish  thing  from 
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the  time  she  was  born.  And  she  can  look  through 
one  when  she  chooses  it.  I  declare,  if  it  was  not  for 
her  German  metaphysics,  I  could  not  live  in  the 
house  with  her.  Happily,  they  make  her  so  puzzle- 
headed  that  she  only  sees  one-half  of  what  is  going 
on." 

There  was  a  loud  angry  knock  at  the  door.  Ade- 
laide  started,  and  exclaimed,  "That  is  her  knock." 

Eleanor  turned  pale.  "  Are  you  sure  she  does  not 
see  more  than  one-half  already  ? "  she  asked,  in  a 
whisper. 

Adelaide  made  no  answer.  Eleanor  took  up  her 
candle  to  go.  "  Adelaide  and  I  have  been  gossiping," 
she  said,  as  an  explanation  to  Maude,  when  the  door 
was  opened.     "It  is  very  foolish,  I  own." 

Maude  took  no  notice.  "  You  have  some  books  of 
mine,  which  I  want,  Adelaide,"  she  said. 

Eleanor  felt  herself  growing  nervous  ;  and,  to  hide 
her  confusion,  would  have  pretended  to  search  for 
the  volumes  wanted ;  but  Maude  prevented  her. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  Miss  Wentworth  to  trouble 
herself,  she  said.  Adelaide  knew  quite  well  where 
the  books  were ;  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  placed 
herself  near  the  doorway,  in  such  a  position  that 
Eleanor  was  compelled  to  confront  her.  Her  glance 
was  proud  and  searching  ;  and  Eleanor  shrank 
from  it. 

"  Good  night !  Adelaide,"  she  said,  in  as  light  a 
tone  as  she  could  assume.  She  would  have  given 
her  hand  to  Maude,  but  it  was  not  taken. 

"  Good  night,  Miss  Wentworth,"  was  repeated, 
haughtily ;  and  Eleanor  went  to  her  room,  humbled 
and  unhappy. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  about  a  week  from  that  time, — the  weather 
was  cold  and  bleak,  even  for  the  autumn,  and  as  the 
rough  blasts  howled  round  the  old  parsonage  at 
Rutherford,  and  the  rain  pelted  against  the  latticed 
windows,  Dr.  Wentworth  drew  his  chair  near  to  the 
fire,  and  congratulated  himself  that  his  work  for  the 
day  was  over — that  there  was  no  case  of  illness  in 
the  parish  requiring  his  attention,  and  that  it  was  not 
a  night  for  the  evening  school,  or  for  any  other  duty 
which  would  expose  himself  or  his  parishioners  to 
such  inclement  weather. 

"  I  wish  Charles  was  equally  safe  from  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  sat  at  work  opposite  to  her 
husband.  She  was  cutting  out  baby  clothes,  and 
from  the  full  attention  which  she  bestowed  upon  the 
occupation,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  she 
esteemed  it  the  most  important  duty  of  her  life. 

Dr.  Wentworth  looked  up  in  answer  to  the  remark, 
and  said,  in  an  apologetic  tone,  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  Charles,  but  that  young  men  thought  no- 
thing of  weather  when  there  was  a  dinner  party  in 
question. 

"  And  I  should  hope  not  when  many  other  things 
are  in  question,"  replied  Mrs.  Wentworth ;  "  but 
that  does  not  prevent  one,  I  am  afraid,  from  thinking 
of  it  for  them.  However,  Charles  must  accustom 
himself  to  brave  a  great  many  worse  trials  than 
weather  ;  so  it  may  be  as  well  for  him  to  begin  at 
once." 
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She  relapsed  again  into  silence,  and  Dr.  Went- 
worth read  to  himself.  Nearly  half-an-hour  went  by 
in  this  way  ;  Mrs.  Wentworth  worked  unremittingly. 
There  was  something  almost  painful  in  the  energy 
with  which  she  cut,  and  folded,  and  squared  ;  placing 
piece  after  piece  in  a  basket  that  stood  on  the  table 
by  her  side.  To  look  at  her  face,  with  its  expression 
of  intellect  and  resolution,  one  might  have  said  that 
it  was  a  waste  of  power  to  throw  so  much  vigour 
into  a  mere  mechanical  employment. 

"  A  quarter  to  ten,"  observed  Dr.  Wentworth, 
looking  at  his  watch  ; — "  time  for  the  servants  to  be 
called  in,  my  dear." 

'■*  Yes,  if  you  please  ;  will  you  ring  the  bell?"  and 
with  the  same  quiet  determination  of  manner,  Mrs. 
Wentworth  moved  away  her  work  to  another  part  of 
the  room — placed  a  Bible  on  the  table — arranged  the 
chairs  for  the  servants,  and  prepared  to  join  in  the 
nightly  family  service.  It  was  very  simple  and  short ; 
a  few  verses  from  the  New  Testament,  with  a  few 
words  of  comment,  and  prayer.  Yet  there  was 
something  very  touching  and  impressive  in  the 
earnest  exhortation  which  besought  all  who  were 
present  to  cast  their  care  upon  One  who  cared  for 
them — whether  it  were  care  for  others  or  themselves 
— for  the  needs  of  the  body,  or  the  claims  of  the 
imperishable  soul.  Mrs.  Wentworth  sat  with  her 
hands  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  her  eyes  bent 
upon  the  floor  ;  not  a  muscle  of  her  features  moved, 
and  her  voice,  as  she  joined  in  the  supplications  which 
followed,  was  clear  and  firm,  until  the  petition  for 
the  absent  and  the  loved.  Then,  for  a  moment  it 
sank  ;  but  no  one  noticed  the  change,  for  none  saw 
the  secrets  of  the  mother's  heart,  save  He  who  had 
formed  it. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  sit  up  for  Charles,  my  dear?" 
said  Dr.  Wentworth,  when  the  service  was  concluded. 
h2 
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"  I  had  thought  of  doing  so ;  he  promised  to  be 
home  early." 

"  But  you  will  do  him  no  good,  and  will  only  tire 
yourself;  you  had  much  better  not." 

"  1  have  some  work  to  finish,"  replied  Mrs.  Went- 
worth,  preparing  to  resume  her  former  employment. 

Dr.  Wentworth  saw  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate. 
He  said,  half  playfully  and  half  in  a  tone  of  vexation, 
"  Well !  you  must  have  your  own  way  ; — wilful 
women  always  do.  Only  don't  ask  me  to  sit  up 
with  you." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  smiled,  and  disowned  all  inten- 
tion of  inflicting  such  a  penance  upon  him,  and  Dr. 
Wentworth  went  away. 

The  room  looked  dreary  then.  It  is  strange  how 
much  there  is  in  association ; — how  different  a  soli- 
tary hour  is  before  a  household  has  been  broken  up 
for  the  night  and  afterwards.  Though  the  fire  may 
blaze  just  as  cheerfully,  and  the  lamp  give  the  same 
bright  light,  a  sense  of  loneliness,  almost  of  awe,  in- 
sensibly creeps  over  one.  Mrs.  Wentworth  might 
have  experienced  something  of  the  kind,  for  she  soon 
gave  up  her  work  and  tried  to  read,  and  after  a  time, 
putting  aside  the  book,  walked  about  the  room,  and 
listened  for  the  trampling  of  a  horse, — though  she 
knew  her  son  was  not  likely  to  return  for  the  next 
hour. 

That  hour  and  another  passed,  and  he  did  not 
come.  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  not  at  all  anxious  ;  she 
was  not  a  nervous  person,  and  she  did  not  think  that 
any  accident  had  happened  ;  but  she  did  think  that 
Charles  had  been  induced  to  stay  longer  than  he  had 
purposed.  It  was  a  slight  fault,  if  it  could  be  called 
one  ;  but  she  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  lenient  to  slight 
faults.  She  grew  more  and  more  restless — more  and 
more  visibly  annoyed ;  and  when,  at  length,  the  bell 
rang,  and  her  son  appeared,  she  greeted  him  with, 
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"  You  are  an  Lour  and  a  half  beyond  the  time  you 
mentioned,  Charles.     Has  anything  happened  V 

"  Nothing — nothing  at  all," — was  the  answer. 
"  Am  I  so  late  ? — I  did  not  know  it."  He  took  out 
his  watch — "  Not  much  more  than  an  hour — I  really 
could  not  help  it." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  did  not  directly  reply,  but  as  she 
lighted  her  candle  to  go  to  bed,  she  said : — "  It  is  a 
great  pity,  Charles,  that  you  cannot  learn  to  be 
exact.  If  you  had  told  me  you  should  not  be 
home  till  twelve,  I  should  have  known  what  to 
expect." 

Mr.  Wentworth  looked  provoked.  "  My  dear 
mother,  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  but — you  must 
excuse  me, — I  did  not  ask  you  to  sit  up."  He  had 
no  sooner  said  the  words  than  he  was  vexed  with 
himself  for  it.     He  saw  that  she  was  offended. 

"  Good  night,  Charles.  I  will  take  care  not  to 
give  myself  unnecessary  trouble  again." 

"  My  dear  mother !"  and  he  went  up  to  her  and 
kissed  her.  "  I  cannot  bear  this.  It  was  very  silly  ; 
very  wrong  only — " 

"  Only  !" — and  Mrs.  Wentworth  gave  way  for  an 
instant  to  her  hitherto  repressed  feelings — "  Only, 
Charles,  you  were  tempted,  and  you  yielded." 

"It  is  not  such  a  very  great  offence,"  replied 
Charles,  relapsing  again  into  his  former  tone  of  in- 
difference. "  It  was  impossible  to  get  away  sooner  ; 
as  it  was,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  go ;  and  really  it 
was  no  case  of  temptation.  The  party  was  im- 
mensely stupid ;  not  a  single  person  there  whom  I 
cared  to  meet,  except  young  Johnstone." 

"Was  he  there?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wentworth 
eagerly.     "Did  he  say  anything  about  Eleanor?" 

"Yes;  he  told  me  what  I  knew — that  she  had 
been  staying  with  his  father  and  mother ;  and  that 
she   was   with ;  she  was  at  Senilhurst  now." 
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There  was  a  hesitation  in  Mr.  Wentworth's  manner, 
which  however  did  not  occasion  any  remark. 

"  I  was  in  hopes  Eleanor  might  have  left  Senilhurst 
by  this  time,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth.  "It  is  vexa- 
tious her  being  there  at  all ;  but  I  suppose  she  could 
not  help  it ;  and  now  the  staying  for  this  party  is  not 
what  I  like." 

"  Eleanor  is  to  go  back  again  to  the  Johnstones," 
said  Mr.  Wentworth  ;  "  and  it  struck  me — I  must  go 
to  London  before  long — I  might  just  as  well  bring  her 
home." 

"  London  !  my  dear  Charles  !  you  must  go  to  Lon- 
don before  your  ordination !  What  are  you  think- 
iug  of?" 

Whatever  Mr.  Wentworth's  thoughts  were,  that 
was  not  a  moment  for  confiding  them  to  his  mother  ; 
yet  it  might  have  been  a  relief  to  him,  and  he  evi- 
dently felt  so,  for  his  countenance  assumed  for  an 
instant  an  expression  of  openness  and  confidence ; 
but  Mrs.  Wentworth's  tone,  as  she  repeated  to  her- 
self, "  London  !  what  a  strange  notion  !  "  threw  him 
back  upon  himself,  and  he  replied  shortly,  "  I  have 
business  there." 

His  mother  did  not  press  the  inquiry  beyond  the 
observation,  that  it  was  a  very  sudden  and  incompre- 
hensible idea,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  suggestion 
respecting  Eleanor,  till  it  was  made  a  second  time. 
"  She  could  not  tell ;  she  could  not  decide;"  was  all 
she  would  say  upon  the  subject.  "  Eleanor  would 
probably  return  almost  immediately." 

"  But  I  am  thinking  of  going  immediately,"  per- 
sisted Charles;  "our  plans  will  just  suit." 

"  We  must  first  know  what  Eleanor's  are,"  con- 
tinued his  mother.  "  She  says  that  she  has  been  in- 
duced to  remain  at  Senilhurst  to  keep  Lady  Blanche's 
birthday.  She  hopes  I  shall  not  be  angry.  Poor 
child !  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  that ;  vexed  I  might 
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be,  but  not  angry.  In  tbis  case  tbere  seems  to  have 
been  a  train  of  events  almost  forcing  her  to  do  as  she 
has  done.  Her  visit  to  Senilhurst  at  the  very  first 
was  unforeseen." 

"I  should  be  thankful,  my  dear  mother,  if  you 
would  make  the  same  excuses  for  your  son  that  you  do 
for  your  daughter,"  said  Charles,  in  a  tone  of  pique. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  softened  instantly  in  manner, 
though  she  sighed  as  she  replied,  "  If  I  could  see 
the  same  reasons  for  excuse,  my  dear  Charles,  you 
would  not  be  more  thankful  for  it  than  I  should  be." 

"  And  are  there  not  the  same  reasons  ? "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Wentworth  impetuously.  "  Is  Eleanor 
to  go  where  she  likes,  even  to  the  very  place  which 
you  profess  to  dread  for  her,  and  must  I  not  even  re- 
main for  an  hour  at  a  dinner  party  beyond  the  time 
fixed?" 

The  case  was  too  glaring  not  to  strike  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  sense  of  justice,  and  she  said  instantly,  in  a 
tone  of  apology,  "  I  was  vexed  then  without  cause — 
at  least  without  sufficient  cause.  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
but  if  you  knew,  oh,  Charles ! "  and  tears  started  to 
her  eyes  ;  "  those  little  things — they  indicate  so 
much  to  my  mind.  If  you  cannot  keep  to  engage- 
ments and  rules  in  your  daily  life,  how  will  you  ever 
submit  to  them  in  serious  matters  ?  How  can  you 
be  fitted  for  the  self-denial  required  of  a  clergy- 
man?" 

"  Perhaps  I  am  not  fitted  for  it,"  began  Mr.  Went- 
worth, but  his  mother's  distressed  look  stopped  him, 
and  in  a  milder  tone  he  added,  "  When  I  am  talking 
to  you,  I  always  fear  that  I  am  not." 

"  Fear  would  be  your  safety,"  said  Mrs.  Went- 
worth. 

"  Then  I  am  safe  beyond  the  possibility  of  dan- 
ger," exclaimed  Charles  eagerly.  The  same  expres- 
sion of  openness  passed  over  his  features  as  once 
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before,  but  again  his  mother  spoke,  and  tbe  momen- 
tary courage  vanished.  This  time,  however,  she  was 
not  chilling. 

"You  are  safe,  I  hope  and  trust,"  she  replied  very 
earnestly,  "  because  you  know  your  faults,  and  have 
striven  against  them  ;  but  for  that  your  father  and  I 
could  never  consent  to  your  ordination.  And  if  I  am 
hard  upon  you,  Charles,  it  is  only  from  my  love  ;  my 
longing  to  see  you  what  a  clergyman  ought  to  be, 
what  your  father  is." 

"Yes;  I  know  it,  my  dear  mother.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  it.     I  wish  you  would  not  apologize." 

"  I  always  own  when  I  am  wrong,"  said  Mrs. 
V/entworth.  He  drew  near  to  wish  her  a  good 
night,  and  she  looked  at  him  with  a  mother's  proud 
fondness.  "  A  few  weeks  more  and  you  will  be  a 
clergyman.  Then  the  greatest  wish  of  my  heart  will 
be  granted." 

"Always  supposing  the  fitness,"  said  Charles, 
almost  moodily.  He  sighed  very  heavily  ;  his 
mother  thought  for  an  instant  that  something  was 
weighing  upon  his  mind,  that  he  had  a  secret  which 
he  wished  to  tell ;  yet  he  only  recurred  to  the  often- 
repeated  question,  "  How  would  she  feel  if  he  were 
to  give  up  the  idea  ?  "  Mrs.  Wentworth's  heart  was 
too  full  to  answer,  but  her  silence  was  sufficient. 
She  was  a  person  of  few  interests,  few  wishes  ;  but 
those  she  had  were  intense.  It  would  break  her 
heart  if  he  were  to  disappoint  her. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

There  are  some  fortunate  individuals — fortunate  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world — whose  success  in  all  they  un- 
dertake is  proverhial.  Lady  Charlton  was  one  of 
these.  Whether  it  was  from  tact  and  cleverness,  or 
real  unselfishness  and  kindness,  she  almost  universally 
carried  her  point.  Such  persons  insensibly  become 
despotic.  Their  irritation  when  thwarted  is  naturally 
in  accordance  with  their  certainty  of  victory.  But, 
happily  for  Eleanor  Weutworth's  comfort,  there  were 
two  considerations  which  neutralized  in  a  degree,  in 
Lady  Charlton's  mind,  the  feelings  excited  by  Sir 
Hugh's  announcement  that  he  had  insisted  upon 
Miss  Went  worth's  remaining  to  keep  Lady  Blanche's 
birthday.  One  was  the  increase  of  gaiety  in  the 
society  at  Senilhurst  which  her  presence  caused ;  and 
the  other  was  the  hope  of  inducing  Mr.  Johnstone  in 
consequence  to  come  to  Senilhurst  again,  and  be  the  lion 
of  a  grave  dinner  party  which  was  shortly  in  contem- 
plation. It  was  a  peculiar  faculty  in  Lady  Charlton, 
that  of  seizing  upon  the  advantageous  points  of  every 
incident,  however  apparently  untoward.  The  loss  of 
half  her  fortune,  or  the  illness  of  her  dearest  friend, 
might  have  affected  her  to  despair  for  the  moment ; 
but  she  would  infallibly  have  extracted  satisfaction 
from  them  the  next  minute.  Either  she  would  be  an 
object  of  universal  sympathy ;  or  her  friend,  if  she 
died,  would  leave  her  a  valuable  legacy ;  or — no  mat- 
ter what — there  was  always  something  to  be  gained. 
Not  that  this  "  something"  mollified  the  first  burst 
of  resentment  or  annoyance.      Lady  Charlton  was 
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thoroughly  cross  with  Eleanor  for  half  a  day,  and 
with  Sir  Hugh  for  several  days ;  but  the  considera- 
tions before-mentioned  had  the  effect  of  supporting 
her  in  the  endeavour  to  hide  what  was  displeasing  to 
her  from  her  guests,  and  in  making  her  to  all  appear- 
ance the  same  kind-hearted,  bright,  charming  person, 
which  she  was  generally  allowed  to  be. 

As  for  what  took  place  behind  the  scenes,  in  more 
private  domestic  intercourse,  or  in  that  still  greater 
privacy — the  sanctuary  of  the  heart, — it  was  not  the 
business  of  any  of  the  visitors  at  Senilhurst  to  inquire. 

And  so  the  world  went  on — cheerfully  in  the  morn- 
ing, busily  in  the  afternoon,  and  merrily  at  night ;  and 
Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  worked  worsted-work,  and  moved 
gracefully,  and  spoke  softly  ;  and  Miss  Grey  finished 
the  "getting  up"  of  the  political  pamphlet,  and  was 
rewarded  by  hearing  that  Lord  Erlsmere  thought  her 
a  very  sensible  person ;  and  Miss  Caroline  Grey 
laughed  at  nothing,  and  exercised  her  fingers  violently 
on  the  piano  ;  and  Maude,  and  Adelaide,  and  Eleanor, 
did  just  what  every  one  else  was  doing,  and  Blanche — 

"Why  is  not  Blanche  at  breakfast?"  asked  Lady 
Charlton  of  Maude,  when  they  met  one  morning 
about  ten  days  after  Eleanor's  first  arrival.  Eleanor 
was  sitting  next  to  Maude :  she  had  an  impulse  to 
answer,  but  she  would  not,  because  Lady  Charlton 
had  not  chosen  to  address  herself  to  her. 

"  Blanche's  throat  is  uncomfortable  this  morning, 
I  think,"  replied  Maude.  "Her  maid  told  me  that 
was  the  reason  she  was  not  getting  up  ;  she  had  a 
bad  night." 

"  Her  throat !  "  repeated  Lady  Charlton.  "  I 
never  heard  of  it.     What  is  the  matter?" 

"  Somers  will  see  her  to-day,"  said  Lord  Ruther- 
ford.    "  I  have  sent  to  him." 

Lady  Charlton  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in 
displeased  surprise. 
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"Lady  Blanche  has  not  seemed  quite  well  for  the 
last  week,"  observed  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey. 

"  A  cold ;  only  a  cold,"  said  Lord  Rutherford, 
quickly.  "  You  know  she  has  often  a  sore  throat," 
he  added,  turning  to  Lady  Charlton. 

Lady  Charlton  did  not  know  it ;  she  was  not 
aware  that  anything  was  amiss  ;  it  made  her  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable ;  in  fact,  if  she  might  be 
excused,  it  would  make  her  happier  to  go  at  once 
and  see  how  Blanche  really  was — and  she  left  the 
room. 

"  Colds  are  awkward  things,"  said  Mrs.  Cuthbert 
Grey  to  Lord  Erlsmere,  who  was  sitting  next  her ; 
"  and  Lady  Blanche  looks  so  delicate." 

She  did  not  intend  Lord  Rutherford  to  hear,  but 
he  did  hear,  and  remarked,  in  answer,  in  a  tone  of — 
what  for  him  was  —  great  irritation,  that  people 
who  looked  delicate  were  very  often  not  at  all  so. 
He  was  happy  to  say  that  Blanche  had  never  known 
a  day's  serious  illness  since  her  birth. 

Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  smiled  with  polite  incredulity, 
and  hoped  it  might  be  very  long  before  the  spell  of 
such  good  health  was  broken. 

Lord  Rutherford  did  not  thank  her  ;  he  only  rang 
the  bell  hastily,  to  inquire  whether  the  man  was 
gone  to  Cobham  with  the  note  for  Mr.  Somers. 

Maude  had  been  sitting  silent  for  some  time,  seem- 
ingly without  paying  any  attention  to  what  was 
passing;  but,  upon  hearing  that  Mr.  Somers'  note  was 
not  gone — only  going,  when  some  John,  or  Joseph, 
or  Stephen  was  ready,  she  turned  round  quickly, 
and  said,  "Let  them  take  my  pony  and  set  off 
directly ; — directly,"  she  repeated,  as  the  servant 
hesitated,  in  surprise,  apparently,  at  an  unusual 
order.     "  I  shall  not  ride  to-day." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Lord  Rutherford,  from  the 
opposite   side  of  the   table.     He  pushed  aside  his 
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plate,  leaving  his  breakfast  half  untouched,  and  went 
to  the  window ;  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  consider- 
ation, said,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  bell  a  second 
time,  "I  shall  go  myself — these  people  are  so  stupid. 
If  Mr.  Somers  is  not  at  home,  the  note  will  be  lost." 

The  words  were  spoken  to  Maude  ;  she  did  not 
try  to  dissuade  him  ;  only  she  observed  that  it  might 
be  as  well  to  wait  and  hear  what  her  mother  thought 
about  Blanche. 

Lord  Rutherford  sat  down  again,  and  conversation 
continued  around  him,  but  there  was  no  life  in  it. 
Eleanor  asked  Maude  a  few  questions  about  Blanche; 
but  Maude  would  not  say  a  word  more  than  was 
necessary,  and  even  then  answered  in  a  short,  dis- 
agreeable way,  which  was  no  incentive  to  pursue  the 
subject. 

Lady  Charlton  returned,  after  rather  a  long 
absence.  Lord  Rutherford  did  not  inquire  how 
Blanche  was,  but  she  said  of  her  own  accord,  that 
there  was  not  much  the  matter — a  cold,  caught  from 
imprudence :  all  young  people's  colds  originated  in 
the  same  way.  There  was  no  inducing  them  to 
guard  against  the  weather.  Blanche  had  got  wet 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before,  and  had  not 
taken  proper  care  of  herself. 

"  It  was  the  day  we  met  at  the  lodge,"  said 
Maude  :  "  she  was  not  well,  if  you  remember,  that 
evening." 

"  And  she  has  not  been  looking  well  since,"  again 
repeated  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey,  in  a  pleasant,  cheerful 
voice,  as  if  sbe  was  making  the  most  agreeable  re- 
mark possible. 

Lord  Rutherford  said  he  did  not  see  why  people 
should  trouble  themselves  about  the  origin  of  colds. 
Blanche  had  one — that  was  sufficient ;  she  must  get 
rid  of  it.  Were  there  any  commands  for  Cobham  ? 
he  was  going  there  immediately. 
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"  For  Mr.  Somers  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Charlton. 

"  Yes,  partly  ;  that  is,  I  shall  call  just  to  see  if  he 
is  at  home.  It  is  satisfactory  to  put  things  into 
a  medical  man's  hands  at  once,  if  only  one's  finger 
aches.     It  saves  one  from  responsibility." 

"  And  if  anything  does  go  seriously  amiss  after- 
wards," remarked  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey,  "  one  is 
freed  from  self-reproach." 

Lord  Rutherford  rose,  and  saying,  he  should  see 
Blanche  before  he  set  off,  left  the  breakfast-table. 

"  So  strange  it  is ! "  observed  Mrs.  Cuthbert 
Grey  to  Lord  Erlsmere,  lingering  for  a  tete-a-tete, 
when  every  one  else  was  gone  ;  "  so  curious  !  almost 
amusing!  to  watch  people  trying  to  deceive  them- 
selves !  Lord  Rutherford  thinks  he  is  not  anxious  ; 
poor  man  ! " 

Lord  Erlsmere  said,  "  Poor  man !  "  also ;  but 
with  a  very  different  feeling  from  Mrs.  Cuthbert 
Grey. 

Blanche  appeared  at  the  luncheon-table,  looking  so 
like  her  usual  self,  so  bright  and  simple  and  happy, 
that  even  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  did  not  see  any  cause 
for  pity.  Lord  Rutherford  took  real  pains  to  an- 
nounce Mr.  Somers'  opinion.  Lady  Blanche  was  not 
well,  certainly,  she  was  delicate,  and  required  care ; 
she  had  been  rather  imprudent,  and  must  make  up 
her  mind  not  to  be  out  late,  and  not  to  sit  up  at  night ; 
she  must  take  strengthening  things;  "in  short,  she  is 
to  be  treated  as  an  invalid  for  the  present,  to  keep 
her  quiet,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  and  with  this 
dictum  all  were  satisfied,  and  all  went  their  own  way. 

Blanche  went  hers ;  it  was  to  her  own  room : 
she  did  not  feel  as  others  thought  she  felt ;  yet  it 
was  not  easy  to  complain,  when  there  was  little  de- 
finite to  complain  of,  beyond  a  sore  throat,  which 
any  person  might  have,  and  a  sense  of  languor  and 
weakness  which  might  be  more  indolence  than  any- 
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thing  else.  She  was  almost  vexed  at  becoming  more 
comfortable,  as  she  sat  writing  to  Mrs.  Howard,  and 
began  to  think  herself  fanciful.  The  quietness  and 
solitude  were  very  pleasant,  and  she  wrote  and  read 
and  worked,  till  it  grew  dark,  and  then,  tired  with  exer- 
tion, sat  by  the  cheerful  fire  thinking  till  she  fell 
asleep.  How  long  she  slept  she  did  not  know,  but 
she  was  awakened  suddenly  by  pain — that  sharp  in- 
describable pang  which  had  once  before  so  startled 
her ;  the  involuntary  cry  which  she  uttered  was 
answered  by  a  kiss  from  her  father.  He  was  bending 
over  her  with  a  face  of  the  fondest  anxiety. 

"  My  dearest  child,  you  frightened  me,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  you  are  sitting  uneasily  ;  that  is  the  matter,  I 
suppose." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so ;  I  suppose  it  may  be,"  said 
Blanche ;  but  she  was  very  pale,  for  the  pain  con- 
tinued, though  not  so  intensely.  Lord  Rutherford 
laid  her  on  the  sofa,  and  placed  the  pillows  for  her  to 
rest ;  she  smiled  cheerfully  then,  and  told  him  she 
was  better.  It  was  only  pain  for  the  moment,  which 
she  had  felt  before,  and,  no  doubt,  it  would  soon  be 
gone.  He  was  not  satisfied,  but  scarcely  choosing 
to  acknowledge  his  uneasiness  to  himself,  he  said, 
with  an  endeavour  to  divert  his  thoughts,  "  I  was 
coming  to  tell  you  about  my  afternoon's  business.  I 
have  been  to  the  lodge,  and  inquired  after  your  little 
friend  ;  and  there  I  met  Lord  Erlsmere,  returning 
from  a  short  ride  with  one  of  the  Miss  Greys ;  so  I 
persuaded  them  to  join  me  and  go  as  far  as  Cobham, 
where  I  made  Miss  Grey  choose  some  books  and 
toys,  which  are  to  be  sent  home  for  you  to  see ;  and 
to-morrow  we  will  go  and  give  them." 

Blanche  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  said, 
"Thank  you,"  very  earnestly;  but  her  voice  was 
faint. 

"  Your  hand  is  so  hot,  my  child — quite  feverish," 
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said  the  earl.  "  I  wish  Somers  had  sent  the  medi- 
cine he  talked  of." 

He  was  going  to  ring  and  inquire,  but  Blanche 
would  not  allow  him.  It  was  pleasant,  she  said, 
to  have  him  for  half  an  hour  to  herself,  and  she 
could  inquire  about  the  medicine  afterwards ;  for,  if 
he  thought  it  would  not  look  fanciful,  she  would 
rather  not  go  down  stairs  that  evening. 

Lord  Rutherford  acquiesced  ;  he  sat  down  by  the 
sofa  again,  and  went  on  talking  to  her  about  the  little 
boy.  He  seemed  to  know  everything  about  him — how 
he  had  slept,  and  what  he  had  eaten — and  as  Blanche, 
from  time  to  time,  smiled,  and  was  pleased  and  in- 
terested, he  became  quite  eager,  almost  impatient  in 
his  wish  to  show  her  what  he  had  bought.  "  I 
shall  come  to  you  again,  after  dinner,"  he  said,  when 
the  dressing-bell  rung ;  "  that  is,  if  you  are  not 
gone  to-bed  ;  but  you  must  not  sit  up  late.  If  you 
do  not  nurse  your  cold  now,  you  will  not  be  fit  for 
your  gay  birthday." 

Blanche  had  no  doubt  that  she  should  be  quite 
well  the  next  day — her  colds  were  never  of  much 
consequence  ;  and  Lord  Rutherford  agreed  with  her, 
and  went  away  happy,  as  he  tried  to  believe  ;  but 
the  world  was  not  quite  so  sunshiny  as  it  had  lately 
been.  Perhaps,  it  was  that  he  missed  Blanche  in  the 
drawing-room  and  at  the  dinner-table. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  So  we  are  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Blanche  this  evening,"  said  Sir  Hugh  to  Lord 
Rutherford,  when,  after  a  good  deal  of  exertion  and 
endurance  on  the  part  of  Pearson,  he  had  been  moved 
from  the  drawing-room  and  settled  at  the  dinner- 
table.  "  A  great  loss,  that !  "We  shall  all  feel  it. 
But  we  must  hope ;  if  she  will  take  care  of  herself 
now,  we  may  anticipate  the  gratification  of  welcoming 
her  in  full  beauty  on  her  birthday." 

"That  will  be,  when?"  asked  Lord  Erlsmere. 
A  laugh  went  round  the  table.  Lord  Erlsmere  must 
certainly  have  been  living  in  the  clouds  ;  or,  as  Maude 
whispered  to  her  next  neighbour,  in  that  which  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  them — the  House  of  Commons — 
not  to  have  learnt  that  the  next  Tuesday  was  to  be 
a  gala  day. 

"Oh!"  Lord  Erslmere  was  guilty  of  a  slight 
blush — for  he  undoubtedly  had  not  been  paying  that 
full  attention  to  the  affairs  of  this  lower  earth,  or,  at 
least,  to  the  affairs  of  Senilhurst,  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  person  supposed,  of  course,  to 
be  either  destined  for  Lady  Blanche  or  desperately 
in  love  with  Miss  Grey.  "  Wednesday  is  the  day — 
the  day,  par  excellence,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  graciously. 
"  Lord  Rutherford  has  done  us  great  honour  in 
allowing  us  to  keep  it  here  ;  and  the  fact  reminds 
me — " 

"  Sir  Hugh,"  said  Lady  Charlton,  in  a  tone  which 
was  quite  melodious  from  its  gentleness;  "you  are 
overlooking  your  neighbour.     Miss  Caroline  Grey 
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has  eaten  nothing."     Sir  Hugh  was  all  attention  in 
an  instant. 

"  Wednesday,  is  it?"  said  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  to 
Lady  Charlton,  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment. "  I  have  made  a  great  mistake,  I 
thought  you  said  Tuesday." 

"  No ;  Wednesday,  the  29th.  I  am  right,  am  I 
not,  Maude  1  Wednesday,  the  29th,  the  grand  day," 
exclaimed  Sir  Hugh,  returning  to  the  subject  with 
renewed  vigour  ;  "  and  I  was  about  to  observe — I  was 
about  to  remind  Lord  Rutherford — "  The  earl  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  interest  in  an  observation  made 
by  Eleanor  Wentworth,  who  was  sitting  by  him. 
Sir  Hugh  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  but  the  tide 
of  conversation  had  received  an  impulse  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  avert. 

Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey's  next  remark  was  made  in 
an  under  tone  to  Lady  Charlton.  She  was  really  vexed, 
she  said,  to  find  that  Wednesday  was  the  day,  for 
she  was  very  much  afraid  that  some  plans  which  she 
had  formed  would  be  incompatible  with  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  great  wish.  She  had  set 
her  heart  upon  Adelaide's  returning  with  her,  and 
as  she  must  go  on  the  Wednesday,  she  was  afraid  this 
notion  of  the  birthday  would  interfere. 

"  But  Wednesday  is  the  very  day  :  you  are  not 
going  then ;  we  could  not  let  you  go,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Charlton.  "  I  could  not  entertain  the  idea  for 
an  instant." 

Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  professed  herself  as  vexed  and 
disappointed  as  Lady  Charlton  could  possibly  have 
desired ;  but  again  repeated  that  her  plans  were  so 
fixed  they  could  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
altered.  It  was  business,  indeed,  which  required  her 
presence  at  home  on  the  Thursday,  and  business 
which  could  not  be  set  aside.  "But  you  will  per- 
haps spare  Adelaide  to  us  after  the  party,"  she  added. 
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"  The  distance  is  not  very  great ;  and  possibly,  if  Mr. 
Johnstone  is  coming  here  again,  he  might  bring  her 
back  part  of  the  way ;  for  you  know  they  are  near 
neighbours  of  ours — only  at  two  miles'  distance." 

Lady  Charlton  was  not  inclined  to  make  any  such 
arrangement.  She  was  too  much  provoked  at  losing 
the  guest  whom  she  especially  prized  on  the  precise 
day  of  her  intended  party.  Her  only  comfort  arose 
from  perceiving  that  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  was  as 
much  annoyed  as  herself.  There  was  perfect  sincerity 
in  the  regret  she  expressed  at  the  unfortunate  mis- 
take. 

"  Mamma  may  break  her  heart ;  but  it  is  more 
than  I  shall  do,"  said  Maude,  in  a  low  voice  to 
Eleanor.  But  Eleanor  did  not  answer  ;  she  was  look- 
ing across  the  table  at  Adelaide,  who  was  bending 
forward  and  listening  with  a  strange  eagerness  of 
manner  to  her  mother's  decision. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  have  inclination  to  plead  for  me, 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  Adelaide,"  said  Mrs. 
Cuthbert  Grey  smiling  at  the  interest  so  uncon- 
sciously shown.  Adelaide  started,  and  coloured  crim- 
son, and  answered,  laughingly,  that  she  had  set  her 
heart  upon  it :  but  there  was  no  sign  of  anxiety  given 
after  this,  for,  during  the  remainder  of  the  dinner, 
she  kept  up  a  nighty  conversation  with  Miss  Caroline 
Grey,  which  had  the  effect  of  chilling  into  gravity 
nearly  every  other  person  at  the  table. 

The  dinner  was  ended,  and  Eleanor  and  Maude 
went  to  Blanche's  room  together.  Each  wished  the 
other  absent.  They  had  but  one  feeling  in  common — 
that  which  centred  in  Blanche.  Maude  took  up  a 
book,  as  was  her  wont,  and  Eleanor  rallied  her  for 
being  unsociable  ;  but  still  she  read,  or  pretended  to 
do  so  ;  whilst  Eleanor  sat  by,  amusing  Blanche  with 
little  incidents  of  the  day.  She  was  very  quick  and 
clever  in  description  ;  and  Maude  was  attracted  by 
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her  against  her  will,  and  whilst  holding  a  volume  of 
travels  in  her  hand,  could  not  avoid  adding  an  occa- 
sional remark  or  an  explanation. 

"  Come,  Maude,  resign  yourself,  and  be  agreeable," 
said  Blanche,  playfully,  as  Maude  turned  towards  the 
light,  seemingly  determined  upon  being  studious ; 
"  you  really  cannot  help  yourself." 

"  No  one  is  agreeable  who  is  told  to  be  so,"  re- 
plied Maude,  shortly.  "  Besides  you  don't  want  any- 
thing when  Miss  Wentworth  is  with  you." 

"  Yes,  I  do  ;  I  want  you  for  my  own  pleasure, 
and  to  scold  Eleanor  for  saying  a  good  many  things 
she  ought  not." 

"  What  things  ?"  asked  Eleanor  ;  and  Maude  put 
down  her  book,  and  gazed  steadily  on  the  fire. 

"  Lectures  are  for  a  tete-a-tete,"  answered 
Blanche  ;  "  and,  moreover,  they  are  not  in  my  way." 

"  Thank  you,  for  supposing  them  in  mine,"  ob- 
served Maude  ;  "  but  I  am  used  to  it :  it  has  been 
my  character  from  a  child  to  be  fond  of  giving  them — 
and  I  think  I  am.  Miss  Wentworth  thinks  so — 
she  cannot  deny  it." 

Eleanor  did  not  attempt  to  do  so ;  she  only  said 
that  she  had  never  had  the  honour  of  receiving  one. 

"  That  may  be  because  she  considers  you  incorri- 
gible," observed  Blanche.  "  I  always  deem  it  rather  a 
favour  to  be  lectured  by  people  1  care  for  ;  it  shows 
that  they  have  not  quite  given  one  up." 

"  Miss  Wentworth  is  not  likely  to  profit  by  any 
lectures  of  mine,"   said  Maude. 

Eleanor  tried  to  laugh  at  what  might  be  supposed 
the  double  meaning  of  this  speech ;  but  it  was  an 
awkward  attempt,  for  she  felt  much  the  coldness, 
the  rudeness  indeed,  of  Maude's  manner. 

Blanche  looked  at  her  cousin  reproachfully.  She 
could  make  allowance  for  Maude's  defect  of  temper, 
and  the  faults  of  a  neglected  education  ;    but  this 
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want  of  courtesy  towards  her  friend,  and  Lady 
Charlton's  guest,  was  almost  more  than  even  her 
gentleness  could  bear. 

"You  have  no  cause  to  be  angry  with  me, 
Blanche,"  said  Maude,  replying  to  the  look. 

"  I  only  say  what  I  mean  ;  I  am  not  the  person  to 
lecture  Miss  Wentworth,  if  she  deserves  a  lecture :" 
the  marked  emphasis  upon  the  if,  was  evidently 
intended  to  show  that,  in  Maude's  opinion,  the 
lecture  was  deserved. 

Blanche  was  quite  afraid  to  reply.  Eleanor  sat 
very  still,  and  very  stiff,  and  Maude  returned  to  her 
book,  having  thoroughly  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
conversation,  if  that  was  her  object. 

A  knock  at  the  door,  at  this  instant,  was  a  season- 
able relief.  "  It  must  be  papa,"  said  Blanche,  "  he 
promised  he  would  come  to  sit  with  me  after  dinner." 
But  the  knock  was  repeated,  and  Adelaide  put  her 
head  in  at  the  door  and  called  Eleanor  away.  There 
was  nervousness  and  conscious  secrecy  in  Eleanor's 
manner  as  she  answered,  "  Coming,  in  one  moment ; 
go  to  your  room,  and  I  will  follow  you."  Adelaide 
still  stood  at  the  door  without  entering ;  and,  after 
hoping  that  Blanche  was  better,  said  aloud,  to  Maude. 
"The  Cuthbert  Greys'  plans  are  settled,  Maude;  they 
go  back  to  Oakfield  on  Wednesday  night,  after  the 
party  ;  hard  work  it  will  be,  but  it  is  quite  settled." 

"Is  it?"  said  Maude,  without  raising  her  eyes; 
and,  before  Blanche  could  ask  the  meaning  of  the 
information,  Adelaide  beckoned  again  to  Eleanor, 
and  both  left  the  room. 

Then  Maude  threw  aside  her  book,  and  standing 
before  Blanche,  whilst  her  eyes  flashed  with  indig- 
nation, exclaimed,  "Why  did  you  stop  me  from 
saying  what  I  would  have  said  ?  Is  it  good  for  Miss 
Wentworth,  that  no  one  should  have  the  courage  to 
tell  her  the  trnth,  and  make  her  ashamed  of  the  part 
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she  is  playing  1 "  Blanche  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  very 
tired  and  worried  ;  she  had  not  strength  or  incli- 
nation to  enter  upon  the  subject,  and  Maude's 
vehemence  chilled  her,  it  seemed  so  misplaced.  "  I 
thought  you  had  more  in  you,  Blanche,"  continued 
Maude  ;   "  more  courage  and  energy." 

Tears  were  in  Blanche's  eyes  as  much  from  fatigue 
as  vexation.  "T  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  Maude,"  she  answered ;  "  it  is  all  such  a  mys- 
tery. Perhaps  you  will  leave  it  till  another  time,  for 
I  don't  feel  very  well  to-night." 

Maude  became  more  gentle,  but  she  did  not  seem 
willing  to  defer  what  she  had  to  say,  and  continued, 
"  It  may  be  very  cruel,  Blanche,  to  put  you  up  to 
the  ways  of  the  world.  You  are  walking  through  it 
blindfold,  happily  for  you  ;  happily  for  all  who  can 
do  so.  But  remember  you  have  been  warned  ;  and 
if  you  will  still  allow  yourself  to  be  infatuated  by 
Miss  Wentworth,  the  fault  is  not  mine.  Yet  I  should 
have  thought,"  she  added,  "  that  anything  like  ma- 
noeuvring would  have  been  foreign  to  your  nature." 

Blanche  was  completely  roused  for  the  moment. 
"  Manoeuvring  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Maude,  this  is 
only  a  repetition  of  the  charge  you  made  against 
Eleanor  before.  I  thought  I  had  told  you  that  I  would 
not  bear  to  hear  it  brought  forward  without  proof." 

"And  you  have  not  seen  any  proof,  then,  during  the 
fortnight  you  have  been  together,"  said  Maude  sar- 
castically. "  Well  ;  I  suppose  it  is  possible — wilful 
blindness  is  greater  than  any  other.  But,  if  you  have 
not,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have.  Every  look  and 
word  of  Miss  Wentworth' s  convinces  me  that  she  has  a 
double-meaning  in  her  visit ;  that  she  is  manoeuvring 
for  her  brother  and  Adelaide  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
that  she  wishes  to  draw  you  into  her  schemes.  I 
could  not  tell  you  all  the  facts  from  which  I  draw 
my  conclusions.     Some  things  I  see,  some  I  hear. 
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It  may  be  all  folly  now,  but  it  may  be  serious  by- 
aud-by  ;  and  you,  Blanche,  true  and  simple  though 
you  are— so  true  and  so  simple,  that  I  would  give  all 
I  am  worth  to  resemble  you — may  be  led  to  join  with 
them  ;  they  will  reckon  upon  your  good  nature." 

"  If  they  do,"  began  Blanche  indignantly — but 
she  stopped,  and  added,  "  no,  I  will  not,  I  cannot 
believe  it." 

"  Do  believe,  do  think,"  said  Maude,  persuasively. 
"  Believe  whatever  may  save  you  from  being  like 
them,  from  being  anything  but  what  you  are." 

"  You  make  me  very  unhappy,"  replied  Blanche  ; 
"  I  wish  I  knew  your  object.  Why,  if  you  suspect 
anything  amiss,  do  you  not  go  to  your  mother,  instead 
of  speaking  mysteriously  to  me  ?  " 

"And  have  you,  then,  really  lived  so  long  with  us 
without  understanding  us  ?"  exclaimed  Maude.  "  Can 
you  be  childish  enough  to  suppose  that  I  should 
go  and  make  vague  complaints,  and  aggravate  my 
mother's  temper,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Adelaide  to 
behave  as  a  woman  of  sense,  instead  of  an  idiot  ?  My 
dear  Blanche,  there  is  not  in  the  house,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  single  individual — I  say  it  calmly  and  ad^ 
visedly ; — no,  there  is  not  one,  yourself  excepted, 
whom  I  would  trust  to  act  with  common  prudence 
as  far  as  Adelaide  is  concerned.    They  are  all  — " 

"I  do  not  wish  to  hear  what  they  are,"  said 
Blanche  firmly;  "and  I  would  rather  that  you  should 
not  make  me  the  exception.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  any  one  of  my  age,  and  with  my  ignorance  of  the 
world — which  you  know,  Maude,  you  are  always  re- 
minding me  of — should  know  how  to  act  or  advise  in 
such  a  case." 

"  No,"  said  Maude,  more  quietly  ;  "  it  is  not  im- 
possible. You  have  influence  over  Miss  "Wentworth  ; 
and  you  have  also  the  one  qualification — the  basis  of 
all  good  judgment — you  are  true  and  consistent." 
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"  I  would  try  to  be  so,"  was  Blanche's  reply. 

Maude  stood  iu  silence  for  a  few  instants,  her 
large  cold  grey  eyes  riveted  upon  the  lovely  features 
of  her  young  cousin,  which  now  bore  the  expression 
of  pain,  both  of  body  and  mind. 

"To-morrow,"  said  Blanche,  "we  will  talk  more 
of  this."  Maude  did  not  notice  the  words  ;  a  cloud 
of  thought  seerfted  passing  over  her.  "To-morrow," 
repeated  Blanche ;  and  Maude  started,  like  one 
awakened  from  a  dream. 

"  Tomorrow  did  you  say  ?  Yes,  if  you  will ;  but, 
oh  Blanche  !  in  pity  do  not  let  me  be  deceived  in 
1/021."  The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  was  strangely 
different  from  the  chilling  bitterness  of  her  former 
voice. 

Blanche  raised  her  eyes  to  her,  and  asked,  "Why 
are  you  afraid  for  me  ?  " 

Maude  did  not  answer  the  question.  She  knelt 
down  beside  her,  and  said,  "  I  have  talked  too 
long.  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  before  you  go  to 
bed?" 

"  Thank  you,  no ;  I  shall  not  go  to  bed  yet.  I 
could  not  sleep." 

"  You  will  lie  here  and  think ;  that  will  be  very 
bad  for  you,"  said  Maude. 

"  How  can  I  help  it  1  to  be  suspicious  and  dis- 
trustful !  to  doubt  Eleanor !  Maude,  you  should  not 
put  such  thoughts  into  my  head." 

"  It  was  necessary,"  replied  Maude.  "  But  drive 
them  from  you,  at  least  to-night.  Let  me  read,  and 
make  you  think  of  other  things."  She  took  from 
the  table  the  same  volume  of  travels  which  she  had 
been  looking  at  before  the  conversation  began. 

Blanche  smiled,  and  thanked  her ;  but  added,  "  I 
had  better  read  to  myself." 

"  Because  you  are  afraid  of  troubling  me  ;  but  I 
should  like  it.     Shall  it  be  this  ?  "  and  "she  held  out 
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the  book.  Blanche  hesitated.  "  You  would  prefer 
something  else,  only  tell  me  what." 

"  I  am  too  tired  and  too  vexed  for  common  read- 
ing," replied  Blanche.  "You  had  better  say,  good 
night,  and  ask  papa  to  come  to  me." 

Maude  turned  round  almost  sharply,  and  said,  "  If 
I  were  any  one  else  vou  would  like  me  to  read  the 
Bible." 

"  I  should  like  you  to  read  it,  very  much,  I  can- 
not say  how  much,  if  I  thought  you  would  like  it," 
said  Blanche. 

Maude  only  replied  by  putting  a  Bible  into  her 
cousin's  hands.  Blanche  opened  it,  and  pointed  to 
one  of  the  concluding  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 
It  was  read  without  hesitation,  and  ended  without 
comment,  and  Maude  went  away. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Blanche  could  not  sleep,  as  she  had  feared  would 
be  the  case.  Even  the  words  of  unspeakable  comfort, 
of  unutterable  love,  that  had  soothed  her  when  read  by 
Maude,  failed  to  chase  the  wearying  thoughts,  which 
partly  from  feverishness,  and  partly  from  the  even- 
ing's conversation,  harassed  her  mind.  If  she  fell 
asleep,  it  was  only  to  mingle  in  confused  scenes  of 
distress  with  Adelaide  and  Eleanor  and  her  aunt ; 
or  to  imagine  herself  guilty  of  some  unknown  offence, 
or  involved  with  others  in  some  great  punishment. 
She  awoke  continually,  and  still  the  distant  sound  of 
voices  in  the  drawing-room  below,  or  the  notes  of  the 
piano  or  the  harp,  reminded  her  that  she  was  the 
only  person  who  had  as  yet  retired  to  rest.  There 
came  at  last  a  pause,  as  the  party  was  breaking  up, 
and  Blanche  in  that  interval  fell  asleep  again,  and 
when  she  again  unclosed  her  eyes,  it  seemed  as  if 
she  had  slept  a  long  time.  She  sat  up  to  look  at 
her  watch.  It  was  just  eleven.  She  had  not  then 
slept  so  very  long,  and  on  listening  she  could  still 
hear  a  few  movements  in  the  house,  and  murmuring 
voices  near;  yes,  very  near,  in  the  gallery  by  her 
dressing-room,  the  door  into  which  was  partly  open. 
They  were  very  low,  and  Blanche  could  not  at  first 
distinguish  them ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
a  push,  it  seemed  an  angry  one,  was  given  to  the 
dressing-room  door,  and  Adelaide  and  Eleanor,  both 
speaking  together,  entered.  Blanche  was  startled  for 
an  instant,  and  then,  supposing  they  were  wishing  to 
see  if  she  was  asleep,  laid  her  head  again  on  her  pillow, 
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expecting  them  to  come  into  the  bed-room  ;  but 
there  was  a  delay. 

"  Remember,  Adelaide,"  she  heard  Eleanor  say 
eagerly,  "  you  may  carry  your  amusement  a  little 
too  far.  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  will  never  countenance 
any  folly." 

Adehiide  laughed  lightly,  and  replied,  "We  shall 
not  do  her  the  honour  of  asking  for  her  countenance  ; 
besides,  if  you  are  afraid,  you  know  the  alterna- 
tive." Silence  followed  for  some  seconds,  when  it 
was  again  broken  by  Adelaide,  "  You  need  not  trou- 
ble yourself  to-night,"  she  said.  "  Talk  to  her  to- 
morrow quietly,  and  bring  her  round ;  and  I  have 
given  my  word  of  honour,  so  has  Charles.  Your 
difficulty  will  be  at  an  end." 

"Will  it?  "  asked  Eleanor,  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes  ;  do  you  doubt  us  ?" 

"  Charles  is  so  rash ;  so  fearfully  rash,"  said 
Eleanor.     "  He  will  not  hear  of  delay." 

By  this  time  Blanche  had  become  aware  that  what 
was  said  was  not  intended  for  her  ears.  She  coughed 
to  give  the  idea  that  she  was  awake,  and  repeated 
Eleanor's  name  ;  but,  in  the  eagerness  of  conversation, 
she  was  not  heard,  and  she  could  not  help  catching 
Adelaide's  reply,  "  We  are  both  sick  of  delay  ;  and  if 
you  will  not  do  anything  for  us,  you  must  expect  us 
to  do  something  for  ourselves." 

There  was  a  movement  as  if  Adelaide  was  going. 
It  seemed  that  Eleanor  detained  her,  for  in  a  voice 
of  anxious  entreaty  she  said,  "  Adelaide,  have  j'ou 
no  pity  for  my  mother  1  If  you  encourage  him  to 
any  rash  step,  it  will  kill  her ;  it  will  be  sad  enough 
as  it  is,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone. 

Adelaide  only  burst  from  her,  closed  the  dressing- 
room  door  hastily,  and  Eleanor  was  left  alone. 

All  was  very  still  then  :  Blanche  could  hear  the 
beating  of  her  own  heart  as  she  waited  for  Eleanor's 
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coming.  She  could  have  thought  that  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  gone  by  before  there  was  the 
very  gentle  tap  and  the  stealthy  footstep,  as  of  one 
who  was  afraid  of  intruding  ; — so  many  thoughts  and 
such  painful  misgivings  were  crowded  into  a  few 
moments.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  all  she 
had  heard  ?  Why  did  Eleanor  come  to  her  at  all  ? 
Was  it  only  kindness,  or  had  she  some  secret,  some- 
thing to  ask  or  to  tell  ?  and  could  it  really  be  wrong, 
could  there  really  be  a  foundation  for  Maude's  warn- 
ings? could  Eleanor, — but  she  had  no  more  time 
for  such  questionings,  Eleanor  stood  by  her  bedside, 
shading  the  candle  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  so 
that  the  light  scarcely  fell  upon  her  features,  whilst 
she  asked,  hurriedly,  whether  Blanche  had  been 
asleep,  and  if  she  was  feeling  at  all  better.  The  in- 
quiries were  made  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Blanche 
answered  them  in  the  same  indifferent  manner.  She 
could  think  of  nothing  but  of  what  might  be  still  to 
come. 

"  Then  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,  dear,"  said 
Eleanor,  stooping  down  to  kiss  Blanche.  The  light 
fell  upon  her  face  as  she  raised  herself :  Blanche  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  wretched.  She  kept  her 
hand,  longing  to  speak,  but  not  knowing  how  to 
begin. 

"  Good  night,"  said  Eleanor,  trying  to  withdraw 
herself. 

"  Good  night,"  repeated  Blanche.  A  pang  of  con- 
science followed  the  words,  as  if  she  was  deceiving 
Eleanor,  and  she  added,   "  Must  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  must.     Do  you  know  how  late  it  is  ?" 

"  After  eleven  ;  but  can't  you  stay  a  few  minutes  ?" 
Eleanor  sat  down. 

"  It  seems  selfish,  too,"  continued  Blanche,  affec- 
tionately. "  You  look  very  fagged.  Had  you  a 
pleasant  evening  ?" 

k  2 
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"  Yes,  very  ;"  but  Eleanor  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  give  any  particulars  of  it. 

"Is  Adelaide  going  to  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey's?" 
begun  Blanche,  hoping  to  bring  round  the  conversa- 
tion by  degrees  ;  but  contrivance  was  so  opposite  to 
her  character,  that  in  the  pause  which  preceded  the 
reply,  she  exclaimed,  "  Eleanor,  I  must  tell  you  one 
thing ;  I  could  not  sleep  or  be  happy  if  I  did  not. 
I  heard  what  you  and  Adelaide  said ;  I  could  not 
help  it."  She  expected  a  burst  of  indignation  ;  but 
the  stillness  of  the  hour  was  broken  only  by  a  stifled 
sob,  as  Eleanor  leant  her  head  upon  Blanche's  pillow, 
and  cried  bitterly. 

"  I  did  not  understand  it ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
know  any  thing,  clearest,"  said  Blanche,  fondly. 
"  Only  forgive  me.  I  know  it  could  not  be  wrong — 
just  say  that  it  is  nothing  wrong,"  she  added,  in 
her  simplicity  betraying  the  doubt  which  pained  her. 
Eleanor  put  aside  the  arm  which  was  thrown  round 
her,  and  apparently  ashamed  of  her  weakness  and 
wishing  to  hide  it,  said  as  she  sat  upright,  "  What 
did  you  hear,  Blanche  ? — and  how  did  you  hear  it  ?" 

Blanche  repeated,  as  well  as  she  could  recollect, 
the  substance  of  what  had  passed,  saying  again,  as 
she  concluded,  "  Don't  explain;  I  would  rather  you 
should  not." 

Eleanor's  lips  became  white  with  agitation.  She 
looked  steadily  at  Blanche  for  an  instant,  and  then 
answered,  "  Blanche,  you  will  trust  me,  I  am  sure. 
I  have  trusted  you  from  childhood.  Grant  me 
what  I  ask." 

"  If  I  can, — tell  me  only  what  I  am  to  do,"  said 
Blanche,  frightened  by  her  manner. 

"  But,  before  I  tell — now — promise  me." 

Blanche  drew  back.     "  Before  !  it  is  impossible." 

"  Not  to  me,  in  whom  you  have  so  much  con- 
fidence !"   exclaimed  Eleanor,  reproachfully. 
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Blanche  could  scarcely  bear  to  realize  her  own 
doubt,  and  she  continued,  "  It  is  wrong  to  promise 
anything  in  ignorance  ;  therefore  I  cannot." 

"  But  ignorance  may  be  your  good,"  said  Eleanor  ; 
**  it  may  save  you  from  pain." 

Blanche  looked  at  her  with  sadness  and  surprise  ; 
then  she  answered  almost  coldly,  "  A  year  ago,  you 
would  not  have  asked  this.  You  know  I  cannot 
consent."  It  was  a  tone  and  manner  which  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake,  for  it  spoke  a  fixed  decision ; 
and  Eleanor  had  long  since  learnt  that  Blanche, 
gentle  and  yielding  though  she  appeared,  possessed 
much  of  the  resolute  spirit  of  her  family. 

**  Then,  if  you  will  not,"  she  exclaimed,  "  we 
will  leave  the  subject  for  to-night.  You  can  hear 
more  another  time,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  No,"  said  Blanche,  eagerly,  yet  very  seriously, 
"  we  will  not  wait ;  you  have  led  me  so  far,  that  you 
are  bound  to  be  candid." 

"  It  is  a  small  request,"  answered  Eleanor,  in  a 
musing  tone.  "  It  will  not  injure  you  or  incon- 
venience you  ;  and  you  will  do  more  good  by  it  than 
you  know  or  think." 

"  Only  let  me  know  it,"  repeated  Blanche.  "  If 
there  is  nothing  wrong,  there  can  be  no  cause  for 
hesitation." 

"  You  are  suspicious,"  exclaimed  Eleanor.  "Blanche, 
I  would  not  suspect  you." 

Blanche  was  silent. 

"  Maude  Charlton  has  made  you  so,"  continued 
Eleanor ;  "  she  hates  me.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
you,  Blanche,  I  would  not  have  borne  her  behaviour  ; 
and  now,  to  find  that  even  you  have  turned  against 
me !" 

Blanche  would  not  attempt  to  vindicate  herself — 
she  only  said,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  I  should  like  to 
know  what  I  am  to  do." 
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"  I  would  not  ask  a  favour  for  myself,"  began 
Eleanor,  proudly  ;  "  but  it  is  for  Charles  and  for  my 
mother.  Oh  !  Blanche  !  "  and  her  angry  tone  changed 
into  one  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty,  "  forgive  me 
for  being  so  hasty  ;  I  am  very  wretched." 

Blanche  drew  her  affectionately  towards  her,  and 
said,  "  What  am  1  to  grant  ?—  all  I  have  is  yours." 

"  It  is  but  to  ask  for — to  persuade  Lord  Ruther- 
ford ;  he  has  in  his  gift — "  she  paused,  hoping  that 
Blanche  would  conclude  the  sentence ;  but  no  help 
was  given  her,  and  at  length,  slowly  and  with  shame, 
came  the  words — "  the  living  of  Whitfield  is  vacant ; 
if  it  might  be  for  Charles — promised  him,  kept  for 
him,  I  mean" —  she  added.  "  Such  things  are  done." 
Blanche  did  not  speak.  "  It  is  a  very  little  thing," 
repeated  Eleanor  :  "  I  wonder  I  was  so  shy  of  asking," 
and  she  laughed  that  cold  empty  laugh  which  betrays 
an  aching  heart. 

Blanche  was  strangely  silent  and  still. 

Eleanor  was  frightened.  "  It  is  but  a  trifle  after 
all,"  she  repeated  again :  "  so  you  will  say,  Yes, 
dearest ;  and  I  will  go." 

But  Blanche  caught  her  dress  as  she  was  about 
to  take  up  her  candle,  and  said,  in  a  very  quiet,  low 
voice,  "  Don't  ask  it  again." 

Eleanor  did  not  catch  the  full  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  replied,  "Yes,  you  are  right;  we  can't 
talk  of  it  now  ;  it  is  so  late.  I  would  not  have  told 
you,  if  you  had  not  insisted  upon  it." 

"  But,  Eleanor,  Eleanor,  listen  ;"  and  Blanche  kept 
her  hand,  and  grasped  it  tightly,  "  I  cannot ; — that 
was  what  I  meant ;— I  cannot." 

Eleanor  put  down  the  candle  and  sat  down  on  a 
chair,  with  a  face  of  blank  dismay. 

"  I  can  scarcely  ask  you  to  understand,"  said 
Blanche,  her  courage  returning  with  the  effort  she  had 
made ;  "  but  it  is  such  great,  great  pain  to  refuse." 
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Eleanor  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
seemed  buried  in  thought.  When  she  looked  up 
she  was  very  pale  and  agitated,  but  not  as  Blanche 
had  feared  ;  there  was  no  anger. 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  you  will  know  why  I  cannot," 
said  Blanche,  gently,  "  when  you  consider  more.  I 
do  not  know  your  brother  well ;  he  has  not  been 
tried ;  he  may  not  be  fitted  for  it ;  and  the  respon- 
sibility would  be  so  great,  if  I  were  to  do  as  you  de- 
sire.    Is  there  nothing  else  I  can  do  ?" 

"  Nothing ;  but  to  forget  the  request  was  ever 
made." 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said  was  despairing, 
and  a  sudden  perception  of  the  truth  crossed 
Blanche's  mind.  "  Eleanor,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you 
are  asking  this  for  Adelaide  Charlton." 

"  I  am  asking  it  for  myself,"  replied  Eleanor,  in 
the  same  cold  tone  of  wretchedness,  "  and  for  my 
mother,  and  my  father — for  all  our  happiness  ;  and 
you  refuse  it.     Good  night." 

"  Oh  !  Eleanor  !  how  cruel !  "  exclaimed  Blanche  ; 
"  but  you  do  not  mean  it." 

"I  mean  that  my  happiness  and  my  mother's  are 
in  your  hands,"  said  Eleanor.     "  Good  night." 

Blanche  could  bear  this  no  longer.  "In  pity, 
Eleanor ! "  she  said,  "  do  not  keep  me  in  mystery. 
Why  are  you  so  miserable  ?  How  is  it  that  so  much 
is  involved  in  this  one  request?  " 

"  Will  you  know  ? "  asked  Eleanor,  her  eyes 
lighted  up  with  a  gleam  of  hope.  • 

"  Know  ?  yes,  anything ;  if  I  can  only  comfort 
and  help  you." 

Eleanor  paused. 

Blanche  waited,  tremblingly,  for  her  reply.  She  did 
not  see — for  it  was  not  a  time  of  reasoning — that  her 
refusal  was  founded  upon  grounds  which  nothing 
ouarht  to  shake. 
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"  We  may  trust  you,"  continued  Eleanor,  speaking 
more  to  herself  than  to  Blanche  ;  "  you  could  not  be- 
tray us.  Yes,  I  am  sure  we  may  trust  you."  She 
paused  again,  and  then  added,  "  Should  you  be  very 
much  surprised — would  it  seem  very  strange  if — if 
you  were  to  hear  that  Adelaide  and  Charles  were 
engaged  ?" 

"Engaged! — actually  engaged?"  was  all  that 
Blanche  could  say  ;  and  there  was  more  surprise, 
and  even  displeasure,  in  her  tone  than  Eleanor  was 
prepared  for. 

"  You  shall  hear  about  it,"  said  Eleanor.  "  I  was 
afraid  you  would  be  vexed ;  yet  I  could  not  tell  you 
before." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  myself,"  replied  Blanche, 
quickly ;   "  but,  quite  engaged  !  who  allows  it  ?" 

"  They  allow  it  themselves,"  answered  Eleanor, 
with  a  faint  effort  at  a  smile.  "  But,  Blanche,  dearest, 
I  will  tell  you  as  shortly  as  I  can,  and  then, — "  she 
did  not  dare  to  utter  her  hopes,  but  Blanche  under- 
stood them —  "  it  was  soon  after  you  left  Ruther- 
ford they  wrote  to  each  other,"  began  Eleanor  ;  "that 
is — not  themselves  at  first" — she  waited  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  continued,  passionately,  "  I  must  say 
it  all  out  plainly  :  it  is  my  doing — my  folly.  Oh  ! 
how  bitterly  1  have  repented  it.  I  let  them  send  mes- 
sages in  my  letters  ;  I  don't  know  why  ;  it  was  mere 
idle  nonsense.  I  never  thought  for  an  instant  that 
anything  serious  would  follow ;  and  Charles  did  not 
give  me  the  least  notion  of  what  he  was  going  to  do  ; 
but  he  proposed  quite  suddenly  :  a  sort  of  impulse, 
he  told  me  afterwards,  seized  him.  He  proposed, 
and  she  accepted  him,  and  they  were  engaged." 

Blanche  looked  at  her  quietly  and  simply,  and 
asked,  "And  what  did  your  mother  say?" 

"  My  dear,  dear  Blanche !  what  are  you  thinking 
of?     Of  all  persons  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  Charles 
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dreads  my  mother.      He  would  have  borne   torture 
rather  than  acknowledge  the  fact  to  her." 

"  But  she  must  know  it,"  said  Blanche. 

"Yes,  in  time;  when  she  is  prepared.  But  you 
can  scarcely  understand  what  her  character  is  like — 
so  strong,  so  stern,  and  devoted ;  so  rigidly  bent 
upon  duty,  and  yet  so-  excitable,  and  her  one  object 
in  life  her  children — Charles  especially  ;  that  is  her 
object  of  anxiety ;  she  has  less  fear  for  me,"  and 
Eleanor  sighed  deeply. 

"  She  would  not  like  the  marriage,  I  can  believe," 
said  Blanche. 

"  No ;  she  is  very  much  prejudiced  :  she  has  a 
dislike  to  Adelaide ;  and,  independently  of  that,  she 
has  a  horror  of  anything  which  would  interfere 
with  Charles's  duties  ;  which  would  make  him  less 
earnest  just  as  he  is  going  to  be  ordained  ;  and 
she  would  feel — it  would  half  kill  her,  I  believe,  if 
he  were  to  do  anything  rash,  now." 

"Yes,"  said  Blanche,  thoughtfully;  "a  marriage 
with  a  person  like  Adelaide  at  such  a  moment  would 
be  very  sad." 

"  Quite  dreadful,  in  mamma's  eyes,"  exclaimed 
Eleanor ;  "  and  that  is  what  I  am  bent  upon  pre- 
venting." 

Blanche  looked  at  her  for  a  further  explanation. 

"  You  will  scarcely  see  what  I  am  aiming  at,  at 
first,"  pursued  Eleanor  ;  "  but  there  is  one  hope, 
and  only  one.  Both  Adelaide  and  Charles  are  wild, 
I  believe :  they  think  they  can  live  upon  nothing. 
Charles  might,  by  the  interest  of  an  uncle,  get  into 
the  army ;  but  neither  he  nor  Adelaide  will  now  let 
me  fully  into  their  plans.  Adelaide  dreads  the 
thing  being  known,  and  says  her  mother  will  never 
hear  of  her  marrying  a  country  curate,  and  she  en- 
courages Charles  in  the  notion  of  the  army." 

"It  is  very  strange  to  me,"  said  Blanche,  "that  a 
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person  like  Adelaide  should  ever  have  engaged  her- 
self to  a  country  curate." 

"  She  is  so  thoughtless,"  replied  Eleanor ;  "  I 
really  suspect  she  scarcely  knows  what  a  country 
curate  means  ;  only  that  it  is  something  Lady  Charl- 
ton would  not  like  ;  and  then,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
is  not  mercenary,  and,  I  believe,  cares  for  Charles  as 
much — as  much  as  she  can  care  for  any  one.  You 
will  understand,  Blanche,  what  a  very  awkward  state 
of  affairs  this  is." 

"  Very,"  replied  Blanche  ;  in  her  heart  thinking 
it  so  awkward  that  she  heartily  repented  having  been 
made  acquainted  with  it. 

"  Now,"  continued  Eleanor,  "  I  know  Charles  well 
enough  to  be  quite  sure  he  will  not  go  on  in  this  way 
long.  He  might  persuade  Adelaide  to  a  private 
marriage,  even  :   I  would  not  trust  him." 

"No, no,"  exclaimed  Blanche;  "you  must  be  unjust 
to  him.  It  would  be  such  a  bitter  grief  to  his  mother." 

"  It  would  be  worse  than  that,"  said  Eleanor,  very 
gravely ;  "it  would  nearly  kill  her  just  now,  on  the 
very  eve  of  his  ordination  :  she,  who  has  such  strict 
notions  on  all  these  subject,  to  be  so  disappointed 
in  him.  Blanche,  it  would  be  very,  very  dreadful 
for  her  to  bear."  There  was  a  silence  for  several 
moments,  and  at  last  Eleanor  raised  her  eyes  timidly 
to  Blanche's  face,  and  said,  "You  can  prevent  it." 
There  was  no  need  for  Blanche  to  seek  for  an  ex- 
planation ;  Eleanor  had  reached  the  point  she  had 
been  aiming  at,  and  in  a  hurried  voice  added,  "  If 
Charles  had  any  prospects  in  the  Church  ;  if  he  had 
the  promise  of  such  a  living  as  "Whitfield,  for  in- 
stance ;  his  circumstances  would  be  so  altered  that 
he  would  not  be  ashamed  to  come  forward  openly, 
and  Adelaide  would  not  be  afraid,  not  so  much  afraid 
at  least,  to  acknowledge  their  engagement.  Sir  Hugh 
wouH  take  her  part,  if  Lady  Charlton  did  not." 
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"And  your  mother,  and  Dr.  Wentworth  ?  "  asked 
Blanche. 

"  They  would  be  very  grieved ;  they  would  think  it 
infatuation ;  but,  if  there  was  nothing  clandestine  or 
underhand,  they  would  be  more  inclined  to  excuse  it." 

"  But  at  such  a  time,  just  before  his  ordination," 
persisted  Blanche. 

"  They  would  not  know  it  was  thought  of  now," 
replied  Eleanor.  "  If  Charles  had  any  certainty 
before  him,  he  would  wait.  Christinas  is  near  ;  he 
would  delay  mentioning  the  subject  until  he  was 
ordained,  and  then  he  would  prepare  them  for  it  by 
degrees.  It  is  only  this  lingering  uncertainty  which 
frets  him  and  drives  him  to  desperation.  And  one 
thing,  Blanche — if  things  go  on  as  they  are,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  will  never  take  orders.  Adelaide's 
influence  will  lead  him  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  and,  if 
the  engagement  were  to  be  known,  both  my  father 
and  mother  would  dissuade  him  from  it,  at  least  for 
the  present — they  would  say  his  mind  was  not  in  a 
fit  state,  and  he  might  go  into  the  army ;  into  a 
merchant's  office — into — I  don't  know  what  he  would 
do ;  but  mamma  would  be  miserable  for  life." 

"  But  Eleanor,  Eleanor,"  exclaimed  Blanche,  and 
she  sat  up  and  looked  at  her  friend  as  if  distrusting 
the  evidence  of  her  reason  as  to  the  meaning  of  what 
she  had  heard ;  "  surely,  if  your  father  and  mother 
would  not  consider  him  fit,  he  is  not  so ;  he  cannot 
be  so  in  the  eye  of  God ;  and  to  induce  him  to  take 
such  awful  vows ! — to  encourage  him  in  any  way  to 
such  self-deception ! — indeed,  you  do  not  see  what 
you  are  doing." 

"  I  was  prepared  for  this,"  said  Eleanor,  calmly  ; 
"  remember  you  are  judging  Charles  without  know- 
ing him.  You  say  he  cannot  be  fit  for  holy  orders 
now,  because  his  heart  is  set  upon  this  unhappy 
engagement.     But  I  know  him  a  great  deal  better 
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than  you  do.  Let  him  once  feel  himself  bound,  and 
I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  clergyman  in  England 
who  will  do  his  duty  more  conscientiously.  And 
consider,  after  all,  there  is  no  great  sin  in  what  he  is 
about.  He  is  in  love  ;  you  and  I  think  it  very  strange 
he  should  be  ;  but  then,  you  know,  we  cannot  under- 
stand half  the  marriages  that  take  place — we  wonder 
at  them  constantly.  I  do  not  think  we,  either  of  us, 
are  able  to  make  excuses  for  him,  such  as  persons 
would  do  who  were  more  used  to  such  nonsense." 

"  But  Eleanor,"  said  Blanche,  earnestly,  "  I  don't 
think  being  in  love,  as  it  is  called,  is  nonsense.  It 
involves  all  the  happiness  of  a  person's  life ;  and  if 
people  do  not  act  rightly  when  they  are  in  love,  I 
cannot  see  how  they  are  to  expect  a  blessing  when 
they  are  married." 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  being  in  love,  that  is  all  I 
am  contending  for,"  said  Eleanor.  "  It  does  not 
follow  that  Charles  is  not  to  make  a  very  good 
clergyman,  because,  unfortunately,  he  has  lost  his 
heart  to  Adelaide  Charlton." 

"  Oh!  Eleanor,"  exclaimed  Blanche,  reproachfully, 
"  you  are  trying  to  argue  with  me  as  you  used  to  do 
at  St.  Ebbe's.  You  are  keeping  to  the  letter  of  my 
words,  and  missing  the  spirit."  She  turned  away  her 
head,  as  if  to  put  an  end  to  the  subject ;  but  Eleanor 
would  not  be  thus  silenced. 

"  Listen  to  me  once  more,  dearest  Blanche,"  she 
said  in  an  altered  voice,  "  I  will  not  argue  in  the 
way  you  dislike.  I  will  grant  all  you  say,  if  you 
wish  it ;  but  my  mother  was  your  mother's  best 
friend — the  only  friend  who  helped  her  in  her  hour 
of  need.  For  the  sake  of  my  mother,  and  in  re- 
membrance of  your  mother,  grant  what  I  have  asked." 
Blanche  looked  round  with  an  expression  of  such 
intense  suffering  in  her  countenance,  that  Eleanor 
could   almost  have   wished  the   allusion   withheld. 
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Yet  she  pursued  her  advantage  selfishly,  mercilessly  ; 
she  thought  that  she  was  seeking  the  happiness  of 
others.  "  It  is  no  exaggeration,"  she  said  ;  "  mamma 
is  no  common  person  ;  she  has  for  years  dwelt  upon 
the  hope  of  seeing  Charles  a  clergyman,  and  she  has 
had  no  other  great  interests  to  distract  her  from  it. 
Her  anxiety  for  him,  during  the  last  two  years,  has 
weakened  her  health,  and  I  would  not  answer  for  the 
consequences  of  a  disappointment.  If  you  persist  in 
your  refusal,  I  have  no  expectation  whatever  that 
Charles  will  ever  take  orders ;  he  will  be  driven  to 
some  desperate  step  which  will  bring  misery  upon  us 
all  ;  on  the  other  hand,  give  him  a  certain  hope,  and 
he  will  be  patient  and  good,  and  bend  his  thoughts  to 
his  duties  ;  and  after  he  is  ordained,  and  quietly  settled 
down  as  a  clergyman,  he  will  break  the  matter  to 
papa  and  mamma;  and  though  there  might  be  a  good 
deal  of  fuss  and  difficulty  at  first,  all  will  be  well  in 
the  end.  Oh,  Blanche!  surely  you  cannot  refuse 
now."  Blanche  was  silent.  "  You  shall  think  of  it," 
persisted  Eleanor.  "  I  have  kept  you  awake  a  great 
deal  too  long  to-night ;  but  to-morrow  morning  you 
shall  tell  me  that  you  will  agree.  It  is  the  first  great 
favour,  the  first  real  favour,  I  ever  asked  of  you." 
Blanche  returned  the  kiss,  which  accompanied  these 
words,  warmly ;  but  her  face  was  burning  with  fever 
and  agitation,  and  her  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears. 
For  the  moment  Eleanor  reproached  herself;  yet  even 
then  her  eagerness  got  the  better  of  her  real  affection, 
and  as  she  wished  Blanche  good  night,  she  added, 
"  Remember,  my  mother's  happiness  rests  upon  your 
decision." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Lady  Charlton,  you  really  will 
let  me  persuade  you,"  said  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey,  the 
next  morning,  as  she  sat  at  the  writing-table,  sealing 
letters  for  the  post,  and  professing  that  her  necessary 
correspondence  was  the  very  torment  of  her  life  ; 
"  you  really  will  let  me  carry  off  Adelaide.  I  quite 
see  all  your  objections  ;  the  awkward  time,  just  after 
your  party,  and  the  long  night  drive,  and  the  dis- 
comforts ;  but  you  know  I  will  take  uncommon  care 
of  her,  just  the   same  as  I  would  of  my  own  child." 

"  There  was  no  doubt  of  that,"  Lady  Charlton 
said,  though  not  very  cordially. 

"  Then  what  are  the  obstacles  ?  if  I  could  only 
know  them  and  obviate  them,  I  should  be  so  glad." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  say  why  I  object," 
replied  Lady  Charlton,  assuming  an  air  of  frankness ; 
"  it  is  a  question  of  feeling  more  than  of  principle. 
Adelaide  is  so  unfortunately  thoughtless." 

"  Yes — young,  girlish — you  could  not  be  afraid  of 
her  with  me." 

"  Of  course  not ;  you  must  not  think  so  :  but  I  am 
always  more  happy  when  Adelaide  is  under  my  own 
eye.  A  mother's  anxiety  you  know  ! "  and  Lady 
Charlton  sighed. 

"  Certainly ;  no  one  can  enter  into  that  more  than 
I  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  ;  "  left  with  two 
dear  girls — not  a  person  to  look  to — no  Sir  Hugh  to 
manage  for  one  ;  at  times  the  burden  is  indescribable. 
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Agnes,  love,"  and  she  turned  to  her  eldest  daughter, 
who  was  working  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  "  I 
think  you  had  better  be  dressed  for  your  ride 
before  luncheon.  The  days  close  in  so  fast  now, 
you  will  have  no  time  if  you  don't  set  off  directly 
afterwards." 

Miss  Grey  expressed  a  doubt  whether  some  change 
had  not  taken  place  in  the  general  plans  since  break- 
fast. Lord  Rutherford,  she  thought,  was  to  have 
gone  with  them,  but  Maude  had  told  her  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  so  perhaps  there  would  be  no 
riding  that  day. 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  love,  put  on  your  habit ;  I  won't 
hear  of  you  staying  at  home,  if  there  is  a  possibility 
of  going  out.  So  delicate  as  she  is,"  continued  Mrs. 
Cuthbert  Grey,  addressing  Lady  Charlton,  "  it  would 
be  quite  wrong  to  miss  such  a  day  as  this ;  and  some 
one  will  be  certain  to  take  pity  on  her.  But  why  was 
the  party  broken  up,  my  dear  ;  do  you  know  ?  " 

Miss  Grey  did  not  know,  but  she  believed  it  was 
Lord  Rutherford's  doing.  He  had  come  into  the 
room  about  an  hour  before,  looking  very  uncom- 
fortable ;  and,  after  that,  she  had  heard  from  Maude 
that  he  was  not  going. 

"  He  is  anxious,"  said  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey, 
carelessly. 

"Lady  Blanche  ought  to  be  better  this  morning," 
observed  Miss  Grey ;  "  she  is  down  stairs,  and  has 
been  sitting  with  Lord  Rutherford." 

"Yes,  for  nearly  an  hour,"  observed  Lady  Charlton, 
n  a  particularly  grave  voice. 

Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  instantly  changed  her  tone, 
and  inquired  whether  Lady  Charlton  thought  there 
was  any  cause  for  anxiety. 

"Not  exactly,"  was  the  reply.  Mr.  Somers  had 
assured  them  there  was  not  anything  seriously  amiss, 
only  care  was  required.  And  naturally  enough  with 
l2 
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an  only  child,  even  a  slight  indisposition  was  a  subject 
of  uneasiness. 

"  Lady  Blanche  is  going  out,  I  rather  think," 
said  Miss  Grev,  "  and  Lord  Rutherford  is  to  drive 
her."       m     ' 

"  Going  out  ! — impossible  ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Charlton.  "  My  dear  Miss  Grey,  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  before  1  I  must  instantly  prevent  it."  She 
hurried  from  the  room  as  Miss  Grey  said,  in  an 
under  tone,  "Prevent  it,  if  possible;  but  that  is  not 
quite  the  order  of  the  day." 

"  Then  what  is  it  ? — What  is  the  matter,  Agnes, 
my  love  ?  Is  Lady  Blanche  seriously  worse  ? "  in- 
quired Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey,  with  some  curiosity. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Miss  Grey ;  "  at 
least  Maude  told  me  she  was  not ;  but  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  for  a  moment,  and  she  looks  ten  de- 
grees at  least  worse  than  yesterday." 

"And  they  are  uneasy,  then,"  continued  her 
mother.  "  Well,  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
though  really,  if  I  were  Lord  Rutherford,  I  could 
be  happier  to  see  her  dying  of  consumption,  than 
to  know  that  she  was  to  live  to  be  what  her  mother 
was." 

"  Lady  Rutherford  !  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  her,  mamma,  more  than  ordinary  illness,  was 
there  1 "  inquired  Miss  Grey,  quickly. 

"Only  that  she  was  out  of  her  mind,"  replied 
Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey ;  "  and  that  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  this  poor  child,  if  she  lives,  will  be  the 
same." 

Miss  Grey  looked  very  much  shocked.  She  had 
never  heard  the  fact  before. 

"  It  is  not  generally  known,"  continued  Mrs. 
Cuthbert  Grey ;  "  the  family  tried  to  keep  it  as 
quiet  as  possible  :  but  things  will  get  abroad  through 
servants,  and  there  is  no  doubt  poor  Lady  Rutherford 
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was  quite  insane ;    a  kind  of  melancholy  madness, 
which  took  a  religious  turn." 

"  Lady  Blanche  is  very  religious,"  observed  Miss 
Grey. 

"  Yes ;  and  it  is  that  which  would  make  me  so 
uneasy.  Lord  Rutherford  is  not  satisfied  himself,  I 
am  sure ;  he  watches  her  unceasingly ;  I  have  ob- 
served him  particularly  the  last  few  days." 

"  Lady  Blauche  looked  melancholy  enough  this 
morning,"  observed  Miss  Grey :  "she  was  coming 
down  the  stairs,  wrapt  up  in  a  shawl ;  and  I  thought 
her  the  picture  of  misery  ;  and  just  at  that  moment 
Miss  Wentworth  met  her,  and  she  seemed  so  hurried 
and  fluttered,  I  really  pitied  her." 

"  I  should  not  like  it,"  said  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey, 
shaking  her  head.  "Those  peculiar  notions  of  hers 
are  just  the  things  to  turn  her  brain.  I  don't  mean 
that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  such  a  calamity,  at 
the  present  time,  poor  child !  It  would  be  dreadful 
if  there  were  ;  but  if  she  were  to  fall  into  ill  health, 
and  these  morbid  fancies  were  to  increase,  I  should 
not  be  in  the  least  surprised  :  it  was  precisely  the 
case  with  her  mother.  People  said  Lord  Rutherford 
did  not  treat  her  well ;  but  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
bear,  I  suspect.  I  hope  it  won't  be  the  same  thing 
over  again  now." 

"  Every  one  is  out  of  sorts  this  morning,"  observed 
Miss  Grey  ;  "  Maude  Charlton  is  shorter  and  sharper 
than  ever.  Really,  if  it  were  not  for  her  splendid  voice, 
no  one  would  bear  with  her :  and  Adelaide  is  in  such 
a  strange  mood,  I  can't  in  the  least  make  her  out. 
One  minute  she  laughs  and  talks  as  if  she  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  then  she  seems  quite  abstracted." 

"  Whimsical,  my  dear,  whimsical,"  said  Mrs. 
Cuthbert  Grey,  oracularly.  "  Adelaide  likes  being 
odd ;  but  we  will  carry  her  away  with  us,  and  we 
shall  soon  bring  back  her  spirits." 
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"  If  she  will  go,"  observed  Miss  Grey.  "  She 
seemed  doubtful  at  first,  when  I  spoke  about  it  this 
morning  ;  but  there  will  be  an  attraction  for  her  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Miss  Wentworth  and  her  brother 
will  be  at  Mr.  Johnstone's." 

"Her  brother!"  repeated  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey: 
"  I  never  heard  of  him." 

"Oh,  mamma!"  and  Miss  Grey  laughed.  "I 
thought  every  one  knew  about  Adelaide's  flirtation 
with  Mr.  Wentworth." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  something,"  was  the  reply; 
"but  you  know,  my  dear  Agnes,  if  one  is  to  be 
always  an  fait  upon  the  subject  of  Adelaide's  follies, 
one  must  make  it  the  labour  of  life.  A  great  pity  it 
is  such  a  nice  girl  as  she  is,  in  many  ways,  should 
have  been  so  carelessly  brought  up.  I  must  not 
keep  you,  however,  my  love.  Put  on  your  riding 
habit,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  some  one  to  accom- 
pany you.  And  remember,  dear,  if  it  should  chance 
to  be  Lord  Erlsmere,  and  you  should  be  talking  of 
Lady  Blanche,  you  must  not  speak  quite  as  plainly 
as  I  did  just  now  about  the  unfortunate  malady.  It 
does  not  do  to  give  more  than  a  hint  upon  such 
topics;  especially  where  it  is  possible  the  subject  may 
foe  a  tender  one  ;  though,  for  his  own  sake,  one  could 
wish  that  he  knew  the  facts  well.    Now  go  and  dress 

quickly  as  you  can." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Miss  Grey's  observation,  that  every  one  was  out  of 
sorts  that  morning,  was  quite  correct.  A  much 
stronger  expression  indeed  might  have  been  used  to 
describe  what  seemed  the  prevailing  spirit  of  inde- 
finable gloom  and  uneasiness.  With  one,  the  most 
innocent  and  guileless  of  .all,  it  was  a  melancholy 
which  could  not  be  concealed  or  cast  off;  and  there 
were  those  about  her,  who,  from  different  causes, 
were  so  influenced  by  her  as  to  feel  their  own  spirits 
rise  or  fall  with  hers.  Lord  Rutherford  did  not  be- 
lieve, with  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey,  that  his  child's  reli- 
gious notions  were  in  themselves  likely  to  injure  her 
mind.  He  had  already  seen  too  much  of  their 
soothing  and  strengthening  effect  to  indulge  such 
fears.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  been  asked,  he  might  even 
have  allowed  that  they  were  the  ballast  to  a  disposi- 
tion naturally  too  excitable  ;  but  the  one  dread  which 
— though  he  shrank  from  owning  it  to  himself — was 
never  entirely  absent  from  his  thoughts,  made  him 
look  with  suspicious  anxiety  upon  every  indication  of 
depression  or  inequality  of  spirits,  as  being  the  possible 
precursor  of  that  morbid  sadness  which  had  caused  so 
much  of  the  misery  of  her  mother's  life.  Of  physical 
illness  he  thought  far  less.  Blanche  was  delicate  ; 
but  not,  he  imagined,  more  so  than  many  who  seemed 
likely  to  live  to  old  age.  He  had  never  permitted 
himself  to  deem  it  possible  that  she  could  be  taken 
from  him ;  it  was  an  idea  so  dreadful,  that  if,  for  a 
moment,  it  crossed  his  mind,  he  discarded  it  as  weak, 
self-tormenting.     Blanche  was  his  one  treasure — that 
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for  which  alone  life  could  be  endured — and  it  could 
not  be — so  he  had  at  times  said  to  himself — it  could 
not  be,  that  she  should  be  removed,  and  he  be  left 
desolate.  Why  it  could  not  be  he  never  inquired — 
why  he  was  to  be  saved  from  a  trial  to  which  thou- 
sands before  him  had  been  subjected,  or  what  he  had 
done  to  deserve  such  an  exemption.  Suffering  had 
for  years  been  present  to  him  only  in  remembrance ; 
and  he  could  not  yet  believe,  that,  except  under  one 
form,  it  might  again  be  inflicted  in  the  mercy  or  the 
wrath  of  God. 

Yet  something  did  come  before  him  that  morning, 
as  he  sat  alone  with  Blanche  in  the  study  within  the 
library,  where  his  mornings  were  usually  spent — a 
shadow,  though  faint  and  distant,  of  coming  evil. 

Blanche  had  dressed  earlier  than  he  expected  ;  and 
he  thought,  when  he  saw  her  in  her  room,  she  must  be 
better — at  least  she  did  not  complain  ;  and  when  he 
begged  her  to  come  down  stairs,  and  stay  with  him 
quietly  instead  of  remaining  by  herself,  she  had  con- 
sented readily.  There  seemed  less  to  cause  uneasi- 
ness than  even  on  the  preceding  day,  as  regarded  her 
health  ;  but  there  was  a  change  in  her  manner  which 
he  could  not  help  noticing.  She  was  so  very  quiet, 
so  wrapt  up  in  her  own  thoughts;  and  any  attention  to 
what  he  said  was  evidently  such  an  effort.  He  hinted 
several  times  his  fear  that  she  was  fretted,  anxious, 
uncomfortable  ;  but  there  was  always  the  same  sweet 
smile  and  bright  glance  of  gratitude  and  love  in 
answer,  and  for  the  moment  he  was  satisfied  that 
it  was  mere  fancy ;  yet  a  little  more  observation 
brought  back  suspicion.  Something  was  weighing 
upon  her  mind  causing  melancholy  and  reserve  ;  and 
the  supposition  which  would  have  crossed  the  mind 
of  another,  as  a  natural  annoyance,  gave  a  pang  sharp 
as  a  dagger's  thrust  to  the  sensitive  spirit  of  Lord 
Rutherford. 
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And  it  was  no  fancy  :  Blanche  was  unhappy — more 
unhappy  than  she  had  ever  been  before  from  any 
but  external  causes.  Eleanor's  last  words — -**  My 
mother's  happiness  rests  upon  your  decision" — were 
the  first  which  occurred  to  her  remembrance  when  she 
awoke  after  a  restless  and  unrefreshing  sleep.  The 
thoughts  that  accompanied  them — harassing  and 
confusing — made  her  long  to  lay  her  head  again  upon 
her  pillow,  and  forget.  Pain  and  disappointment 
came,  with  the  recollection  of  Eleanor's  conduct — 
shame,  at  the  consciousness  of  having  been  made 
privy  to  a  secret  in  which  there  was  so  much  to  dis- 
approve ;  and,  above  all,  a  distracting  doubt  when 
the  question  arose  as  to  her  own  determination.  For 
there  was  much  to  be  said — she  could  not  help  ac- 
knowledging it  when  she  tried  to  think  upon  the 
subject  dispassionately  —  there  was  much  to  be 
alleged,  at  least,  in  excuse  for  Eleanor's  wishes.  To 
prevent  a  great  evil — to  save  her  brother  from  a  rash 
step,  which  he  might  regret  for  life — and  to  spare 
Mrs.  Wentworth  a  trial,  the  effects  of  which  no  one 
could  foresee — were  reasons  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  earnestness  with  which  Eleanor  pursued  a 
request  that,  under  other  circumstances,  she  would 
herself  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  condemn.  No 
one  had  in  general  higher  views  than  Eleanor,  of 
the  awfulness  and  importance  of  a  clergyman's  duty  ; 
or  of  the  lasting  evil  which  arises  from  any  careless- 
ness in  the  bestowal  of  Church  Patronage.  Blanche 
had  heard  her  speak  almost  uncharitably  of  an  in- 
stance of  indifference  upon  this  point  which  had 
come  under  their  own  notice.  She  had  herself  taken 
in  a  degree  the  part  of  the  accused,  and  suggested 
extenuations  which  Eleanor  could  not  be  induced  to 
accept. 

It  might,  therefore,  naturally  be  supposed  that,  in 
the  present  instance,  Eleanor  saw  reasons  sufficient  to 
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satisfy  her  that  she  was  not  doing  wrong  in  supporting 
her  brother's  wishes.  Blanche,  indeed,  did  not  com- 
prehend them.  Mr.  Wentworth  to  her  appeared 
very  unfitted  to  take  orders.  He  gave  her  the  idea 
of  a  vain,  unsteady,  though  clever  and  agreeable, 
person.  But  Eleanor  said  he  was  much  better  than 
he  appeared  ;  and  who  could  be  so  good  a  judge  as 
a  sister?  Then,  again,  she  was  not  called  upon  to 
decide  the  question  of  fitness.  Dr.  Wentworth — a 
very  excellent,  sensible  person — did  not  object  to  his 
son's  being  a  clergyman.  Mrs.  Wentworth,  of  whose 
goodness  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt,  encouraged 
the  notion.  Why  was  Blanche  to  put  her  judgment 
against  theirs,  and  refuse  to  do  a  kindness,  because 
the  individual  who  asked  it  had,  unfortunately,  fallen 
in  love, — and  engaged  himself  to  a  person  not  likely 
to  make  a  good  clergyman's  wife.  It  seemed — really 
it  seemed  upon  consideration — that  she  might,  at 
least,  please  Eleanor  by  asking  the  favour  of  her 
father ;  and  that  the  responsibility  of  the  decision 
might  be  left  in  his  hands.  If  the  petition  were 
granted,  the  gift  would  be  Lord  Rutherford's,  not  hers; 
— if  it  were  denied,  no  blame  of  unkindness  could 
attach  to  her  ;  and,  whatever  consequences  might  arise 
from  the  impatience  and  imprudence  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth and  Adelaide,  she  would  have  done  all  that  lay 
in  her  power  to  prevent  them.  So  Blanche  reasoned 
with  herself  at  one  moment ;  so  she  almost  persuaded 
herself  to  remove  the  weight  upon  her  mind,  by 
speaking  to  her  father  on  the  first  opportunity.  But 
she  was  standing  by  her  dressing-table,  putting 
round  her  neck  the  chain  and  locket  which  Mrs. 
Howard  had  given  her.  Her  eye  fell  upon  the  date 
inscribed  upon  the  locket — the  date  of  her  confirma- 
tion. How  many — many  thoughts  were  suggested 
by  it ! — thoughts  of  holiness  and  purity,  and  that 
single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God  which  can  alone  assist 
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us  to  a  right  determination.  Again,  Blanche  knelt 
in  thought  at  the  Cathedral  altar,  and  renewed  the 
vow  of  her  baptism  ;  again,  she  seemed  to  listen  to 
the  warning  against  even  the  "  appearance  of  evil ;" 
and  to  recall  the  intensity  of  purpose  with  which  she 
had  sealed  the  public  profession  of  her  devotion,  by  the 
secret  vow  which,  in  that  glorious  temple  and  that 
awful  Presence,  appeared  doubly  sacred  and  binding. 
She  had  been  told,  then,  that  no  action  could  be 
safe  that  appeared  doubtful  when  she  thought  of  the 
Judgment :  her  present  difficulty  could  be  tried  by 
that  test.  When  the  account  of  all  things  done  in 
the  flesh  should  be  rendered  before  God,  how  would 
she  feel  if  she  yielded  to  the  present  temptation? 
Before  that  dread  Tribunal  would  meet  the  rich  and 
the  poor — the  learned  and  the  ignorant — the  giver 
and  the  receiver  ;  there,  the  true  consequences  of 
every  action  would  be  fully  seen  ;  and  there,  the 
curse  of  the  hundreds  who  might  be  ruined  by  the 
evil  example  of  an  indifferent  or  negligent  clergy- 
man would  fall,  also,  upon  her  head.  No  kindness 
or  affection  for  individuals  would,  in  that  day,  plead 
her  excuse.  If  she  wilfully  and  knowingly  aided  in 
confiding  such  a  solemn  trust  to  a  person  whom 
she  had  reason  to  believe  unfitted  for  it,  she  could 
not  be  held  guiltless  of  the  result. 

Thoughts  like  these  were  easily  encouraged  and 
treasured  up  in  solitude,  and,  when  Blanche  left  her 
room,  her  determination  was  so  fixed  that  she  was 
comparatively  at  peace.  She  wished  that  Eleanor 
had  come  to  her  earlier,  so  as  to  be  assured  that  any 
further  hopes  were  vain  ;  but  Eleanor  delayed,  and 
Blanche  dreaded  seeing  her,  and  when  they  met  acci- 
dentally, as  Miss  Grey  had  noticed,  Eleanor's  coun- 
tenance and  manner  gave  her  a  pang  which  she  could 
scarcely  bear  ;  and,  in  an  instant,  all  the  former  sug- 
gestions and  doubts  returned. 
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To  a  person  in  perfect  health  this  state  of  indeci- 
sion would  have  been  very  trying  ;  but,  to  Blanche, 
never  very  strong,  and  at  that  time  suffering  from 
serious  indisposition,  it  was  crushing.  She  sat  in 
her  father's  room,  with  a  book  resting  upon  her 
knees,  scarcely  able  to  appear  to  read,  and  finding  it 
difficult  even  to  reply  to  common  questions ;  whilst 
pondering  over  and  over  the  arguments  for  and  against 
her  decision ;  and  even,  whilst  feeling  herself  right, 
not  able  to  rest  satisfied  without  reviewing  her  rea- 
sons, repeating  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question,  and  tormenting  herself  with 
imagining  all  the  possible  consequences  of  her  re- 
fusal, and  the  responsibility  it  seemed  she  was  in- 
curring. 

Lord  Rutherford  tried  in  many  ways  to  engage  her 
attention.  He  showed  her  his  letters,  consulted  her 
upon  some  improvements  which  were  to  be  made  at 
Rutherford,  and,  at  length,  finding  every  attempt 
fail,  sank  back  in  his  chair  with  a  heavy  sigh  and  a 
face  which  showed  uneasiness  of  no  ordinary  nature. 

"  You  are  going  out  this  afternoon,  are  you  not, 
papa?"  said  Blanche,  aroused,  at  length,  to  a  con- 
sciousness that  his  change  of  manner  was  caused  by 
her. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  I  should  ;  but  I  don't  know  now. 
I  can't  go  with  all  that  party." 

"You  will  not  stay  in  for  me,"  said  Blanche, 
affectionately.  "  I  should  be  quite  vexed  if  you  were 
to  do  so." 

"  There  is  no  pleasure  in  going  out  without  you  ;" 
and  Lord  Rutherford  left  his  seat,  and  walked  slowly 
up  and  down  the  room.  Blanche  cast  her  eyes  again 
upon  her  book  ;  for  she  felt  perplexed,  as  if  she  did 
not  know  what  to  say  even  to  him,  and  in  a  moment 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  had  returned  to  its 
former  channel.      When  she  looked  up  again,  after 
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several  minutes,  her  father  was  standing  by  the  fire, 
resting  one  arm  upon  the  mantelpiece  and  watching 
her  narrowly.  She  could  not  bear  this,  and  tried  again 
to  enter  into  conversation. 

"  You  will  go  out  to  please  me,"  she  said,  with  an 
effort  to  speak  lightly. 

He  did  not  smile  or  make  any  answer  in  return 
for  a  few  moments,  but  then  he  exclaimed  suddenly, 
"  Your  aunt  was  wrong  in  urging  me  to  bring  you 
here.     Rutherford  was  your  best  home." 

"  It  was  my  happiest  home,"  said  Blanche,  quietly. 
"  I  was  more  useful  there." 

The  earl  started,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him.  "  Yes,  occupation  ;  of  course,  occu- 
pation," he  murmured  to  himself;  then  again,  re- 
curring to  the  former  subject,  he  repeated,  "  Ruther- 
ford was  your  best  home ;  we  will  go  back  there." 

"  May  we  1  shall  we  ?"  replied  Blanche.  Her  eyes 
brightened  with  pleasure,  for  in  leaving  Senilhurst 
she  thought  she  should  leave  temptation  and  trial. 

"Do  you  wish  it?  "  said  the  earl,  eagerly,  almost 
hastily.     "  You  should  have  told  me  before." 

"  It  is  not  a  fixed  wish ;  only  at  times,"  said 
Blanche  ;  "  but  I  should  like  to  feel  that  I  could  be 
doing  something.  There  is  nothing  but  amusement 
here,  except,  just  now,  the  little  boy  at  the  lodge ; 
that  is  the  only  thing  I  seem  to  have  particularly  to 
attend  to.  I  should  like  to  see  the  toys  that  were 
bought  for  him." 

"How  could  I  have  forgotten!"  exclaimed  the 
earl,  ringing  the  bell  violently.  That  one  slight  allu- 
sion to  a  wish  was  a  command.  He  threw  all  his 
energy,  in  an  instant,  into  the  subject,  ordered  the 
parcel  to  be  brought,  and  drawing  Blanche's  chair  to 
the  table,  knelt  on  one  knee  beside  her,  with  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  spread  the  little  toys  before 
her,  and  discussed  which  it  would  be  best  to  give, 
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with  an  earnestness  most  touching,  yet  most  sad, 
for  it  was  the  earnestness  of  idolatry. 

Blanche's  thoughts  were  a  little  diverted  for  the 
moment.  She  was  particularly  fond  of  children,  and 
the  little  fellow  in  whom  she  now  interested  herself 
was  singularly  engaging.  She  had  seen  him  several 
times  since  the  first  day  of  his  serious  illness  ;  as 
often,  indeed,  as  the  weather  and  her  own  health 
would  permit : — for  the  lodge  was  within  a  short 
walking  distance,  and  she  could  often  go  there  when 
she  was  not  able  to  attempt  anything  beyond.  She 
thought  him  very  ill,  herself;  though  the  parents 
would  not  allow  it,  and  even  the  medical  man  spoke 
sanguinely  of  his  ultimate  recovery :  and,  with  this 
idea,  she  exerted  herself  for  him  more  than  perhaps 
was  always  prudent. 

In  a  place  where  there  was  so  little  opportunity 
for  personal  exertion,  this  one  case  seemed  to  have 
a  peculiar  claim  upon  her. 

But  Lord  Rutherford  was  not  inclined,  on  that 
day,  to  think  of  prudence.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that 
Blanche  could  smile  and  take  pleasure  in  consulting 
for  the  child's  amusement,  his  whole  heart  was  bent 
upon  gratifying  her  fancy  to  the  utmost ;  and,  not- 
withstanding Lady  Charlton's  entreaties,  he  persisted 
in  the  idea  of  driving  her  to  the  lodge,  after  luncheon, 
instead  of  riding,  as  he  had  intended. 

This  gleam  of  sunshine,  however,  was  but  transitory. 
"When  the  question  of  the  toys  was  settled,  Blanche 
returned  to  her  book  and  her  restless  thoughts,  and 
Lord  Rutherford  to  his  watchfulness  and  foreboding. 
The  luncheon-bell  rang,  and  Blanche  proposed  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  party.  "  It  was  making  less 
fuss,"  she  said  ;   "  and  she  need  not  stay  long." 

The  earl  was  relieved  at  the  suggestion  :  anything 
was  better,  for  her,  than  sitting  alone ;  anything 
was  preferable,  for  himself,  than  to  witness  even  the 
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faintest  possible  shadow  of  that  melancholy  love  of 
solitude  which  had  been  her  mother's  characteristic. 

The  dining-room  was  filled  when  they  went  in. 
Miss  Grey,  dressed  in  her  riding-habit,  was  acting 
extreme  surprise  and  disappointment  at  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  afternoon's  engagement,  and  looking  wist- 
fully at  Lord  Erlsmere  for  sympathy,  which  he  did 
not  appear  inclined  to  give,  his  attention  being  en- 
gaged by  a  chance  visitor,  who  was  believed  to  have 
considerable  parliamentary  influence. 

Blanche,  however,  had  neither  care  nor  thought 
for  any  one  except  Eleanor.  She  did  not  see  her  at 
first,  for  they  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  table  and 
far  apart ;  and,  after  a  little  time,  she  began  to  feel 
faint  and  nervous,  and  repented  having  come  into  a 
crowded  room.  The  talking  and  laughing  that  were 
going  on  around  her  made  her  head  dizzy ;  and  it 
was  an  effort  to  her  to  try  and  catch  Eleanor's  voice, 
and  judge  if  she  was  really  as  wretched  as  she  had 
looked  in  the  morning. 

However,  something  was  said,  at  length,  which 
effectually  aroused  her  from  the  dreamy  state  into 
which  she  was  sinking.  It  was  a  speech  addressed 
to  Lord  Rutherford  by  Sir  Hugh. 

"  My  dear  Rutherford,  you  will  excuse  me  :  I 
hope  it  is  not  intruding — not  trespassing  too  much 
upon  the  rights  of  private  patronage ;  but,  pray, 
what  have  vou  settled  as  to  that  great  living  of  yours, 
Whitfield?"" 

The  knife  which  Blanche  held  in  her  hand 
dropped  from  it,  as  she  sat,  motionless,  to  hear  the 
answer. 

"  Nothing." 

Sir  Hugh  was  a  little   daunted  by  its  shortness ; 

especially  as  Lady  Charlton,  at  the  same  instant, 

sent  a  lightning-glance  of  caution  across  the  table  ; 

and,  nearly  as  quick,  a  message,  by  a  servant,  to  beg 
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that  Sir  Hugh  would  tell  Pearson  where  to  find  a 
curious  collection  of  parliamentary  tracts,  for  Lord 
Erlsmere  and  his  friends  to  look  at  after  luncheon. 
But  Sir  Hugh  returned  to  the  charge.  "  It  was  a 
famous  piece  of  patronage — that  living ;  one  of  the 
hest  in  England.  Some  people  considered  it  the 
high-road  to  a  bishopric,  since  two  bishops  had, 
within  a  few  years,  held  it.  Not  that  he  was  of  that 
opinion ;  he  had  made  many  observations  upon  the 
subject ;  more,  he  suspected,  than  most  people.  He 
had  kept  lists  of  all  the  bishops  made  within  his 
recollection,  and  traced  out  the  causes  of  their  elec- 
tion. It  was  not  every  one  who  could  do  so  ;  but, 
with  his  extensive  acquaintance — his  connection  with 
the  late  premier — his — "  Sir  Hugh  had  quite  lost 
himself;  but  he  nodded  his  head,  oracularly,  and 
ended  with — "  depend  upon  it,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  mystery  in  the  appointment  of  bishops." 

Lord  Erlsmere  caught  the  last  words,  and  turning 

to  Sir  Hugh,  asked  if  he  had  heard  [that  Dr. 

was  certainly  to  have  the  next  vacant  seat  on  the 
Bench. 

Sir  Hugh  supposed  and  inferred,  and  thought  it 
most  probable,  from  his  own  private  means  of  infor- 
mation ;  and  he  had  a  great  many,  a  very  great  many, 
as  Lord  Erlsmere  must  be  aware ;  but,  he  was  not 
then  thinking  about  bishops,  he  was  merely  giving 
his  opinion  about  the  living  of  Whitfield,  one  of  the 
largest  livings  in  England. 

"  Oh  yes,  by-the-bye  ;"  and  Lord  Erlsmere  inno- 
cently appealed  to  Lord  Rutherford  for  information, 
not  being  aware  that  the  decision  was  still  uncertain, 
and  that  the  earl  disliked  all  curiosity  upon  what  he 
deemed  his  private  affairs. 

The  answer  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  before ;  but  it 
had  not  the  effect  of  setting  aside  the  subject,  which 
was  now  fairly  established.     The  value  of  the  living, 
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its  claims,  and  its  responsibilities,  were  all  discussed ; 
not  earnestly  by  any  one  but  Lord  Erlsmere  ;  yet 
the  facts  brought  forward,  of  spiritual  destitution, 
ignorance,  and  crime,  were  very  startling  and  dread- 
ful to  Blanche.  She  had  never  heard  of  such  details 
before ;  and,  as  she  listened  to  them,  it  seemed  that 
even  Eleanor,  with  all  her  fondness  for  her  brother, 
could  scarcely  put  his  interest  in  competition  with 
the  welfare  of  thousands.  Unconsciously  a  sigh  es- 
caped her;  it  reached  the  quick  ear  of  her  father,  and 
in  an  under-tone  he  asked  if  she  was  tired ;  but 
she  scarcely  heard  him,  so  intent  was  she  upon  a 
story,  a  horrible  story,  of  suffering  and  misery,  which 
Lord  Erlsmere  was  telling  Lady  Charlton.  It  was 
suffering  from  a  clergyman's  neglect.  In  her  ea- 
gerness Blanche  leant  forward,  her  eye  caught  Elea- 
nor's, and  the  next  moment  Eleanor  pushed  back 
her  chair,  and  excusing  herself  to  Lady  Charlton,  by 
saying  that  she  did  not  feel  well,  left  the  room  by 
herself. 

"  You  shall  not  go  with  her,"  said  Maude  Charl- 
ton, going  behind  Blanche's  chair  ;  as,  with  a  face  of 
anxiety,  she  was  about  to  rise  and  follow.  She 
laid  her  hand  firmly  upon  Blanche's  shoulder  and 
continued  in  a  low  voice,  "Trust  me,  she  is  not 
really  ill." 

Blanche  tried  to  free  herself,  but  Maude  still  kept 
behind  her,  and  addressing  Lord  Rutherford,  begged 
him  to  carry  Blanche  away  to  his  study.  "  I  shall 
take  care  of  Miss  Wentworth  myself,"  she  added. 

Blanche  looked  up  with  a  feeling  of  irritation,  and 
answered,  almost  haughtily,  that  it  was  her  wish  to 
go  to  Eleanor  ;  she  did  not  mean  to  exert  herself,  but 
she  must  go.  And  Maude  drew  back  coldly,  and 
suffered  her  to  pass  from  the  room  without  another 
word. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Eleanor  was  kneeling  by  her  bed,  her  face  bent 
down  upon  the  coverlid  ;  an  open  letter  lay  on  the 
ground ;  and  Blanche  saw  that  it  was  from  Mrs. 
Wentworth. 

"Eleanor,  dearest,"  said  Blanche,  and  she  stooped 
down  and  kissed  her;  and  Eleanor  rose,  and  pointing 
to  the  letter,  answered  with  a  bitter  calmness,  "Judge 
what  you  are  doing." 

Blanche  took  up  the  letter ;  her  limbs  trembled, 
and  she  sat  down  to  read  it,  whilst  Eleanor  stood  by, 
watching  the  changes  that  passed  over  her  face. 

The  bold  legible  handwriting  was  the  transcript  of 
Mrs.  Wentworth's  mind  :  yet  lines  of  weakness  and 
suffering  might  be  traced  in  it ;  for  it  was  the  out- 
pouring of  a  mother's  uneasiness.  The  letter  had 
been  written  upon  the  day  on  which  Charles  had  left 
the  rectory  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  transacting 
business  in  London.  What  business  no  one  knew,  or 
could  understand  ;  no  one  at  least  at  Rutherford.  But 
it  was  possible  that  Eleanor  was  better  informed,  and 
her  mother  wrote  to  request,  even  to  entreat,  that  if 
she  could  throw  any  light  upon  her  brother's  move- 
ments, she  would,  in  pity  both  to  Dr.  Wentworth 
and  herself,  do  so  without  fail. 

"  It  is  not  a  mere  wish  to  seek  out  all  that  Charles 
does  and  thinks,"  wrote  Mrs.  Wentworth,  "which 
makes  me  ask.  At  his  age  there  ma}7  be  subjects 
upon  which  he  may  not  wish  to  be  open ;  though, 
strictly  speaking,  there  ought  to  be  none  which  a  son 
should  fear  to  confide  to  his  mother ;  but  I  would 
not  strain  the  point.     Only,  at  such  a  time,  to  have 
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mysteries  and  concealments !  —  it  makes  my  heart 
sink.  I  fear  lest  we  are  mistaking  him ;  lest,  after 
all  his  outward  professions  and  his  real  improvement, 
there  should  not  be  that  stability  of  character  which 
is  essential  to  the  right  performance  of  a  clergyman's 
duties.  Feeling,  I  am  quite  sure  he  has — the  very 
strongest ;  but  feeling  will  not  carry  him  safely 
through  the  dangers  of  the  world ;,  neither  is  it  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  performance  of  his  ordi- 
nation vows.  I  am  very  unhappy,  perhaps  cause- 
lessly. Your  father  does  not  view  things  in  the  same 
light.  He  says,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
Charles'  conduct  of  late ;  for  that  he  has  done  all 
that  could  possibly  be  required  to  prepare  himself  for 
a  clergyman's  life ;  and  that  he  is  certain  of  his 
conscientiousness.  I  would  give  worlds  to  feel  the 
same  ;  but  I  recollect  all  that  went  on  in  the  summer 
— that  folly  with  Adelaide  Charlton ;  and  I  fancy 
that  perhaps  something  of  the  same  kind  is  in  his 
thoughts  now.  God  grant  my  fears  may  be  ground- 
less. I  scarcely  know  why  I  have  them  so  strongly  ; 
perhaps  it  is  from  the  very  fact  of  the  misery  the 
reality  would  cause  me.  It  would  be  the  destruction 
of  the  one  day-dream  which  has  cheered  me  amidst 
all  the  trials  of  my  life.  I  have  lived  upon  the  hope 
of  seeing  Charles  a  clergyman,  in  heart  as  well  as  in 
profession.  If  this  is  not  to  be — if  he  is  to  be  luke- 
warm or  worldly — let  him  go ;  let  him  choose  the 
army,  the  law,  a  merchant's  office — anything,  I  shall 
never  live  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  for  my  heart 
will  break." 

Blanche  was  about  to  refold  the  letter,  but  Eleanor 
turned  to  the  other  side,  and  pointed  to  the  post- 
script, written  by  Dr.  Wentworth. 

"  Your  mother  is  not  well ;  which,  I  think,  is  one 
cause  of  her  worrying  herself  so  much  about  Charles. 
She  had  a  slight  attack,  yesterday,  of  one  of  those 
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fits  which  she  was  subject  to  years  ago,  at  the  time 
of  poor  Lady  Rutherford's  death.  I  have  had  a 
long  conversation  with  Mr.  Dawson  about  her  to-day, 
and  he  assures  me  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  us,  but 
that  she  must  be  kept  quiet.  I  only  mention  this  in 
order  that  you  may  write  cheerfully  about  Charles. 
As  to  his  London  business,  no  young  man  likes  to 
be  asked  the  reason  of  everything  he  does.  I  did 
not  like  it  myself  when  I  was  his  age,  and  I  begged 
your  mother  to  let  it  pass  ;  but  she  would  question 
him,  and  then  made  herself  wretched  because  he  was 
annoyed  and  did  not  like  to  answer.  We  shall 
expect  you  both  home  together,  the  earliest  day  you 
can  manage  to  come  ;  only  give  us  notice  before- 
hand. You  will  hear  from  Charles  immediately,  I 
imagine." 

When  Blanche  had  finished,  and  given  the  letter 
back  again  into  Eleanoi-'s  hands,  there  was  a  silence 
of  some  moments.  Each  dreaded  to  say  what  waa 
uppermost  in  her  thoughts. 

"You  see,"  said  Eleanor,  at  length,  with  a  forced 
quietness  of  manner  ;   "  I  did  not  exaggerate." 

"  There  seems  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm," 
replied  Blanche,  feeling,  as  she  spoke,  that  her 
words  were  cold. 

Eleanor  remarked  the  tone  directly,  and  exclaimed 
— "  Oh,  Blanche,  can  you  be  so  changed  ?  is  my 
mother's  health — her  life — of  no  value  to  you  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  it  was  sorrow  for  your  mother, 
and  anxiety  and  fatigue  in  nursing  her,  which  first 
undermined  her  strength?" 

Tears  gathered  in  the  eyes  of  Blanche,  but  she 
tried  to  check  them,  as  she  answered,  "  I  know  you 
do  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  Eleanor.  You  would  not 
willingly  make  me  wretched.  Try  me  in  any  other 
way;  tell  me  anything  else  that  I  can  do." 

"  Anything  except  the  one  thing ;  the  one  only 
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favour  which  will  save  my  mother's  life,"  exclaimed 
Eleanor.  "  Yes,"  she  continued,  as  Blanche  shud- 
dered and  drew  back,  startled  at  the  expression ; 
"  what  I  said  last  night,  is  nothing  to  what  I 
must  say  to-day.  It  is  all  hastening  forward  so 
rapidly  :  in  another  week  it  will  be  too  late  to  inter- 
pose. I  have  heard  from  Charles  myself;  he  is  in 
London  ;  he  does  not  venture  to  let  me  know  his 
plans  ;  but  he  writes  in  desperation.  He  will  not 
see  that  mamma  is  unequal  to  bear  any  shock  ;  he 
believes  that  it  is  my  fancy.  His  present  life,  he 
says,  is  wretchedness,  and  he  knows  but  one  way  of 
extricating  himself;  that  means,"  and  Eleanor's 
voice  shook,  "that  he  will  marry  Adelaide  privately, 
and  break  my  mother's  heart." 

Blanche's  cheek  became  very  pale,  and  she  looked 
faint  and  exhausted;  but  she  said,  firmly,  "Any 
sacrifice  but  that  of  conscience.  Eleanor,  you  cannot 
ask  that." 

"  I  know  it ;  I  feel  how  hard  it  is,"  exclaimed 
Eleanor,  changing  her  tone.  "  When  we  were  listen- 
ing to  what  was  said  at  luncheon,  I  felt  certain  of  the 
effect  upon  your  mind.  But,  Blanche,  when  Charles 
has  done  an  act  of  which  he  will  repent  for  his  whole 
life  ;  and  when  my  father's  happiness  is  ruined,  and 
my  mother  is — I  dare  not  say  what  she  may  be — it 
is  paralysis  with  which  she  is  threatened  :  when  all 
this  has  come,  will  it  never  cross  your  mind  with 
regret,  that  one  word  of  yours  might  have  prevented 
it?-  I  speak  my  deliberate  opinion,"  she  added. 
"  The  last  words  of  Charles'  letter  are  :  '  Give  me  but 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  come  forward  honourably 
and  openly,  before  another  three  months  have  passed 
over  my  head,  and  I  will  be  contented  to  wait ;  if 
not,  delay  is  useless.'  " 

Blanche  leant  her  head  upon  her  hand  to  hide  her 
tears. 
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"  My  answer  must  go  by  to-day's  post,"  said 
Eleanor.  "  I  have  left  my  letter  open,  waiting  for 
your  final  determination." 

"  It  will  not  help  you,"  replied  Blanche,  in  an 
accent  of  great  suffering. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  indeed,  it  will,"  exclaimed  Eleanor. 
"  Tray  do  not  think  that ;  it  will,  at  the  least,  be 
delay,  and  a  thousand  things  may  happen  in  three 
months  ;  the  engagement  may  be  broken  off.  If  it 
is  not,  still  Charles  will  have  taken  orders,  and  my 
mother  will  be  spared  the  shock  I  dread  for  her. 
Oh !  Blanche,  what  fearful  evil  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  prevent !" 

A  message  from  Lord  Rutherford  interrupted 
them.  He  had  ordered  the  pony-chaise,  and  hoped 
that  Lady  Blanche  would  be  ready  to  go  with  him  in 
ten  minutes'  time.  Eleanor  received  the  message, 
closed  the  door  again,  and  bolted  it ;  and  going  up  to 
Blanche,  said,  as  she  grasped  her  hand  in  the  agony 
of  entreaty,  "  Think,  only  once  more.  If  I  do  not 
write  to-day,  he  will  come  down  ;  not  here,  but  to  the 
neighbourhood.  He  will  see  Adelaide,  and  it  will  be 
all  over,  for  them  and  for  me.  Not  for  my  mother, 
but  for  myself  I  ask  it.     Blanche,  it  has  been  my 

own  doing,  and  the  consequences ,"  her  voice 

sank  into  a  deep  whisper,  and  Blanche  caught  only 
the  words,   "  Save  me  ;  save  me  from  them." 

For  a  moment  Blanche  wavered.  Eleanor  pur- 
sued her  advantage  ;  but  it  was  one  step  too  far. 
"Indeed  you  may  trust  me,"  she  said  ;  "all  that  I 
have  told  you  is  truth.  Only  grant  my  request,  and 
everything  will  be  right.  If  nothing  should  break 
off  the  engagement,  Charles  will  be  quite  open,  and 
Sir  Hugh  will  support  him.  We  know  it ;  we  are 
quite  certain  of  it,"  she  added  eagerly.  "  Pearson 
has  told  Adelaide's  maid,  who  is  obliged  to  be  a  little 
in  the  secret,  that  Sir  Hugh  is  devoted  to  Charles." 
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Blanche  started  from  her  seat.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
veil  had  been  suddenly  withdrawn  from  her  eyes. 
"  I  will  leave  the  affair  in  their  hands,"  she  said,  with 
a  cold  quiet  dignity.  "  Thank  you  for  letting  me 
know  who  are  your  counsellors."  She  walked  to 
the  door  ;  but  her  gentle  nature  was  not  proof  against 
Eleanor's  look  of  despair,  and  once  more  returning  to 
her,  she  said,  "  Eleanor,  you  have  tempted  me  very 
far ;  almost  to  act  against  my  conscience.  I  trust 
there  is  no  one  else  who  would  have  led  me  in  the 
same  way ;  but  let  me  tell  you  my  true  opinion  of 
this  business.  You  say  that  Adelaide's  maid  is  ob- 
liged to  be  in  your  secret.  Pearson,  of  course,  must 
suspect  it.  A  gossiping  girl  and  a  fawning  man- 
servant !  And  you  are  forced  to  entrust  to  their  dis- 
cretion facts  which  would  make  your  mother  misera- 
able,  and  my  aunt  indignant.  A  few  months  ago 
the  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  would  have  dis- 
gusted you.  I  am  sure  it  must  disgust  you  now.  I 
do  not  wish  to  hear  how  much  or  how  little  they 
know ;  but,  for  myself,  I  would  rather  give  up  rank, 
and  wealth,  and  friends,  and  beg  my  bread  in  the 
streets,  than  suffer  my  name  to  be  mixed  up  with 
a  clandestine  engagement,  and  my  character  for  sin- 
cerity and  delicacy,  and  all  that  one  holds  most  dear, 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  my  servants." 

"  And  if  it  is  too  late  to  retract?"  said  Eleanor. 

Blanche  paused.  "  It  cannot  be  too  late  to  amend," 
she  said,  after  a  moment's  consideration.  "  I  do  not 
see  how,  now,  and  I  have  not  time  to  think ;  but 
something  must  be  possible." 

Eleanor  shook  her  head.  "  One  way  there  is : 
grant  my  request,  and  you  may  impose  your  own  con- 
ditions." 

She  was  not  answered.  Blanche  turned  away  as 
from  a  temptation  which  she  dared  not  encounter 
again.  v 

VOL  II.  N 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

If  Lord  Rutherford  had  seen  cause  for  anxiety  in 
the  morning,  when  Blanche  sat  alone  with  him  in 
his  study,  he  could  scarcely  be  more  satisfied  when 
she  came  to  him  prepared  for  her  drive.  The  change 
even  in  that  short  time  was  painful ;  she  looked 
quite  haggard  ;  her  eyes  bore  the  traces  of  tears,  and 
her  whole  manner  was  that  of  a  person  bowed  down  by 
a  weight  of  care.  The  earl  could  not  delude  himself 
any  longer  by  thinking  that  she  was  merely  languid 
and  uncomfortable  from  not  being  well ;  a  much 
deeper  cause  there  must  be,  he  was  certain,  for  such 
strange  depression.  Or  was  there  no  cause  1 — no- 
thing but  indefinable  wretchedness — the  precursor  of 
more  lasting  misery  ? — and  swiftly,  in  a  moment,  his 
thoughts  travelled  back  through  the  long  lapse  of 
years,  whilst  striving  to  remember  the  first  indication 
which  had  struck  him  of  his  wife's  morbid  tem- 
perament. His  thoughts  made  him  silent  during  the 
short  drive  ;  and  Blanche  was  only  too  willing  not  to 
be  obliged  to  exert  herself.  She  was  sorry  when  they 
stopped  at  the  lodge,  for  the  fresh  air  was  reviving ; 
but  the  afternoons  closed  in  quickly,  and  she  bad  but 
a  short  time  allowed  her.  Lord  Rutherford  followed 
her  into  the  cottage.  It  was  strangely  natural  to  him 
now  to  be  there ;  he  who  had  once  never  entered  the 
house,  even  of  one  of  his  own  labourers,  except 
when  business  made  it  necessary,  was  now  a  recog- 
nised and  welcome  guest  in  the  sanded  kitchen, 
where,  stretched  upon  a  low  pallet,  lay  the  sick  child, 
his  pale  face  flushed   with  pleasure,   and  his  little 
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thin  hand  stretched  out  to  welcome  the  lady  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  many  days.  The  earl  seated 
himself  by  the  fire  ;  when  Blanche  was  present  he 
had  no  wish  except  to  watch  her,  and  listen  to  her, 
and  yield  himself  to  an  influence  so  different  from  all 
which  for  years  had  governed  him,  that  it  seemed  to 
present  to  him  a  new  phase  of  existence.  Yet  it  was 
not  very  much  that  Blanche  said.  She  was  shy 
before  her  father,  and  the  disquietude  of  her  mind 
gave  her  a  tone  of  unusual  reserve.  But  the  child 
was  not  aware  of  any  difference  of  manner ;  he  only 
knew  that  some  one  was  near  him  who  was  kind  to 
him,  and  had  brought  him  toys  to  play  with,  and 
pictures  ;  and,  with  the  simplicity  and  openness  of 
his  age,  he  made  his  remarks,  and  called  for  her 
attention,  until  insensibly  Blanche's  interest  was 
absorbed,  and  she  forgot  that  there  was  any  other 
care  or  duty  to  be  thought  of.  Then  she  talked 
freely  and  cheerfully,  and  the  boy  grew  more  and 
more  happy  to  have  her  with  him ;  and  discovering,  by 
a  natural  instinct,  where  his  wondering  and  childish, 
yet  reverent,  thoughts  would  meet  with  sympathy, 
asked  questions  which  if,  at  times,  they  were  hard  to 
answer,  yet  betokened  a  mind  strangely  beyond  his 
years.  The  pictures,  he  told  her,  he  liked  so 
much — the  Scripture  ones — those  which  were  about 
people  being  made  well ;  and,  raising  his  eyes  to 
Blanche,  with  an  expression  of  great  awe,  he  said,  as 
he  laid  his  finger  upon  a  figure  representing  our 
Lord,  "  It  must  have  been  so  pleasant  to  be  with 
Him ;  He  looks  so  kind."  Blanche  tried  to  give 
him  a  personal  feeling  of  gratitude  by  speaking  of 
the  blessings  which  had  been  granted  to  himself. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  there  were  a  great  many.  His 
mother  was  good  to  him,  and  his  sister ;  and  they 
made  his  bed  comfortable  when  he  was  tired  :  but  he 
knew  it  was  our  Saviour  who  taught  them  to  do  it. 
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"And  he  makes  you  come  and  see  me,"  he  added. 
"  Do  you  like  to  come  ?" 

Blanche  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  question  was  put ;  as  if  a 
sudden  doubt  had  crossed  his  mind. 

"  I  like  it,  and  the  gentleman  likes  it  too,"  she  said, 
looking  towards  her  father.  "  It  was  he  who  went 
to  Cobham  to  buy  the  toys  for  you." 

The  child  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Lord  Rutherford, 
with  a  half-timid  gratitude  which  he  dared  not  speak  ; 
and  the  look  drew  the  earl  from  his  seat  by  the  fire, 
and  he  went  to  the  bed-side. 

"  Thank  you  !"  said  the  child,  fancying  that  he  had 
come  to  be  thanked.  "  Sissy  and  I  shall  play  with 
them  by-and-by;  and  I  must  say,  'Thank  you,'  to  our 
Saviour  too ;  mustn't  I  ?"  he  added,  appealing  to 
Blanche,  "  because  He  told  him  to  do  it ;  like  your 
coming  to  see  me."  Then  taking  up  one  of  the  prints, 
he  held  it  before  the  earl,  asking  whether  he  would 
not  like  to  see  it — it  was  so  pretty.  "  That  is  a  little 
boy  saying  his  prayers,"  he  continued.  "  I  say  my 
prayers  too,  when  I  can  ;  when  I  am  very  tired,  Sissy 
says  them  for  me.  Do  you  think  you  could  say  them 
for  me?" 

"  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  could,  if  he  knew  what 
to  say,"  interrupted  Blanche  quickly:  "or  I  might, 
if  you  liked  it.  But,  I  suppose,  Sissy  says  your  prayers 
for  you  at  night  before  you  go  to  bed  ?" 

"But  I  should  like  to  have  them  said  now.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  to  say  them  ;"  and  the  wish 
having  once  suggested  itself,  the  child  grew  quite  ex- 
cited, his  cheek  flushed,  and  his  breathing  became 
quick.  "You  would  say  them  better  than  Sissy;  and 
sometimes  she  looks  about ;  I  don't  like  her  to  look 
about." 

"  People  should  be  quite  still  and  keep  their  eyes 
shut,   or  else   look    down  upon  their  books,  when 
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they  say  their  prayers,"  said  Blanche.  "  I  dare  say 
Sissy  will  when  she  grows  older.  Does  she  ever  read 
to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sometimes ;  but  mother  reads  at  night, 
about  the  beautiful  city.  That's  where  the  clergyman 
says  I'm  going.  Should  you  like  to  hear  about  it,  if 
the  lady  reads  it?"  he  added,  turning  to  Lord  Ru- 
therford. 

"  The  lady  is  tired,"  answered  the  earl ;  "  don't 
you  see  how  white  she  is  ?" 

The  little  boy  gazed  at  Blanche  steadily,  and  after 
a  few  moments  of  thought  said,  with  a  very  earnest 
voice,  "  She  looks  like  me  when  mother  puts  the 
glass  before  me.  Is  she  going  to  the  beautiful  city, 
too  ?" 

Lord  Rutherford's  countenance  changed.  He 
caught  up  Blanche's  cloak  from  a  chair,  and  wrapping 
it  round  her  observed  that  they  must  go. 

"Then  you  can't  say  my  prayers  for  me  to-day?" 
asked  the  child,  with  a  disappointed  air. 

Blanche  looked  at  her  father  entreatingly.  "  If  he 
wishes  it  so  much,"  she  said,  "  might  I  not  stay  five 
minutes  ?  His  little  prayer  can  scarcely  take  so  long. 
What  is  it  you  say,  Johnnie  ?" 

"  '  Our  Father ! '  and  '  I  pray  God  to  bless  mother 
and  Sissy;'  and  the  clergyman  taught  me  another," 
answered  the  child. 

"  And  if  I  were  to  say  *  Our  Father !'  for  you, 
should  you  like  it  ?" 

The  little  pale  face  brightened  with  pleasure,  and 
Blanche,  after  one  glance  at  the  earl,  who  was  stand- 
ing passively  waiting  her  will,  knelt  down.  There 
was  a  moment's  pause ;  and  the  child,  touching 
Blanche's  arm,  asked,  "  Doesn't  the  gentleman  say 
his  prayers  too  ?  " 

Blanche  made  no  answer,  she  repeated  the  prayer. 
The  little  boy  joining  in  it  with  his  hands  clasped  and 
N  2 
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his  eyes  closed.  When  it  was  ended,  and  she  rose 
up,  Lord  Rutherford  was  kneeling  by  her  side,  his 
head  still  bowed  in  the  attitude  of  devotion. 

"  And  now,  good  b'ye,"  said  Blanche,  gathering  her 
cloak  around  her  and  preparing  to  go. 

The  child  kept  her  hand,  "  Thank  you  for  saying 
the  prayer,  and  next  time  you  will  read  about  the 
beautiful  city,  where  I'm  going;  wont  you?" 

Blanche  kissed  his  forehead,  and  as  a  smile  passed 
over  his  features,  he  whispered,  "  I  hope  you  will 
come  soon,  for  I  know  you  will  be  happier."  They 
were  his  parting  words.  Lord  Rutherford  hurried 
Blanche  into  the  pony-carriage,  and  seizing  the  reins 
drove  rapidly  homewards. 

Maude  met  them  at  the  hall-door,  fretted  appa- 
rently, and  full  of  business.  Scarcely  noticing  Blanche, 
she  said  to  the  earl,  "  Mr.  Johnstone  has  been  here, 
waiting  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour :  he  says  he 
must  see  you  before  the  post  goes  out,  if  possible." 

The  earl  looked  anxiously  at  Blanche.  "  Take 
care  of  her,"  he  said  to  Maude.  "  I  have  been  very 
foolish — mad,  I  believe, — keeping  her  out  so  late,  till 
she  is  half-dead.  Mr.  Johnstone  wants  me,  did  you 
say  ?  Oh  !  yes,  I  remember,  about  the  Whitfield 
living." 

He  was  going,  but  Blanche's  voice  stopped  him. 
"Papa,  may  I  ask?  what  did  you  say?"  and  in  an 
instant  the  colour  had  mounted  to  her  cheeks,  though 
only  again  to  leave  them  of  a  more  deadly  hue. 

"The  living  of  Whitfield,  my  child;  that  is  all: 
nothing  to  disturb  you.  Mr.  Johnstone  has  made 
application  for  a  friend." 

"A  friend!  what  friend?  —  a  good  one?"  said 
Blanche,  hurriedly. 

"  A  good  one,  of  course.  Mr.  Johnstone,  every  one 
says,  is  to  be  depended  on.  But,  my  dear  love,  you 
are  quite  excited:  do  you  want  the  living  for  yourself?" 
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Blanche  laughed  faintly  :  her  knees  trembled  very 
much,  and  she  sat  down  on  one  of  the  hall-chairs. 
Maude  scarcely  assisted  her.  A  sudden  gravity  had 
gathered  upon  her  face,  and  she  folded  her  hands, 
awaiting  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

"  We  must  have  your  maid,  my  love,"  said  the 
earl.  "  She  must  take  care  of  you,  and  you  must  lie 
down  and  rest.  I  will  ring  for  her ;  and  then  I 
must  go  to  Mr.  Johnstone." 

Blanche  still  detained  him.  Would  he  let  her 
know  —  if  it  was  not  wrong  —  if  she  might  be 
told  —  would  it  all  be  settled  to-day  about  the 
living  ? 

A  strong  warning  grasp  was  laid  upon  her  arm,  as 
Maude,  stooping  down  under  pretence  of  picking  up 
her  glove,  said,  in  an  under  voice,  "  So  miserably 
weak  ! — oh !  Blanche  !" 

Blanche  started  ;  her  eye  caught  her  father's,  full 
of  strange  sadness.  She  felt  quite  bewildered. 
What  did  he  mean  ?  and  what  did  Maude  mean  ? 
Was  she  doing  anything  wrong  ?  Were  they  vexed 
with  her  ?  Did  they  know  her  secret  1  She  was  so 
tired,  so  ill,  so  worn,  that  all  her  natural  strength 
of  mind  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Maude's  manner  softened  a  little ;  but  the  earl 
spoke  sternly  ;  so  it  might  have  been  called,  but  for 
an  involuntary  quivering  of  his  lip.  He  wished  her 
to  go  to  his  study,  he  said  ;  it  was  quite  close,  and 
it  would  be  the  best  place  for  her,  and  Maude  might 
beg  Mr.  Johnstone  to  wait.  There  was  time ;  if 
there  was  not,  he  could  not  come  to  him :  he  must 
wait. 

Maude  lingered  for  a  moment,  apparently  seeking 
for  one  more  word  with  Blanche ;  but  Lord  Ruther- 
ford gave  her  no  opportunity  for  it,  and,  opening  the 
study  door,  led  Blanche  into  the  room,  and  said, 
with  the  quietness  of  great  self-control,  "  Blanche, 
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my  child,  we  are  alone ;  now,  you  will  be  open  with 
me.  There  is  something  amiss.  If  it  is  a  wish 
ungratified,  you  have  only  to  speak." 

Blanche  could  not  answer  him. 

Eleanor's  despairing  tones  of  entreaty  were  again 
sounding  in  her  ears ;  and  weak  though  it  was  to 
waver,  it  was  agony  to  resist. 

The  earl  waited  in  silence  for  a  few  seconds,  his 
countenance  showing  more  and  more  plainly  the  dis- 
tress of  his  mind.  "  You  cannot  fear  I  shall  refuse," 
he  said  at  length,  almost  reproachfully.  "  Is  it  in 
my  power  now  1  Will  it  be  so  hereafter  ?  Can 
money  purchase  it,  or  time,  or  influence,  or  exertion  ? 
Only,  in  pity,  tell  me." 

Blanche  shook  her  head  :  she  tried  to  find  words 
for  an  answer — anything  to  satisfy  him;  but  it 
seemed  impossible. 

The  earl  withdrew  himself  from  her,  and  stood 
moodily  by  the  fire. 

"I  do  not  doubt,  indeed,  papa,  that  you  would 
give  me  everything,"  said  Blanche,  forcing  herself  at 
last  to  speak. 

"  Then  why  may  I  not  be  told  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
quickly.     "  If  it  is  a  request — " 

"  But  it  is  not ;  I  have  nothing  to  ask  ;  only,  if  I 
knew  what  was  right ;  if  I  could  be  quite — quite 
sure." 

Lord  Rutherford's  impetuous  manner  was  sub- 
dued ;  but  there  was  far  greater  sadness  in  his  tone 
than  before,  as  seating  himself  on  the  sofa  beside 
her,  and  drawing  her  towards  him,  he  said,  "  My 
poor,  poor  child ;  is  there  no  peace  on  earth,  then, 
even  for  you?  " 

"  If  I  could  be  quite  sure  —  quite  certain,"  re- 
peated Blanche. 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  Is  it  nothing  definite  Vs  asked 
the  earl.      He  waited  breathlessly  for  the  answer, 
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and  at  that  moment  to  have  been  told  that  Blanche 
was  suffering  under  the  burden  of  some  overpower- 
ing calamity  would  have  been  a  relief  from  the  fore- 
boding which  made  his  heart  sicken  with  dread. 
But  again  there  was  no  rest  for  his  fears  ;  for  a  few 
moments  of  recollection  had  brought  to  Blanche  the 
remembrance  tbat  she  had  no  right  to  awaken  sus- 
picions which  might  eventually  betray  the  secrets  of 
others,  and  she  was  silent. 

Lady  Charlton's  knock  was  just  then  heard  at  the 
door.  "  Mr.  Johnstone,"  she  said,  "  was  becoming 
uneasy,"  and  she  begged  Lord  Rutherford  not  to 
delay  seeing  him. 

As  she  spoke  she  glanced  at  Blanche  in  surprise 
and  some  curiosity  ;  but  the  earl  scarcely  heeded  her. 
His  whole  thought  was  centred  in  Blanche  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  again  closed,  he  said,  "  Then 
there  is  something — a  wish — a  want  unfulfilled  ;  or 
is  it  disappointment?  You  spoke  of  it  once;  you 
said  that  the-  world  was  dreary.  Oh  !  Blanche,  is  it 
through  me  that  it  is  so  ? — through  my  fault  1  God 
knows  it  may  be  my  penalty." 

"Papa!  papa!"  exclaimed  Blanche;  "pray  do 
not  speak  so  or  think  so  ;  it  is  not  through  you  ;  I 
could  not  be  so  ungrateful." 

"  But  you  may  be  afraid  ;  your  wish  may  seem  a 
difficult  one  to  grant,"  continued  the  earl,  "yet 
solemnly  and  sincerely,  I  would  repeat  what  before 
you  may  have  thought  to  be  mere  words.  As  the 
one  only  atonement  which  I  can  make  for  the  misery 
of  your  unhappy  mother,  ask  what  you  will,  and  if 
it  is  in  the  power  of  human  effort  to  obtain  it,  it 
shall  be  yours." 

Blanche  threw  her  arm  around  his  neck,  and 
answered,  "I  want  nothing." 

Again  they  were  interrupted.  The  door  was 
hastily  opened  by  Eleanor  Wentworth.      Agitation 
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and  excitement  were  visible  in  her  countenance,  but 
she  apologized  calmly.  She  had  understood  Blanche 
was  by  herself,  and  she  was  wishing  to  speak  with 
her. 

Lord  Rutherford  was  leaving  the  room,  but  he 
returned  to  give  a  parting  kiss  to  Blanche,  and 
whisper,  "Remember,  you  have  only  to  ask." 

He  was  gone,  and  Eleanor  and  Blanche  were  alone. 
Eleanor's  errand  was  quickly  told.  This  was  her  last 
effort — her  last  moment  of  hope.  Blanche  listened 
again  to  her  former  arguments,  her  reiterated  miser- 
able entreaties.  They  were  more  plausible,  more 
urgent  than  ever.  "Ten  minutes  more — only  ten," 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  timepiece,  "and  it  will  be 
useless  to  ask.  Mr.  Johnstone  is  certain  to  carry 
his  point ;  he  is  to  write  by  this  day's  post.  Lady 
Charlton  supports  him.  Lord  Rutherford  is  already 
inclined  to  listen  to  him.  In  remembrance  of  all  our 
happiness,  and  our  love  which  was  to  last  for  ever, 
Blanche,  have  pity  on  me." 

Blanche  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  without  the  power 
of  argument,  but  she  had  strength  to  say,  "  Leave 
me,  and  return  in  five  minutes;"  and  Eleanor, 
seeing  a  ray  of  hope  in  this  apparent  yielding,  left 
her. 

They  were  five  minutes  of  intense  wretchedness  ; 
Blanche  was  not  able  to  compose  her  mind  suffi- 
ciently for  thought,  the  consequences  of  her  decision 
crowded  upon  her.  Misery  for  Eleanor — despair  for 
Mrs.  Wentworth — recklessness  and  folly  for  Adelaide 
and  Charles.  Even  the  ticking  of  the  clock  was  dis- 
tracting, and  in  the  greatness  of  her  distress,  she 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees  and  prayed  for  cer- 
tainty. God  answers  our  prayers,  but  not  as  we 
expect. 

Eleanor  re-opened  the  door,  and  Blanche  started 
up ;    but,  before   a  question  could    be  asked,    Lord 
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Rutherford  returned,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Johnstone. 
A  number  of  letters  were  in  his  hand,  which  he  threw 
upon  the  table,  with  an  exclamation  of  fear,  lest  they 
should  not  be  sealed  in  time  for  the  post. 

Eleanor  stopped  as  she  was  hurrying  away,  and 
asked  if  she  could  be  of  any  assistance  ?  Certainly, 
if  she  would  be  kind  enough,  it  would  be  a  great 
help ;  and  Lord  Rutherford  lighted  the  taper,  put 
his  seal  into  her  hand,  and  then,  relieved  from  a 
tiresome  task,  turned  to  Blanche  and  said,  "  I  could 
scarcely  prevail  upon  Mr.  Johnstone  to  come  and  see 
you,  he  was  afraid  of  tiring  you  ;  but  I  insisted  upon 
it.  You  know  his  business  ;  he  is  a  very  able  advo- 
cate, and  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  follow  his 
opinion :  still  I  have  a  fancy, — it  has  haunted  me 
whilst  we  have  been  talking, — that  you  have  some 
wish  of  your  own  in  this  affair.  I  have  told  him 
that  if  it  is  so,  the  decision  must  rest  with  you." 

"Is  this  letter  to  be  sealed?"  asked  Eleanor; 
the  direction  was  in  Mr.  Johnstone's  handwriting. 

Mr.  Johnstone  smiled.  "  It  is  for  Lady  Blanche 
to  determine,"  he  said;  "the  letter  is  to  my  friend ; 
it  contains  the  promise  of  the  living.  I  could  not 
have  asked  it  for  him  if  I  had  not  known  him  to  be 
fitted  for  it.  Earnest,  energetic,  humble-minded, 
accustomed  to  the  necessities  of  a  large  manufacturing 
population.  But  there  may  be  others  as  fitted,  and 
I  cannot  believe  that  Lady  Blanche  would  wish  to 
incur  the  responsibility  of  entrusting  such  a  charge 
to  one  who  was  not." 

A  pause  followed ;  Eleanor  stooped  down,  and 
pushed  a  footstool  towards  Blanche,  and  whispered, 
"  My  mother." 

"Speak,  my  child,"  said  Lord  Rutherford.  " Tell 
us  if  you  have  any  wish,  or  feeling  even  upon  this 
matter.  Is  there  any  one  whom  you  have  ever  de- 
sired to  benefit  ?  " 
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Blanche's  heart  beat  so  quickly  that  her  breath 
was  almost  gone.  Lord  Rutherford  looked  alarmed, 
he  rang  the  bell  for  some  water.  The  servant  was 
already  at  the  door,  he  was  come  for  the  letters  for 
the  post ;  Lord  Rutherford  put  them  into  his  hand, 
all  but  the  one  unsealed.  Again  he  referred  to 
Blanche,  "  Shall  I  seal  it  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  1 " 

Blanche  waited  for  one  moment  only  to  gather 
strength  for  the  effort,  and  then,  with  a  firm  voice, 
said,  "  Yes,  quite  sure  ;  thank  you  for  asking,  but  I 
have  no  wish  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter." 

The  letter  was  sealed  and  sent.  Blanche  talked 
quietly  with  Mr.  Johnstone  for  a  few  minutes  upon 
indifferent  subjects,  and  then  went  to  her  room  ;  but 
no  one,  not  even  her  father,  saw  her  again  that 
evening. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  was  a  brilliant  spectacle,  when  the  long  suite  01 
rooms  and  the  great  hall  at  Senilhurst  were  lighted 
up  in  celebration  of  the  seventeenth  birthday  of  the 
Lady  Blanche  Evelyn.  Many  who  saw  it  kept  the 
remembrance  of  it  as  a  scene  to  be  described  to  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children  after  them ; 
and  some  few,  who  knew  the  circumstances  of  that 
evening,  and  the  events  which  followed,  recurred  to 
it  with  melancholy  interest,  to  marvel  at  the  mockery 
of  human  happiness  and  the  strange  contrariety  that 
so  often  exists  between  the  outward  and  the  inward 
phases  of  this  mortal  life. 

Yes,  it  was  a  brilliant  spectacle — with  the  dazzling 
lights  shining  amidst  evergreen  leaves,  and  the 
choicest  flowers  that  art  could  force  from  nature, 
wreathing  the  glasses  which  reflected  on  all  sides 
forms  of  elegance  and  beauty  ;  and  exquisitely  sweet 
were  the  strains  of  music  that  echoed  through  the 
lofty  apartments,  furnished  by  wealth  and  taste,  with 
all  that  could  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
senses. 

The  seventeenth  birthday  of  Blanche  Evelyn  !  they 
who  looked  upon  her  said  that  it  could  scarcely  be. 
So  childlike  and  simple  she  seemed,  so  unconscious  of 
her  own  position,  so  easy  and  unreserved  in  manner, 
and  not  even  shrinking  from  notice  because  she  was 
unaware  of  attracting  it.  And  they  said  also  that 
she  was  happy ;  that  her  laugh  was  the  laugh  of  a 
light  heart,  that  the  flush  upon  her  cheek  was  caused 
by  gay  excitement,  and  that  her  occasional  restlessness 
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and  eagerness  were  the  natural  impulses  of  a  child 
upon  her  first  introduction  into  society.  And  so  she 
was  watched  and  criticised,  and  mothers  coveted  her 
grace,  and  daughters  envied  her  beauty,  and  a  few 
turned  to  mark  an  eye  which  was  following  her  with 
proud  delight,  and  shook  their  heads  and  sighed, 
that  a  father's  hopes  should  be  centred  in  one  whose 
very  loveliness  and  purity  were  marked  with  the 
tokens  of  an  early  grave. 

Shall  we  look  upon  the  truth  ?  There  is  a  lesson 
to  be  learnt  in  the  most  delusive  scenes  of  the  world's 
joyousness,  as  striking,  it  may  be,  as  in  the  closet  or 
the  church. 

The  evening's  entertainment  was  just  beginning. 
A  few  early  guests  had  arrived,  and,  together  with 
one  or  two  of  the  visitors  in  the  house,  were  as- 
sembled with  Lady  Charlton  in  the  drawing-room. 
Conversation  was  rather  dull ;  it  usually  is  so  at  the 
first  opening.  Lady  Charlton  found  it  difficult  to 
avoid  pauses,  and  heartily  wished- for  further  arrivals; 
and  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  and  her 
two  daughters  was  hailed  as  a  great  acquisition. 

Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  looked  particularly  young  in 
her  evening  dress ;  it  was  not  easy  to  believe  that  she 
could  be  the  mother  of  two  tall  girls,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  gave  her  a  certain  vivacity  of  manner 
which  was  just  then  particularly  needed. 

"It  is  quite  pleasant  to  see  you  here;"  began 
Lady  Charlton,  addressing  her ;  "  1  thought  this 
afternoon  that  we  should  lose  you  after  all." 

"Not  willingly,"  was  the  reply;  "you  know 
where  my  inclinations  have  led  me  from  the  first. 
Nothing  but  absolute  necessity  would  have  taken  me 
home  ;  besides  it  would  have  been  unkind  to  Adelaide. 
You  are  aware  we  have  really  determined  to  carry  her 
off  with  us  to-night."  Lady  Charlton  did  not  dis- 
sent, in  words  at  least ;    and  Mrs.  Cuthbert   Grey 
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went  on  :  "  It  is  a  perfect  charity  to  spare  her,  for 
Agnes  and  I  are  engaged  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Weston 
on  Thursday;  and  Caroline  would  be  left  quite  alone." 

Lady  Charlton  seemed  a  little  startled  at  this  an- 
nouncement ;  but,  before  she  had  time  to  speak,  Miss 
Caroline  Grey  interposed :  "  You  know,  mamma,  it 
is  not  absolutely  certain  I  shall  be  alone  ;  those 
cousins  of  ours,  from  Wales,  are  coming  almost 
immediately.  They  may  come  to-morrow,  there  is 
only  a  possibility  of  my  being  alone." 

"  Still  it  is  a  possibility  one  should  be  glad  to 
escape,  my  dear ;  and  Lady  Charlton  is  very  kind  in 
sparing  Adelaide.  Indeed,  I  cannot  say  how  obliged 
I  am." 

Miss  Caroline  Grey  paid  but  little  attention  to  her 
mother's  remark.  She  was  seized  with  a  sudden  in- 
terest in  Lady  Blanche,  and  a  desire  to  learn  who  had 
seen  her  lately,  and  if  it  was  quite  certain  that  she 
would  be  well  enough  to  appear  that  evening.  The 
mention  of  Blanche's  name  caused  a  general  interest, 
and  Lady  Charlton  was  only  too  pleased  to  be  called 
upon  to  answer  the  many  inquiries  as  to  what  had 
been  the  matter ;  whether  she  was  strong,  whether 
the  air  of  Senilhurst  agreed  with  her,  and  if  she  was 
likely  to  remain  during  the  winter. 

Her  niece  had  been  ill,  she  said.  She  had  indeed 
made  them  all  a  little  anxious ;  but  she  had  im- 
proved very  much  since  the  preceding  day,  and  had 
insisted  upon  joining  the  party  that  evening.  "  She 
is  not  to  dance  much,  or  exert  herself,"  added  Lady 
Charlton,  turning  to  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey.  "  Her 
doctor  gave  special  orders  upon  that  point ;  in  fact  I 
suspect  if  he  had  had  his  will,  she  would  have  kept 
to  her  room,  but  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  being 
present.  Poor  child  !  very  natural  at  her  age  ;  her 
first  ball  and  in  her  own  honour !  and  she  would  not 
hear  of  its  being  postponed." 
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Lord  Erlsmere  here  joined  the  party,  and  remarked 
that  he  had  just  met  Lady  Blanche  goiug  to  her 
father's  study.  He  was  quite  struck  with  her,  he 
said,  she  had  such  an  unusual  colour,  and  looked  so 
much  better  than  when  he  -last  saw  her. 

Lady  Charlton  was  engaged  with  some  more 
guests,  and  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  whispered  to  Lord 
Erlsmere,  "  Ah  yes  !  poor  thing !  excitement — all 
excitement ;  the  earl  sees  it  quite  plainly.  He  has 
been  wretched  about  her  the  last  two  days.  You 
know  how  she  has  shut  herself  up,  and  now  she 
comes  out  quite  well,  as  it  seems  ;  just  like  her 
mother.  She  had  all  those  fancies.  You  never 
could  depend  upon  her  spirits  from  one  hour  to 
another." 

Lord  Erlsmere  looked  very  grave  ;  it  was  so  sad 
a  prospect,  he  said,  for  such  a  lovely  young  creature  ; 
and  when  he  was  with  her  he  could  never  believe  it 
possible.  Her  mind  seemed  so  peculiarly  well-disci- 
plined, her  temper  so  equable. 

"  Oh  !  but  they  are  not  symptoms  to  be  depended 
on,"  continued  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey.  "  I  could 
tell  you  things — Agnes,  my  love,  what  was  it  you 
were  saying  to  me  about  poor  Lady  Blanche,  just 
now?" 

"  Oh !  nothing,  mamma,  nothing  ;  really  I  did  not 
mean  to  mention  it  to  any  one,  except  yourself; — 
but  it  was  strange." 

Lord  Erlsmere  could  not  avoid  a  little  curiosity. 

"  It  was  what  her  maid  said,"  began  Mrs.  Cuth- 
bert Grey. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  mamma,"  interrupted  Miss  Grey, 
hastily.  "  But  it  is  not  fair  to  repeat  such  things  to 
Lord  Erlsmere  ;  only  her  maid  is  a  great  gossip,  and 
told  our  maid  that  Lady  Blanche  had  cried  incessantly 
for  the  last  two  days,  and  that  she  thought  there  was 
some  fuss  between  her  and  Miss   Wentworth  ,    for 
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that  Miss  Wentworth  had  not  been  near  her !     Poor 
thing !     I  dare  say  she  is  a  little  wayward." 

"  And  to-night  you  see  she  has  shaken  it  all  off, 
and  comes  forward  as  if  nothing  was  amiss,"  said 
Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey.  "Well !  one  can  only  feel  for 
her ;  but  I  am  glad  I  am  not  Lord  Rutherford." 

Miss  Grey  touched  her  mother's  arm. 

Lord  Rutherford  had  just  come  into  the  room,  and 
was  asking  if  any  one  had  seen  Blanche.  His  en- 
trance attracted  notice,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  it. 
To  one  or  two  persons  he  bowed  distantly  and  me- 
chanically, but  his  eye  wandered  anxiously  around  ; 
and  a  moment  afterwards  he  was  gone — to  his  study 
— there  Blanche  was  waiting  for  him. 

A  father's  love  is  blind ;  yet  Lord  Rutherford 
might  well  have  been  pardoned  if,  as  he  looked  upon 
Blanche  dressed  for  that  evening's  entertainment,  he 
deemed  her  faultless.  In  her  simple  white  dress, 
almost  without  ornament,  she  might  have  moved 
amongst  the  loveliest  and  the  most  splendidly  at- 
tired of  her  rank  and  age ;  and  in  her  exquisite 
grace,  her  perfect  unconsciousness  of  beauty,  have 
outshone  them  all.  The  earl  could  not  praise ;  he 
could  not  even  say  that  he  was  satisfied.  Admiration 
was  not  the  idea  which  presented  itself  in  looking 
upon  Blanche.  But  he  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her 
forehead,  and  blessed  her ;  and  the  blessing  brought 
a  thrill  of  untold  delight  to  Blanche's  heart. 

"  It  is  so  good  of  you,  my  child,"  he  said, 
"  to  wait  for  me.  I  thought  I  should  have  tired 
you,  and  that  you  would  go  to  the  drawing-room 
without  me  ;  but  I  was  kept.  Sir  Hugh  took  a 
fancy,  an  hour  ago,  about  some  of  the  arrangements, 
and  would  interfere  ;  and  your  aunt  was  quite  fretted 
with  him.  So,  in  pity  to  her,  I  carried  him  off  to 
the  library  to  discuss  an  old  quotation.  So  immensely 
absurd  he  is  !  But  you  are  not  doing  too  much 
o  2 
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I  trust ;  you  look  better  to-night — a  great  deal  better, 
I  think." 

Blanche  said  she  did  feel  more  equal  to  the  effort 
than  she  had  done  all  day ;  and  her  father  did  not 
remark  that  she  avoided  saying  she  was  better. 

"  There  are  a  good  many  arrivals,"  continued  the 
earl.  "  I  looked  into  the  drawing-room  a  few  mi- 
nutes ago — your  aunt  seemed  quite  in  her  element. 
I  don't  know  any  person  who  manages  a  thing  of 
this  kind  better  than  she  does.  But  they  are  all 
expecting  you,  Blanche." 

"Must  we  go  just  this  minute?"  she  asked. 
"  It  is  very  quiet  and  comfortable  here." 

He  regarded  her  with  a  slight  uneasiness.  "  You 
are  tired,  my  love,  already.  It  is  too  much  for  you, 
I  believe,  after  all." 

"  No,  no,"  and  Blanche  roused  herself  from  the 
languor  which  was  stealing  over  her.  "  I  shall 
do  quite  well,  indeed  ;  but  I  thought  there  was  no 
hurry,  and  I  wanted  to  stay  just  for  a  few  moments  ; 
I  was  hoping  to  hear — " 

"  What  1 — anything  I  can  ask  for  you  ? — any- 
thing I  can  inquire  1 — let  me  go." 

"  Oh  !  no,"  said  Blanche,  with  a  half  smile  ; 
"  but  I  sent  just  now  a  message  to  the  lodge. 
Little  Johnnie  is  taken  worse,  and  I  had  a  great  wish 
to  know  " — tears  started  to  her  eyes,  but  she  added 
cheerfully,  "  one  can't  help  being  interested  about 
him." 

Lord  Rutherford  made  no  reply  ;  but  he  drew  an 
arm-chair  towards  her,  and  Blanche  sat  down  by  the 
fire,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  bright  flames,  and  the 
strange  caverns,  and  hollows,  and  precipices  of  the 
glowing  coals.  There  was  silence  for  several  minutes. 
Once  or  twice  Blanche  looked  round,  thinking  the 
door  was  opened  ;  but  no  one  came. 

"  I  hear  music,"  said  the  earl,  at  length  ;   "  they 
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are  impatient  to  dance.  Are  you  sure  your  message 
was  taken  to  the  lodge  ?" 

"  Barnes  promised  me  she  would  send  some  one 
directly,"  replied  Blanche  ;  "but  it  does  not  signify  ; 
I  can  go ;"    and  she  was  about  to  rise. 

"  We  can  wait,"  said  the  earl ;  "  only" — he  took 
out  his  watch — "  I  think  we  really  must  go  ;  it  will 
look  so  strange." 

Some  one  came  to  the  door  and  tapped  gently. 

Lord  Rutherford  uttered  an  impatient  "  Come  in  ;" 
but  it  was  not  a  servant  that  answered  him — it  was 
Maude  ;  very  grave — very  stiff  and  cold  ;  and  dressed 
in  a  manner  but  little  in  accordance  with  the  gaiety 
of  the  evening. 

"  They  are  wondering  what  is  become  of  you, 
Blanche,"  she  said.  "  Mamma  sent  me  to  find  you. 
She  had  a  fancy  that  you  were  not  well.  But  you 
are  well — very  well,  I  declare,  after  all.  Quite  a 
colour  there  is  in  your  cheeks ;  or  is  it  only  that 
you  have  been  burning  yourself  over  the  fire  ?" 

There  was  a  colour  in  Blanche's  cheek,  for  it  was 
crimsoned  with  the  conflicting  feelings  excited  by 
Maude's  accent  of  sarcasm. 

"  We  were  just  saying  that  it  would  not  do  to  stay 
here  any  longer,"  said  Lord  Rutherford  ;  "  but 
Blanche  had  a  fancy  to  wait  till  she  could  hear  about 
a  message  which  she  sent  to  the  lodge  to  inquire 
after  the  little  boy." 

"  They  can  bring  it  to  her  in  the  drawing-room," 
said  Maude  ;  "  there  is  no  use  in  waiting  here,  and 
the  dancing  cannot  begin  without  Blanche." 

"No,  no;  thank  you,"  exclaimed  Blanche,  and 
she  rose  immediately.  "  I  would  much  rather  not 
have  it  brought ;  it  does  not  siguify  ;  at  least  I  would 
rather  not  hear.  Indeed,  I  would  rather  not,"  she 
repeated,  as  Lord  Rutherford  was  going  to  ring  the 
bell. 
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Maude  stood  by  coldly,  merely  saying,  that  every 
one  was  expecting  Blanche  ;  it  was  her  own  evening. 

"  Yes  ;  I  ought  to  have  been  in  the  room.  It  was 
wrong  of  me  to  wait,"  said  Blanche.  "  Papa,  I  am 
quite  ready." 

She  trembled  as  she  stood  up  ;  and  he  observed 
it,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  hers,  said  fondly,  "  You 
are  nervous,  my  child  ;  but  you  will  not  care  after  the 
first  moment." 

Blanche  smiled,  and  opened  the  door.  A  full 
burst  of  music  sounded  from  the  great  hall ;  a  mur- 
mur of  many  voices — laughter  and  conversation. 

"  Stop !  here  is  your  messenger,  after  all,"  said 
the  earl. 

A  servant  was  coming  hastily  along  the  passage. 

"  May  we  go  back  to  hear  it  1 "  asked  Blanche. 
She  seemed  really  agitated  now  ;  it  was  not  mere  ner- 
vousness. 

"You  have  been  to  the  lodge.  Tell  us  quickly," 
said  the  earl.  "  Lady  Blanche  is  anxious.  How  is 
the  child  ? " 

A  little  girl  of  about  twelve  years  of  age  stepped 
forward  from  behind  the  servant,  and  came  close  up 
to  Blanche.  "  I  was  to  tell,  myself,"  she  said. 
"  Johnnie  said  I  was.  He  sent  his  love  to  my  lady, 
and  he's  gone, — he's  gone  to  the  beautiful  city,  and 
he  begs  her  to  come  soon."  And  bursting  into 
tears,  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  Come,"  said  Maude,  drawing  Blanche  forwards. 
"  Poor  child!  we  cannot  help  her."  Blanche  stood 
still  for  an  instant :  the  light  of  a  lamp  fell  full  upon 
her  features ;  they  were  of  a  deadly  paleness.  "Come," 
again  repeated  Maude,  authoritatively. 

Blanche  started,  and  turned  to  look  for  her  father. 
He  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  at  a  little  distance, 
with  his  arms  folded.  Blanche  went  up  to  him,  and 
said  gently,   "  Papa,   I  am   ready  now ;"  but  he  did 
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not  answer,  only  he  caught  her  hand,  and  holding 
it  for  an  instant,  looked  wildly  in  her  face  ;  and 
then  dropping  it  suddenly,  walked  back  to  the  study, 
and  closed  the  door.  Blanche  made  no  remark  ;  she 
stooped  to  caress  the  poor  little  girl,  who  had  thrown 
herself  upon  the  floor  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  in  a 
tone  of  quiet  sympathy,  spoke  a  few  words  of  com- 
fort, and  gave  an  order  that  the  servant  should  take 
her  back  to  the  lodge,  and  said  she  hoped  to  see  her 
mother  the  following  day.  Then  addressing  Maude, 
she  added  with  perfect  composure,  "  We  had  better 
not  wait  for  papa,"  and  putting  her  arm  within  her 
cousin's,  went  with  her  to  the  drawing-room. 

Again  there  was  a  crimson  flush  upon  Blanche's 
cheek  ;  again  her  eyes  shone  brightly,  and  the  silvery 
tones  of  her  voice  fell  with  cheerfulness  upon  the  ear. 
The  evening  was  wearing  on.  She  had  talked  and 
danced,  even  laughed  and  sang.  It  was  beautiful  to 
watch  her ;  beautiful  and  inspiriting,  except  when 
occasionally  a  passing  word  seemed  to  jar  upon  some 
inward  chord,  and  then  for  a  moment  a  look  of 
anguish  flitted  across  her  lovely  face,  and  a  mist 
seemed  to  gather  over  her  eyes,  and  whether  it  were 
in  the  dance,  or  in  conversation,  a  sudden  vagueness 
and  abstraction  would  come  upon  her,  and  she  would 
pause,  as  if  unknowing  where  she  was,  or  what  she 
was  saying,  till  recalled  by  a  gay  reproof,  or  a  glance 
at  her  father's  countenance.  For  Lord  Rutherford 
was  "  himself  again  ;"  whatever  might  have  been  the 
rush  of  foreboding  excited  by  that  untimely  message 
from  the  bed  of  death,  it  was  gone  now ;  charmed 
away  by  the  spell  of  his  child's  apparent  enjoyment, 
and  the  proud  happiness  of  beholding  the  admiration 
she  inspired. 

"  Lord  Rutherford  must  be  satisfied  now,"  said 
Lord  Erlsmere  to  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grev.      He  had 
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been  watching  Blanche  for  some  time ;  longer  than 
Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  approved. 

"  Yes  ;  satisfied  for  to-night  at  least.  But  it  is 
not  real ;  all  that  cheerfulness,  I  mean,  which  poor 
Lady  Blanche  puts  on.  She  will  suffer  for  it  to- 
morrow." 

"  So  do  many  people  suffer  for  a  night's  excite- 
ment.    There  will  be  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  that." 

"Yes;  but  even  now  it  is  forced — evidently  forced . 
I  have  lived  longer  than  you  ;  and  I  have  seen  more 
— of  young  ladies,  at  least.  Look,  now ;  see  what 
a  change  there  is." 

There  was  a  change,  certainly  ;  a  remarkable  one. 
Blanche  had  been  standing  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  talking  to  her  partner.  Now  he  had  left  her, 
and  there  were  several  people  near  her,  but  no  one 
especially  addressing  her.  Her  face  was  turned 
away,  but  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  and  Lord  Erlsmere 
caught  a  side  view.  She  had  laid  her  hand  upon 
some  one,  who  was  standing  in  front  of  her,  and  was 
speaking  with  an  eager  haggard  look  of  entreaty, 
which  seemed  to  have  changed  even  the  outline  of 
her  features. 

"  She  is  talking  to  Miss  Wentworth,"  said  Lord 
Erlsmere.     "  I  fancied  they  had  quarrelled." 

"  Yes ;  quarrelled  I  suspect  they  have  ;  she  is 
conscious  of  it  probably,  and  trying  to  make  it  up. 
Those  apparently  very  sweet  tempers  are  not  much 
to  be  depended  on." 

"  If  Lady  Blanche  Evelyn's  temper  is  not  sweet,  I 
must  distrust  the  evidence  of  my  senses  for  the  rest 
of  my  life,"  said  Lord  Erlsmere,  earnestly. 

Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  smiled  expressively. 

"  The  quarrel  is  made  up  at  any  rate,"  said  Lord 
Erlsmere,  as  he  saw  Blanche  rise  and  walk  with 
Eleanor  across  the  room. 
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"  Or  reserved  for  a  more  private  explanation,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey.  "  Miss  Wentworth  is 
not,  I  suspect,  to  be  won  over  so  easily." 

Lord  Erlsmere  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  this 
remark — his  interest  was  attracted  by  Eleanor  and 
Blanche,  and  to  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey's  discomfiture, 
he  made  some  excuse  for  going  away,  and  followed 
them  through  the  door  by  which  they  had  departed. 
It  led  into  the  hall.  A  few  people  were  walking  up  and 
down,  taking  refreshments.  Adelaide  Charlton  and 
Miss  Caroline  Grey  amongst  them.  Eleanor  and 
Blanche  were  passing  them  just  as  Lord  Erlsmere  came 
into  the  hall.  Adelaide  tried  to  stop  Blanche,  and  said 
something  ludicrous,  and  Blanche's  face  for  a  moment 
wore  an  expression  of  great  annoyance ;  but  she  went 
on,  and  Adelaide  and  her  companion  laughed  only 
the  more  heartily.  Lord  Erlsmere  could  not  see 
more.  A  dance  had  just  ended,  and  persons  were 
crowding  into  the  hall— some  to  refresh  themselves, 
some  to  find  partners,  and  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  to 
collect  her  party  and  prepare  for  an  early  departure. 
She  laid  siege  to  Lord  Erlsmere  again. 

It  was  growing  very  late,  she  said  ;  and  they  had 
a  long  drive  before  them,  and  arrangements  to  make 
— packages,  and  boxes,  and  numberless  things  to 
collect ;  it  was  such  an  unnatural  undertaking  to 
leave  a  place  where  you  had  been  staying,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Would  Lord  Erlsmere  try  and 
find  her  daughter,  Agnes  ? 

Lord  Erlsmere  could  not  but  be  most  happy  ;  yet 
he  delayed  for  a  moment,  with  a  lingering  curiosity, 
to  watch  what  had  become  of  Eleanor  and  Blanche. 

"  You  lost  sight  of  the  two  friends  in  this  crowd, 
I  imagine,"  said  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey,  cleverly  read- 
ing his  thoughts.  "  People  come  and  go  like  meteors. 
Stay — there  are  Adelaide  and  Caroline ;  do  bring 
them  to  me." 
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Lord  Erlsmere  crossed  the  hall,  and  delivered 
his  summons.  Adelaide  was  talking  lightly  with 
one  of  her  partners  as  he  came  up. 

"  I  have  orders  from  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey,"  began 
Lord  Erlsmere. 

"Orders?  oh!  yes,  to  go,  I  suppose — Caroline," 
and  she  looked  round  for  her  friend. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  service  ?  can  I  give  any  message, 
or  find  anything  for  you  ?"  asked  Lord  Erlsmere. 

"  No,  thank  you,  nothing ;  nothing  at  all.  We 
must  go ;  the  sooner  the  better,"  she  added,  with  an 
accent  of  peculiar  melancholy- — almost  regret — which 
Lord  Erlsmere,  unobservant  though  he  usually  was, 
could  not  help  remarking. 

"You  are  to  be  absent  for  some  time,"  he  said. 
"  I  shall  scarcely  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Thank  you,  no  ;  I  think — I  believe  I  am  going 
for  some  time.     Caroline, — where  is  she?" 

Lord  Erlsmere  offered  her  his  arm  to  lead  her  to 
Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey. 

"  But,  mamma  and  papa ;  I  must  see  them ;  I 
must  say  good  b'ye  to  them,"  said  Adelaide. 

"  There  will  be  sufficient  time,"  replied  Lord 
Erlsmere,  trying  to  check  Adelaide's  haste  by  his 
own  steady  pace.  "  The  carriage  is  not  ordered 
yet ;  you  will  scarcely  get  away  for  tbe  next  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour." 

Adelaide  sighed,  and  the  next  moment  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  declaring  that  she  was  so  fearfully 
tired,  she  had  nearly  lost  her  senses. 

"  You  are  not  the  only  tired  person,  I  imagine," 
said  Lord  Erlsmere.  "  Your  cousin,  Lady  Blanche, 
for  instance." 

Adelaide  coloured  crimson.  "Blanche!"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "oh!  yes,  Blanche  is  very  tired,  I  believe." 

"  She  looked  so  just  now,  when  I  saw  her,"  con- 
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tinued  Lord  Erlsmere.  "  But  I  will  tell  her,  if  you 
wish  to  see  her  before  you  go  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  thank  you ;"  and  Adelaide's  manner 
became  even  more  impetuous.  "  I  would  not  trou- 
ble her  for  the  world.  Besides,  she  is  with  Miss 
Wentworth.  It  is  better  she  should  be  with  her ; 
she  will  only  be  flurried." 

"  And  you  do  not  wish  to  see  her  ;  to  say  good 
b'ye  ?"  said  Lord  Erlsmere,  with  a  little  curiosity  to 
know  why  Blanche  was  so  little  of  a  favourite. 

"Thank  you,  I  don't  care;  it  does  not  signify. 
They  are  talking  together  there,  I  believe,"  and  she 
pointed  to  a  little  room  which  had  been  occupied  by 
some  of  the  attendants  during  the  evening  ;  "  but  I 
would  not  disturb  her.  Please  let  me  go  to  mamma," 
and,  hurrying  from  the  hall,  she  threaded  her  way 
amidst  the  maze  of  guests,  and  through  various 
rooms  and  passages,  till  they  reached  the  drawing- 
room. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  little  waiting-room,  to  which  Eleanor  and 
Blanche  had  made  their  way,  was  quite  deserted. 
It  had  heen  used  merely  as  a  temporary  convenience, 
whilst  the  refreshments  were  handed  about,  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  interruption  in  it.  But,  even  if  there 
had  been,  Blanche  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
have  much  thought  except  for  the  moment.  When 
the  door  was  seen  to  be  open,  and  the  room  empty, 
she  entered  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  relief;  and, 
regardless  of  Eleanor's  warning  that  the  room  was 
cold,  and  that  it  was  not  fitting  for  her  to  remain, 
exclaimed,  "  Now,  Eleanor,  let  me  hear." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Eleanor,  moodily.  "  Yours 
is  but  a  mockery  of  sympathy." 

"  Pity — have  pity,"  said  Blanche,  and  she  looked 
pleadingly  in  Eleanor's  face. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell,"  continued  Eleanor  ;  "  at 
least,  nothing  but  what  you  may  well  guess.  All 
things  are  as  they  were ;  only,  hastening  to  their 
end." 

"  And  is  there  no  hope  ?"  asked  Blanche.  "  Has 
nothing  happened  these  two  long,  long  days  that 
you  have  kept  away  from  me  ?" 

"  You  are  unjust  in  your  reproaches,"  said 
Eleanor.  "  What  comfort  could  my  visit  have 
been  ?  You  have  cast  off  sympathy,  and  have  de- 
stroyed the  happiness  of  those  as  dear  to  me  as  my 
own  life." 

"  Yes,  it  may  be — it  may  be,"  said  Blanche,  in  an 
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accent  of  utter  wretchedness.  "  I  know  you  have  a 
right  to  be  angry  ;  but  I  thought  you  would  not  go 
on  being  so." 

"  It  will  make  but  little  difference  to  you,  I 
imagine,  whether  I  do  or  not,"  said  Eleanor :  "  no 
one  watching  you  this  evening " 

"  And  are  you  too  deceived  ?"  interrupted  Blanche. 
"Then,  indeed,  I  can  act  well." 

"  There  is  no  cause  for  acting,"  said  Eleanor, 
bitterly.  "  Lady  Blanche  Evelyn,  beautiful,  pro- 
sperous, wealthy,  without  a  single  care, — nay  do  not 
stop  me  ;  I  am  only  repeating  what  I  have  heard 
said  by  fifty  persons  this  night." 

"  But  you  shall  hear  me  for  myself,"  exclaimed 
Blanche.  "  Before  you  think  me  so  cold,  so  heart- 
less, you  shall  judge  me  from  my  own  lips." 

"  My  own  eyes  will  be  the  better  judges,"  replied 
Eleanor.  "  Laughter  and  talking  and  dancing  are 
sufficient  indications  of  the  state  of  a  person's  mind." 

"  And  it  must  be  laughter  and  talking  and  dancing 
to  the  end,"  said  Blanche  ;  "  the  end,"  she  repeated 
again,  thoughtfully,  "  which  may  soon  be  here." 
Eleanor  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  and  a  feeling  of 
returning  love  and  tenderness  stole  over  her  as  she 
saw  the  sunken  eye,  and  the  pale  cheek,  now  no 
longer  bright,  and  flushed  with  excitement ;  but, 
marked  by  the  undeniable  signs  of  great  mental 
suffering.  "Do  you  think  I  could  be  here  to-night?" 
said  Blanche,  "  if  I  followed  but  my  own  will.  With 
so  great  a  weight  upon  my  mind,  could  it  be  my  wish 
to  join  in  such  a  scene,  even  though  it  is  in  my  own 
honour?  But  you  have  thought  for  your  mother, 
Eleanor  ;  and  I  have  thought  for  my  father.  He  is 
very  unhappy — very  anxious  ;  God  knows  whether 
there  is  cause,"  she  added;  her  voice  becoming 
almost  sepulchral ;  "  but  I  have  felt  to-night  that 
there  might  be." 
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"  He  is  anxious  for  your  health,  I  know,"  said 
Eleanor. 

"  Not  for  my  health  of  body,"  replied  Blanche ; 
"  but  there  is  another  fear.  He  thinks  I  am  like — 
my  mother."  She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  con- 
tinued hurriedly :  "  He  tries  to  hide  it;  but  I  have 
seen  it.  I  saw  it  the  other  day, — that  day,"  and 
she  gasped  for  breath,  "  when  we  were  together.  His 
very  eagerness  to  please  me — I  understand  it,  I  know 
what  it  means ;  and  he  shall  please  me ;  I  will  be 
happy.  If  I  am  not" — her  voice  grew  faint — "  he 
shall  never  have  the  misery  of  knowing  it." 

"  Blanche,"  said  Eleanor,  in  a  tone  of  alarm, 
"  you  must  not  let  yourself  be  excited  in  this  way ; 
it  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  harm.  After  all  you 
may  be  fanciful." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Blanche,  shuddering ;  and 
coming  up  close  to  Eleanor,  she  added,  in  a  tone  of 
quiet  despondency  which  made  Eleanor  forget  for 
the  moment  that  they  had  ever  had  a  word  of 
difference,  "  he  told  me  so  himself,  yesterday.  He 
came  to  my  room,  and  I  was  crying,  and  we  talked 
together,  and  I  made  him  own  it.  Oh,  Eleanor ! 
he  was  so  wretched,  and  so  kind — so  very,  very 
kind." 

Eleanor  kissed  her  and  whispered:  "Dearest," 
and  Blanche,  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  weary 
child,  laid  her  head  upon  her  shoulder  and  said  : 
"  Let  me  be  miserable  with  you ;  with  him  I  must 
always  seem  happy.  Several  persons  at  that  moment 
passed  the  door,  and  some  one  was  heard  to  inquire 
for  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey's  carriage.  Blanche  started 
up.  "  We  must  not  stay  here,"  she  said.  "  Only 
tell  me  that  you  forgive,  that  you  understand  me." 

"  Yes,  I  will  forgive ;  that  is,  I  will  try  to  think 
you  meant  rightly,"  said  Eleanor,  her  own  trial  re- 
turning again  to  her  recollection.     "  But  you  cannot 
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go  on  in  this  way,  Blanche.     No  mind  could  bear  the 
constant  effort." 

Blanche  smiled  sweetly ;  but  very  sadly.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  thinking  silently,  and  then  her 
thoughts  were  uttered  aloud,  and  she  said  abruptly, 
"  Johnnie  Foster  is  dead  ;  did  they  tell  you  of  it  ?" 
Eleanor  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  "  Yes,  he 
is  dead,"  repeated  Blanche,  in  the  same  dreamy  tone. 
"  He  sent  me  a  message ;  we  will  go  and  see  his 
mother  to-morrow." 

"  Anyone  here?"  inquired  a  servant,  opening  the 
door.  He  drew  back  and  apologized.  He  was  look- 
ing for  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey's  maid.  She  was  wanted 
particularly.  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  is  going  then," 
said  Eleanor. 

"  Yes,  immediately,"  was  the  reply:  the  carriage 
had  been  ordered  a  longtime;  and  the  servant  went 
away,  Eleanor  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  Blanche  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  in  great  agitation. 

"  Fool  that  I  was  !"  exclaimed  Eleanor.  "  I  might 
have  seen  the  result  from  the  beginning," 

"  There  is  no  result  yet,"  said  Blanche,  in  a  voice 
quite  different  from  her  usual  tone. 

Eleanor  looked  up  sarcastically.  "  When  a  vessel 
is  driven  against  a  rock,  there  can  be  but  one 
end." 

"  How  can  you  be  sure?"  asked  Blanche. 

"  How  can  I  doubt,  rather?"  exclaimed  Eleanor, 
with  something  of  indignation  in  her  manner.  "  When 
Adelaide  Charlton  takes  Caroline  Grey  into  her 
secrets,  and  hides  them  from  me  ;  and  when  Charles 
has  come  into  the  neighbourhood,  desperate  and  full 
of  wild  schemes  ;  it  is  mockery  to  ask  if  I  am  sure. 
My  poor,  poor  mother!" 

"  It  must  all  be  stopped,  it  must  be  prevented," 
exclaimed  Blanche. 
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And  Eleanor  answered,  bitterly :  "  It  could  have 
been." 

"  Lady  Charlton  ought  to  know,  at  least  she 
ought  to  be  put  on  her  guard,"  said  Blanche. 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell,"  replied  Eleanor,  coolly  ; 
"  except  the  engagement.  There  we  are  both  bound 
in  honour  to  be  silent." 

A  pause  ensued.  Eleanor  rose  to  go.  "  Stop," 
said  Blanche,  detaining  her.  "I  cannot  see  why  you 
should  be  so  miserable  to-night." 

"  Because  I  am  sure  there  is  mischief  plotting, 
and  I  cannot  discover  it.  But  it  must  come ;  it  is  not 
my  doing ;  no,  whatever  happens,  it  is  not  mine. 
They  never  told  me.  Charles  never  asked  my  advice. 
They  have  taken  their  own  way,  and  they  must  an- 
swer for  it.  Oh  !  if  they  had  never,  never  met! — if 
I  had  never  sent  a  message,  never  encouraged  them  ! 
But  I  did  not  think.  I  did  not  suppose  what  it  could 
come  to.     My  poor  mother !" 

Blanche  dared  not  speak.  Every  word  which  Elea- 
nor uttered  added  to  her  own  distress.  "  You  will 
come  and  wish  them  good  b'ye,  of  course,"  continued 
Eleanor.  The  softness  of  manner  which  had  stolen 
over  her  whilst  attempting  to  comfort  Blanche's  grief 
was  now  quite  gone. 

"  I  will  wish  papa  good  night  and  go  to  bed,"  said 
Blanche  ;   "  no  one  will  miss  me." 

She  looked  extremely  ill,  and  Eleanor  offered  to  go 
with  her.  "No,  you  will  be  wanted  ;  you  had  better 
find  out  Adelaide — or  Maude  ;  can't  Maude  help 
you  ?  she  knows  something." 

"  She  knows  they  are  idiots,  and  she  thinks  us 
hypocrites,"  said  Eleanor;  "that  is  all.  For  your 
comfort  she  believes  you  the  worst  of  all." 

"Me! — a  hypocrite!"  and  Blanche  was  for  the 
instant  roused  from  unhappiness  to  indignation. 

She  has  heard  some  servant's  gossip,  and  thinks 
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you  are  in  league  with  me  to  support  Charles,  and 
make  hi  in  propose  to  Adelaide,"  said  Eleanor ;  "  but 
you  may  bear  that  share  of  blame,  Blanche.  It  is  little 
enough,  and  your  conscience  will  tell  you,  you  have 
not  helped  us." 

This  last  sarcasm  was  the  overflowing  drop  in  poor 
Blanche's  cup  of  trial.  She  sat  quite  motionless,  in 
a  kind  of  stupor.  The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  had 
been  heard  frequently  during  the  conversation.  Mu- 
sic was  still  going  on,  but  many  of  the  guests  were 
departing.  Lord  Rutherford  came  along  the  passage, 
and  Eleanor  heard  him  ask  whether  Lady  Blanche's 
maid  was  with  her.  He  thinks  you  are  gone  to  your 
room,"  said  Eleanor  ;  "it  is  the  best  place  for  you." 

Blanche  did  not  answer. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  stay  here  for  a  few 
minutes,"  pursued  Eleanor,  "  and  I  will  send  your 
maid  to  you." 

Still  Blanche  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  and  her  hands 
resting  helplessly  in  her  lap. 

Eleanor  was  a  little  frightened.  She  thought  of 
what  it  would  be  best  to  do,  and  supposing  Blanche 
was  over-fatigued,  said,  "  I  will  go  and  find  Barnes, 
and  wish  Adelaide  good  b'ye,  and  then  I  will  come 
back." 

Blanche  half  smiled  in  acquiescence,  and  Eleanor 
was  satisfied  and  left  her. 

Several  minutes  went  by,  and  Blanche  continued  in 
the  same  confused  state  of  wretchedness  and  ex- 
haustion. She  heard  people  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and 
voices  sounding  now  at  a  distauce,  and  now  quite 
near,  and  she  was  conscious  of  being  alone,  where  no 
one  would  think  of  finding  her ;  where  it  would  be 
considered  strange  that  she  should  be  ;  yet  she  had  no 
inclination  to  move.     At  length  the  medley  of  sounds 
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rather  died  away,  the  music  in  the  dancing-rooms 
ceased,  and  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  Mrs.Cuth- 
bert  Grey's  name,  it  was  evident  that  at  length  she 
was  really  going.  Blanche  had  an  impulse  to  say 
good  b'ye  to  her  and  to  Adelaide  ;  it  seemed  as  if  it 
would  be  kind  and  civil ;  and  she  had  a  thought — it 
could  not  be  called  a  hope,  it  was  so  vague — that  she 
might  do  or  say  something,  or  discover  something 
which  might  help  to  comfort  Eleanor.  But  it  was  all 
dreamy  and  misty,  and  when  she  stood  up,  her  head 
swam,  and  her  eyes  were  dim,  and  it  was  an  effort  to 
her  to  make  up  her  mind  what  she  was  to  do.  She 
remained  at  the  door  debating  with  herself  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  after  all  to  go  to  bed.  She 
had  never  felt  so  ill  and  strange  before,  but  there 
were  persons  talking  in  the  passage,  and  she  had  a 
dread  of  meeting  any  one,  so  she  stood  still  till  they 
should  be  gone.  They  did  not,  however,  seem  in- 
clined to  go ;  they  were  talking  rather  eagerly,  but 
in  an  undertone.  They  might  be  Adelaide  and  Miss 
Caroline  Grey,  for  Blanche  caught  a  few  words  about 
a  cloak,  and  mamma,  and  looking  in  the  little  room, 
and  then  something  else  was  said  about  forgetfulness, 
and  one  of  them — the  voice  was  very  like  Adelaide's 
— observed,  "  It  wont  do  to  be  forgetful  now  ;  if  one  is 
careless  for  the  rest  of  one's  life."  "No,"  and  there 
was  a  laugh.  "  We  must  both  have  our  presence 
of  mind  about  us  certainly,  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
and  then." — "  Yes,  then," — a  sigh  followed. 

"  Nay,  you  must  not  begin  to  sigh  yet,"  was  the 
rejoinder.  "  There  will  be  time  enough  for  that 
when  the  mischief  is  done  ;  but,  really,  I  don't  think 
there  is  the  least  cause  for  sighing." 

Blanche  went  back  into  the  waiting-room,  for  she 
felt  that  she  had  better  not  hear  more.  Immediately 
afterwards  Adelaide  and  Caroline   looked   into   the 
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room,  glanced  round,  without  seeing  Blanche,  who 
was  behind  the  door,  and  seeing  no  trace  of  the  mis- 
sing cloak  were  going  away. 

"Miss  Adelaide  Charlton's  cloak  to-night,"  said 
Caroline  Grey,  in  a  half  whisper.  "  Mrs.  Charles 
Wentworth's  on  Thursday.  Fancy  how  absurd,  and 
for  mamma  and  Agnes  to  be  so  very  amiable, — to 
leave  us  just  at  the  very  moment  we  wish  to  be  left." 

Blanche  started,  almost  exclaimed,  and  stepped 
forward  to  show  herself ;  but  the  rustling  of  her  dress 
alarmed  the  two  friends,  and  they  rushed  away  laugh- 
ing nervously.  Blanche  stood  motionless ;  disgust 
and  fear  struggling  in  her  breast.  The  next  impulse 
was  to  follow  Adelaide,  and  implore  her  to  give  up 
her  schemes.  Excitement  caused  a  momentary  energy 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  she  hurried  through  the 
passage  and  entered  the  hall,  which  was  empty. 
There  she  paused  to  consider  what  was  next  to  be 
done,  for  she  heard  Adelaide's  voice  in  an  adjoining 
room,  where  several  people  were  talking.  She  sat 
down  on  a  bench. 

Eleanor  came  into  the  hall,  and  Blanche  beckoned 
to  her  to  come  near,  and  said,  "  I  think  I  know  it 
all  now.  They  have  a  plan  for  to-morrow,  or  the 
day  after,  when  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  and  Agues  will 
be  out.     Can  that  be  possible  ?" 

Eleanor  turned  quite  white.  "  How  did  you  know 
it  ?  So  soon  !  Yes,  it  may  be.  Oh !  Blanche ! 
Blanche !" 

"I  will  stop  it,"  said  Blanche,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  How  V 

"  I  will  see  Adelaide." 

"  But  she  is  gone." 

"  No,  not  gone  ;  only  going. — Hark  !" 

"  Yes,  she  is  there ;  but  there  is  not  time  ;  and 
she  is  wilful  beyond  imagination." 

"  Then  mv  aunt  — " 
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"  No,  no,  we  cannot ;  indeed,  we  cannot  betray 
them." 

"  Good  b'ye,"  said  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey,  approach- 
ing the  hall.  "  The  carriage  is  at  the  side  entrance 
below,  I  think  you  said." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lady  Charlton,  who  was  following 
behind  her :  "  it  was  more  convenient  for  the  lug- 
gage. You  will  not  mind  our  passages,  I  hope  ;  they 
are  all  well  warmed." 

They  moved  on,  accompanied  by  Agnes  and 
Caroline  Grey,  and  Adelaide.  Two  or  three  gentle- 
men were  with  them,  but  not  Lord  Erlsmere. 

"I  must  go  with  them,"  said  Eleanor.  "Will 
you  come  too?" 

Blanche  made  a  faint  effort  to  move. 

"  No  ;  you  had  better  remain,"  continued  Eleanor, 
watching  her. 

But  Blanche  stood  up,  and  said  "  I  will  speak  to 
Adelaide." 

"  Now  1     Impossible." 

"But  I  must — I  must,"  repeated  Blanche,  vehe- 
mently. "  If  she  knows  that  I  know,  it  must 
frighten  her." 

"  Probably  it  might,  if  there  had  been  time  ;  but 
it  is  too  late,"  and  without  waiting  for  Blanche's 
reply,  Eleanor  hastened  to  follow  Mrs.  Cuthbert 
Grey. 

Blanche  delayed  for  an  instant  to  consider  ;  but 
the  instant  seemed  a  year.  The  voices  and  foot- 
steps grew  fainter  along  the  passages,  and  as  they 
died  away  she  became  desperate,  and,  resolved  to 
warn  Adelaide  at  all  hazards,  rushed  from  the  hall, 
as  fast  as  her  failing  strength  would  allow,  towards 
the  side  entrance. 

She  was  met  by  Lord  Erlsmere  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase  which  led  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 
"  Lady  Blanche  ! — here  alone  !     I  thought  you  were 
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ill.  I  thought  you  had  retired  long  since,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Blanche  only  shook  her  head,  and,  without  an 
answer,  would  have  hurried  on.  The  light  of  a 
lamp  fell  upon  her  features  :  their  expression  was 
wild  aud  ghastly,  and  Lord  Erlsmere,  putting  himself 
before  her,  said,  "  Excuse  me;  something  very  much 
is  the  matter :  you  are  ill." 

"111?  yes,  very,"  and  Blanche  tried  to  pass  him, 
saying,  eagerly,  "  They  will  be  gone  ;  I  must  see 
them  :  will  no  oue  tell  them  to  stop  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey's  party,  you  mean,"  said 
Lord  Erlsmere,  looking  at  her  steadily. 

"  Yes,  Adelaide ;  I  must  see  her  ;  I  must  go  to 
her." 

"  But  not  by  yourself,  in  the  cold.  Pray,  wrap  a 
shawl  round  you,  or  let  me  take  a  message." 

"  No ;  I  must  go  myself — no  one  but  myself," 
exclaimed  Blanche,  more  agitated  than  before. 
"  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

She  was  growing  very  faint,  and  Lord  Erlsmere 
saw  that  her  steps  tottered.  "  You  must  take  my 
arm,"  he  said ;  and  Blanche  did  as  she  was  told, 
for  she  could  scarcely  stand  alone. 

"  Come,  come,"  she  said,  and  she  tried  to  draw 
him  forward ;  and,  as  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Cuthbert 
Grey's  warning  flashed  upon  his  mind  with  horror. 
They  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  ;  a  cold  draught 
rushed  along  the  passage  from  the  side  entrance. 

"This  is  death  to  you,"  exclaimed  Lord  Erlsmere  ; 
but  Blanche  laughed  faintly,  and  said  in  a  strange 
voice, 

"  Did  you  hear  them  ?  they  are  there  ;  they  are 
not  gone." 

Lord  Erlsmere  stopped  at  an  open  door.  "This 
way,"  he  said  ;  "this  is  the  best  way,"  and  Blanche 
mechanically  followed  him,  and  entered  a  small  room. 
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"  You  must  wait  here,"  said  Lord  Erlsmere,  assum- 
ing a  tone  of  authority.  "  I  will  not  take  you  into 
the  night  air." 

Blanche  sank  upon  a  chair,  and  clasping  her  hands, 
exclaimed — "  Fetch  her ;  fetch  Adelaide.  Beg  her 
to  come.     God  grant  she  may  listen." 

Lord  Erlsmere  paused,  irresolutely.  "  If  you 
would  be  calm,"  he  began  gravely  ;  "  and  could  tell 
me  your  message." 

"  Bring  her  to  me, — only  let  me  speak  to  her ; 
only  bring  her.     Have  you  no  mercy  ?  " 

Lord  Erlsmere  moved  slowly  to  the  door  ;  opened 
it  and  listened.  There  was  a  confused  sound  of 
voices ;  then  a  momentary  lull,  and  then  the  quick 
rattle  of  carriage  wheels. 

"  They  are  gone,"  said  Lord  Erlsmere  quietly,  and 
in  a  tone  of  relief. 

A  fearful  change  passed  over  Blanche's  face,  and 
as  blood  gushed  from  her  mouth,  she  sank  down  ap- 
parently lifeless. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Two  days  after  the  ball !  It  was  growing  dusk  ;  the 
bell  had  been  rung  for  candles  in  the  drawing-room. 
Lady  Charlton  rang,  not  for  herself,  but  for  Sir  Hugh. 
She  was  with  him  alone.  All  the  visitors  were  gone. 
Maude  was  sitting  in  Blanche's  room,  whilst  Lord 
Rutherford  was  trying  to  sleep.  One  might  have 
heard  every  footstep  in  the  house,  as  the  servants 
moved  cautiously  through  the  long  passages  ;  their 
slow  tread  in  the  distance,  the  one  only  sound  dis- 
turbing the  general  stillness.  It  was  very  oppressive 
— very  deathlike  ;  and  when  the  footman  brought  a 
small  lamp,  only  just  sufficient  for  Sir  Hugh  at  his 
table,  no  fault  was  found.  The  dim  light  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  large  drawing-room  seemed  all  that 
could  be  needed  that  evening. 

"  Dr.  Lawson  gone?"  inquired  Sir  Hugh,  look- 
ing up. 

"  Yes  ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  She  has  been 
asleep  since." 

"Asleep,  has  she?  she  will  do  very  well  then. 
She  will  get  over  it.  I  always  thought  so.  These 
sudden  attacks  are  just  like  what  I  used  to  have  when 
I  was  a  boy.  Much  more  dangerous  indeed  mine 
were.     I  used  to  lie  for  hours" — 

"Yes,  yes  ;  I  remember,"  began  Lady  Charlton. 

"No,  my  dear,  begging  your  pardon,  you  can't 
remember,  for  you  did  not  know  me.  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  about  them." 

"  You  had  better  not  move  to  your  own  room  before 
dinner,  Sir  Hugh,"  interrupted  Lady  Charlton.  "Let 
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Pearson  settle  you  here  ;  though,  certainly,  this  room 
is  dreadfully  cold.  I  shall  go  up-stairs,  and  see  how 
things  are  going  on  there.  You  wanted  to  read  this, 
didn't  you?  "  she  added,  opening  a  book  with  uncut 
leaves. 

Sir  Hugh  seized  it  eagerly, — "  The  very  thing  ! 
"Where  did  it  come  from  1 " 

"  Mr.  Johnstone  sent  it  yesterday  by  the  fly  which 
took  Miss  Wentworth  away." 

'.'  Oh !  yes,  to  be  sure.  Johnstone  and  I  were  to 
have  had  a  discussion  upon  it ;  and  Rutherford  too. 
Poor  fellow !  Well !  I  suppose  we  must  wait ;  but 
she  will  get  over  it ;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
She  is  not  half  as  ill  as  I  was  ;  and  I  don't  see  my- 
self why  every  one  should  have  left  us  in  such  a 
hurry,  Miss  Wentworth  especially.  A  very  fine  girl 
she  is  ;  she  looked  beautiful  the  other  night." 

"  Miss  Wentworth  went  of  her  own  accord,"  said 
Lady  Charlton ;  muttering  in  an  undertone,  as  she 
walked  away,  "the  only  symptom  of  good  taste  I 
have  seen  in  her." 

Sir  Hugh  finding  himself  without  a  listener,  be- 
took himself  to  his  book,  and  soon  afterwards,  being 
persuaded  by  the  discreet  Pearson  that  the  library 
was  the  best  place  for  him  on  such  a  cold  evening, 
retired,  and  left  the  drawing-room  fire  for  his  wife 
whenever  she  chose  to  return  to  it. 

Lady  Charlton  walked  up-stairs  quietly,  moved 
quickly  along  the  gallery,  opened  the  door  of 
Blanche's  room  noiselessly,  but  still  with  energy  ; 
and  looking  around  her  as  she  entered,  saw  at  one 
glance  all  that  had  been  done,  or  was  wanting  to  be 
done.  It  was  little  enough,  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
occupy  her  for  several  minutes  in  giving  whispered 
orders  to  the  maid,  and  mute  suggestions  to  Maude  ; 
and  then  she  went  and  stood  by  the  bedside,  and 
looked  upon  Blanche's  pallid  face,  now   calmed  by 
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the  half-repose  of  exhaustion.  She  was  not  a  person 
in  general  to  show  much  feeling  ;  sometimes,  it  was 
said,  that  she  had  none ;  but  this  was  an  injustice. 
Perhaps  the  most  unselfish  of  all  her  affections, 
was  that  which  centred  in  her  niece,  and  no  one 
could  have  seen  Blanche  then,  and  thought  of  the 
intensity  of  happiness  or  misery  that  depended  upon 
her  life  without  deep  emotion. 

Whilst  Lady  Charlton  was  still  in  the  room,  Lord 
Rutherford  came  in,  and  stood  by  her.  Tears  had 
stolen  down  her  cheek,  almost  unconsciously,  before  ; 
but  now  she  took  her  handkerchief  and  turned  her 
face  to  the  light,  and  whispered  with  a  look  of  sym- 
pathy, "  Poor  child !  we  must  be  thankful  she  can 
sleep.  Maude  tells  me  she  has  been  very  quiet  for 
the  last  hour." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Rutherford,  shortly  ;  and  he 
moved  away  without  even  going  to  look  at  Blanche, 
and  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire. 

Maude  left  her  seat,  and  pointed  to  her  mother 
to  occupy  it ;  but  Lady  Charlton  could  not  sit  and 
watch,  except  at  night,  when  she  was  exerting  her- 
self to  do  what  no  one  else  was  equal  to.  Her  tears 
were  gone  now,  and  she  was,  as  before,  full  of  busi- 
ness, obliged  to  go  and  see  about  a  hundred  things  ; 
and  after  another  compassionate  glance  at  Blanche, 
she  whispered  to  Maude  to  let  the  maid  take  her 
place  when  she  came  down  to  dinner,  and  departed. 

Lord  Rutherford  and  Maude  were  fit  company 
for  each  other.  They  had  no  wish  for  sympathy. 
It  might  be  that  each  felt  there  were  depths  of 
suffering,  which  no  comfort,  no  comfort  at  least 
which  they  kuew,  could  reach.  Into  the  causes  of 
a  father's  grief  there  is  no  need  to  search.  They 
who  have  loved  as  Lord  Rutherford  loved — who 
have  staked  their  last  hope  of  happiness  upon  an 
earthly  idol,  and  feel  that  they  may  be  about  to  lose 
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it,  can  alone  tell  the  anguish  of  that  awful  suspense 
between  life  and  death  which  language  may  not  ven- 
ture to  describe. 

But  Maude  had  no  life-long  interests  at  stake. 
Whether  Blanche  lived  or  died,  she  had  yet  home, 
youth,  talents,  friends,  and  many  of  the  allurements 
of  the  world,  to  brighten  her  prospect  of  the  future. 
Yet  there  were  feelings,  selfish,  perhaps,  in  some 
respects,  but  bitter  and  uncontrollable,  which  made 
the  weary  hours  of  that  evening  so  desolate,  that 
Maude  would  almost  have  been  contented  to  exchange 
them  for  the  earl's  keen  sorrow. 

There  is  excitement  in  some  griefs ;  we  struggle 
with  them  manfully  ;  the  world's  sympathy  is  with 
us,  and  we  either  conquer  or  die.  There  is  hopeless 
monotony  in  others,  and  we  bear  them  day  after  day, 
beneath  a  calm  exterior ;  and  years  of  endurance  go 
by,  and  they  are  buried  with  us  in  our  graves,  and 
none  guess  the  secret  of  their  existence. 

Maude  had  never  experienced  a  bitter  grief;  her 
natural  temperament  was  not  open  to  it.  She  had 
never  loved  deeply,  for  she  was  slow  to  excite,  and 
cautious,  and  criticising  even  when  excited.  There 
was  within  her  a  capacity  of  strong  affection,  but  it 
had  never  been  called  forth.  She  did  not  think  now 
that  Blanche  was  going  to  die,  but  if  she  had  thought 
so,  it  would  scarcely  have  made  her  more  desolate, 
for  hers  was  the  desolation  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of 
the  heart ;  the  feverish,  parched,  dryness  and  bar- 
renness of  a  spirit,  which  is  for  ever  longing  to  rest 
upon  some  oasis  of  beauty  and  truth  in  the  desert  of 
life,  and  when  it  thinks  that  it  has  found  the  object 
of  its  desires,  discovers  that  it  has  trusted  to  delusion. 
Maude  had  often  been  disappointed  before  she  knew 
Blanche.  She  had  often  imagined  perfection,  and 
found  imperfection ;  imagined  truth,  and  discovered 
falsehood ;   and  she   had   said   to   herself  that  she 
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would  never  trust  again,  yet  she  had  trusted — un- 
consciously ;  she  had  watched  the  light  of  Blanche's 
example,  until  something  of  clearness  had  spread 
itself  over  the  darkness  of  her  own  mind ;  and  the 
path  of  duty,  and  the  way  of  truth,  had  opened 
themselves,  though  indistinctly,  before  her.  But  it 
was  all  dim  now,  all  gloomy  and  doubtful  as  before. 
The  light  had  been  extinguished,  for  the  thought  of 
Blanche  was  mixed  up  with  schemes  and  deceptions, 
irresolution  and  inconsistency ;  and  Maude  could 
better  have  borne  a  great  offence,  than  a  weakness 
which  diminished  her  reverence. 

What  Eleanor,  and  Adelaide,  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
might  be  doing  or  planning,  she  scarcely  considered 
except  as  she  believed  them  to  be  associated  with 
Blanche.  It  was  for  her  that  she  had  been  anxious  and 
suspicious,  and  it  was  for  her  that  she  now  grieved,  as 
over  one  who  had  consented  to  take  part  in  conduct 
unworthy  of  her  education  and  her  principles.  The 
occurrences  of  the  last  few  days,  Blanche's  wretched- 
ness and  disquietude,  her  uneasiness  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  living,  and  the  reserve  she  had  strictly 
maintained  as  to  the  cause  of  her  distress  after- 
wards; had  convinced  Maude  that,  in  some  way — 
how  she  did  not  know,  and  could  not  inquire — 
Blanche  had,  notwithstanding  the  warning  given  her, 
fallen  into  the  snare  prepared  for  her,  and  was  pledged 
to  exert  her  influence  in  Mr.  Wentworth's  favour. 
More  than  this  she  did  not  guess,  but  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  her  feel  that  her  trust  in  Blanche's  sta- 
bility of  character  was  at  an  end  ;  and  to  throw  her 
back  upon  her  own  desponding  doubts,  whether  any 
real  firmness  and  goodness  were  to  be  found  on  earth  : 
and  now  she  sat  by  the  fire,  in  the  dusky  twilight, 
thinking  of  Blanche,  and  knowing  that  she  was  very  ill, 
and  that  even  if  she  recovered  this  present  attack, 
its  consequences  might  eventually  be  fatal,  yet  not 
q2 
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able  to  rouse  herself  to  any  feeling  but  that  of  gloomy 
depression  at  her  own  dreariness  of  heart. 

It  was  a  time  when  a  person  of  a  different  charac- 
ter might  have  been  roused  to  exertion,  in  the  hope 
of  putting  a  stop  to  anything  amiss  as  regarded 
Adelaide ;  but  Maude  was  a  theorist.  From  the 
height  of  her  philosophy  she  looked  down  upon 
Adelaide  and  Eleanor  with  contempt ;  and,  if  occasion 
required,  she  could  have  discoursed  eloquently  upon 
the  indulged  faults  which  led  to  the  conduct  she 
condemned  ;  but  it  was  not  in  her  way  to  inter- 
fere with  what  she  called  other  people's  affairs, 
unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Blanche,  urged  by  some 
peculiar  personal  interest.  Silly  persons  would  be 
silly,  she  knew,  in  spite  of  all  she  could  say  or  do, 
and  it  was  one  of  her  favourite,  comforting  sayings, 
that  the  world  must  go  its  own  way,  and  she  must 
go  hers ;  and  in  this  spirit  of  indifferentism,  she 
abstained  from  inquiring  minutely  into  what  was 
passing  about  her ;  contented  with  knowing  that  it 
was  folly,  and  therefore  beneath  her  notice.  But  we 
cannot  thus  cut  ourselves  off  from  our  fellow-creatures, 
the  members  of  one  family,  especially,  cannot  do  so. 
By  the  inevitable  decree  of  Providence,  the  sin  of  one 
will  be  felt  in  its  punishment  by  the  others  ;  and  woe 
be  to  us,  if,  whilst  evil  is  working  around  us,  we 
passively  fold  our  hands  and  close  our  eyes,  and  say, 
it  does  not  concern  us. 

There  was  one  fact,  however,  which  gave  Maude 
great  relief — Eleanor  Wentworth  was  gone.  She  had 
left  Senilhurst  to  return  to  Mr.  Johnstone's,  the  pre- 
vious day,  upon  the  pretext  of  fearing  to  be  in  the 
way  when  every  one  was  so  anxious  about  Blanche. 
Maude  smiled  to  herself  at  the  apparent  coldness  of 
heart  which  could  allow  her  to  go  at  such  a  moment ; 
but  she  was  only  too  well  pleased  to  be  saved  from 
the  annoyance   of  her  presence ;  and  poor  Eleanor 
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departed  with  a  weight  upon  her  heart,  which  Maude, 
proud  and  unsympathizing  though  she  was,  could 
scarcely  have  forborne  to  pity,  if  she  had  known  it. 

Lord  Rutherford  and  Maude  sat  together  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  without  speaking  or  moving. 
Then  Blanche  roused  herself  and  seemed  a  little  re- 
freshed ;  but  it  was  an  effort  to  her  to  say  anything. 
Maude  took  out  her  watch  and  pointed  to  the  hour- 
hand,  and  observed  to  Lord  Rutherford  that  it  was 
dinner-time. 

"Is  it?"  was  the  answer. 

"  Yes ;  I  will  send  Barnes  to  take  our  place." 
She  waited  for  him  to  assent,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
hear  her,  and  she  could  not  speak  to  him  again. 
There  was  something  in  his  face,  which  repelled 
her.  Maude  looked  round  to  see  that  everything 
was  comfortable  ;  she  was  a  good  nurse  ;  continued 
ill  health  had  taught  her  what  illness  requires ; 
but  perhaps  she  was  a  little  fidgety ;  at  least  Lord 
Rutherford  seemed  to  think  so,  for  his  eye  followed 
her  impatiently,  as  she  went  about  the  room. 

"Then  Barnes  will  come,"  she  ventured  to  say,  as 
she  was  going  away. 

"  I  will  send  for  her  when  I  want  her,"  was  his 
reply  ;  he  followed  her  to  the  door,  closed  it  behind 
her,  and  returned  to  stand  by  Blanche's  bed.  Their 
eyes  met,  but  his  were  turned  away  in  an  instant ; 
she  was  lying  uncomfortably,  and  he  raised  her,  and 
placed  her  pillows  right,  and  smoothed  the  coverlid, 
and  moved  the  lamp  ;  and  afterwards  poured  out  her 
medicine  slowly,  lingering  over  the  action,  and  doing 
everything  with  a  curious  precision.  When  it  was 
all  finished,  he  brought  his  chair  near  to  sit  down,  but 
that  was  a  great  effort,  and  he  could  not  bear  it ;  and 
leaning  his  head  against  the  side  of  the  bed,  he  cried. 

Barnes  looked  into  the  room  to  know  if  he  was 
coming  down  to  dinner. 
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"  No,"  he  answered,  at  first ;  but  Blanche  made 
a  little  movement  with  her  hand,  as  if  begging  him 
to  go.  He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her,  and  said 
he  would  rather  not,  he  was  better  with  her. 

But  she  whispered,  "  Please,"  and  her  soft  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  entreatingly ;  and  submissively, 
without  another  word,  he  went  down-stairs. 

They  were  but  a  small  gloomy  party  in  the  large 
dining-room  ;  Sir  Hugh  prosed,  and  Lady  Charlton 
found  fault ;  and  Maude  wrapped  a  shawl  round  her, 
and  complained  bitterly  of  the  cold  ;  and  the  solemn 
men-servants  moved  round  and  round  the  table,  offer- 
ing dishes  which  scarcely  any  one,  but  Sir  Hugh, 
tasted.  Lord  Rutherford  ate  nothing,  though  he  took 
care  to  place  enough  on  his  plate  to  avoid  the  notice 
of  Sir  Hugh,  who  not  only  made  a  point  of  eating 
a  good  dinner  himself,  but  considered  it  incumbent 
on  his  guests,  as  a  matter  of  civility,  to  do  the  same. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  patient  is  improving," 
he  said  to  Lord  Rutherford,  as  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  courses  allowed  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  something  besides  fish  and  soup.  "  I 
have  no  doubt  myself  that  it  will  all  come  right,  and 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  such  matters. 
The  fact  is,  young  people  will  be  imprudent.  We 
ought  to  have  shut  her  up  the  night  of  the  party." 

"  I  urged  it,"  said  Lady  Charlton,  with  some 
bitterness,  "  but  no  one  would  listen  to  me.  Some 
people  are  destined  to  be  Cassandras." 

"  Blanche  came  down  stairs  because  she  was  told 
she  might,"  said  Lord  Rutherford.  The  tone  made 
even  Sir  Hugh  feel  that  the  subject  had  better  be 
dropped.  He  turned  to  another  part  of  the  same 
topic — to  introduce  a  new  one  was  not  easy. 

He  had  been  trying,  he  said,  to  reckon  the 
numbers  of  the  party  exactly ;  but  he  was  puzzled. 
Lady  Charlton  had  forgotten  to  give  him  the  answers 
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to  the  invitations.     Would   Lord   Rutherford  help 
him  to  recollect  ? 

The  earl  groaned  audibly ;  and  Maude  came  to  his 
relief  and  said,  "  They  might  make  a  list  after 
dinner." 

"  We  were  one  gentleman  short,"  said  Sir  Hugh  ; 
"  it  was  very  provoking.  I  meant  to  have  had  a 
secret — a  surprise  ;  nothing  so  pleasant,  on  these  oc- 
casions, as  a  surprise." 

Lady  Charlton  drew  herself  up,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled ;  but  she  managed  to  say  very  gently,  that 
she  was  not  fond  of  secrets  in  general,  and  she  sup- 
posed this  could  not  be  a  very  important  one. 

"  Why  not  ? — my  dear  1 — why  not  1 — why  am  I 
not  to  have  important  secrets ;  or  rather,  who  has 
ever  had  so  many  as  myself  ?  When  the  late  premier 
— he  was  my  great  friend — you  remember,"  added  Sir 
Hugh,  appealing  to  Lord  Rutherford  ;  "  when  the  late 
premier  came" — a  dish  was  placed  before  Sir  Hugh 
— and  the  late  premier  was  deferred  for  the  moment. 

"  We  shall  hear  from  Adelaide  to-morrow,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Lady  Charlton,  hoping  to  get  the  con- 
versation, if  such  it  could  be  called,  into  her  own 
hands.  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  she  is  doing 
at  Oakfield.     A  first  visit  is  always  rather  a  trial." 

"  They  must  make  up  a  very  pleasant  society  at 
Oakfield,"  observed  Sir  Hugh.  "  I  don't  knqw  any 
where  a  more  agreeable,  sensible  woman,  than  Mrs. 
Cuthbert  Grey ;  and  very  fine  girls  her  daughters* 
are.  They,  and  their  neighbours  the  Johnstones,  and 
Mr.  Wentworth" — he  paused  and  looked  round  him 
significantly. 

"  Miss  Wentworth,  you  mean,"  said  Maude. 

"  No,  my  dear,  excuse  me ;  I  know  my  own  words 
— Mr.  Wentworth.  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnstone,  and  Miss  and  Mr.  Wentworth  will 
form  a  very  agreeable  society." 
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Maude  involuntarily  glanced  at  her  mother.  Lady 
Charlton's  lips  turned  very  white.  She  poured  out 
a  glass  of  water,  and  drank  it  quickly.  No  one  spoke 
for  some  moments. 

Then  Lady  Charlton  said  slowly,  "  You  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Wentworth  was 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood." 

>  "  No,  my  dear ;  no  certainly,  Frances,  my  love," 
began  Sir  Hugh,  in  a  frightened  tone,  and  his  eyes 
glanced  up  and  down  quickly  from  his  plate  to  his 
wife's  face.  "  A  little  secret — nothing  but  a  little 
secret  — every  one  likes  a  little  secret.  Johnstone 
told  me  the  other  day,  that  young  Wentworth  was 
coming,  before  very  long,  to  fetch  his  sister  home ; 
and  I  gave  him — that  is,  I  said  if  he  happened — if 
he  should  just  chance  to  arrive  before  the  29th,  he 
was  to  send  him  over.  A  young  man  is  always  an 
acquisition — always  welcome  on  such  occasions.  In 
fact,"  and  growing  bolder  as  he  went  on,  his  tone  be- 
came rather  that  of  defiance,  "  in  fact,  it  was  my 
wish — I  thought  it  a  compliment  due ;  old  friends 
you  know,  and  his  sister  here,  and  in  fact — in  fact ; 
but  he  did  not  come,  my  dear.  So  there  is  no  harm 
done." 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Lord  Rutherford,  drily,  and  not  raising 
his  eyes  to  see  the  expression  of  the  different  faces. 
In  that  he  was  very  unlike  Lady  Charlton.  She  could 
see  in  all  directions,  one  might  almost  say,  at  once. 
Now,  she  saw  opposite  to  her  the  twinkling  intelli- 
gent eyes  of  one  of  the  servants ;  the  effect  was 
that  she  replied,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance,  "  Of 
course  not.  The  coming  or  going  of  a  young  man 
like  Mr.  Wentworth  can  be  of  no  consequence  to 
any  one." 

It  was  provoking  and  humiliating  to  see  the  foot- 
man bite  his  lips  to  suppress  a  smile.     Ladv  Chart- 
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ton  could  have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  order  him 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Hark !  there  is  a  ring  at  the  bell,"  said  Lord 
Rutherford.  "  It  must  be  Dr.  Lawson  come  again." 
He  pushed  aside  his  plate,  and,  without  the  thought 
of  an  apology,  hurried  away. 

"  It  is  not  Dr.  Lawson,"  observed  Maude.  "  fle 
said  he  should  not  be  here  till  to-morrow." 

"  Some  parcel  or  message  from  Cobham,  I  sup- 
pose," remarked  Lady  Charlton.  "  I  wonder  people 
can't  find  their  way  to  the  side  entrance." 

"  I  intend  to  make  a  fuss  about  it,  my  dear,"  said 
Sir  Hugh.  "  It  is  a  great  deal  too  bad — an  infringe- 
ment upon  private  rights.  I  shall  take  some  steps 
the  very  first  opportunity.  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  my  dear,  it  shall  be  prevented.  Let  the  Cobham 
people  know,"  he  added,  speaking  to  the  servant, 
"  that  if  they  continue  to  come  to  the  hall  door,  I 
will — I  will — I  vow  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  to 
prevent  them." 

"It  was  not  from  Cobham,  Sir  Hugh,"  said  the 
footman,  respectfully,  yet  with  a  very  meaning  curl 
of  the  lip.  "  I  heard  the  horse  come  up  the  other 
road." 

Lord  Rutherford  returned,  hurried  and  disap- 
pointed. There  was  no  Dr.  Lawson,  but  some 
message  ;  he  did  not  know  what.  He  sat  down 
again  at  the  table.  A  silence  of  expectation  fol- 
lowed. 

"They  are  a  long  time  bringing  the  message," 
said  Lady  Charlton.  "  Foster,  go  and  see  what  is 
the  reason." 

Foster  went  to  the  door,  and  as  he  opened  it  re- 
ceived a  note,  just  come,  brought  from  Oakfield. 

"  From  Oakfield  V  said  Lady  Charlton,  a  little 
anxiously.     "  So  late  !  nothing  amiss,  I  hope." 

The  note  was  taken  to  Maude.     It  was  strange — 
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generally  self-possessed  as  she  was — her  hand  quite 
trembled  when  she  took  it  up. 

"  To  ask  how  Blanche  is,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady 
Charlton.  "  I  dare  say  they  were  anxious,  and  did 
not  like  to  wait  till  to-morrow." 

The  seal  was  broken.  Lady  Charlton  looked  at 
the  envelope.  The  feelings  of  a  mother,  usually  S3 
dormant  within  her,  were  awakened  by  a  vague 
foreboding.  "  That  idle  child ;  how  badly  she 
writes!     What  does  she  say  of  herself,  Maude?" 

Maude  looked  up  wildly. 

"  What  'does  she  say  of  herself,  Maude  ?  What 
is  it?" 

Still  no  answer. 

Lady  Charlton  caught  the  note  from  her  daughter's 
hand. 

Maude  started.  "Mamma, pray  wait  one  moment." 

It  was  too  late.  Lady  Charlton's  eye  had  fallen 
upon  the  signature — Adelaide  Wentworth,  and  she 
sank  back  almost  unconscious. 

Maude  tossed  the  note  to  Sir  Hugh,  motioned  the 
servants  from  the  room,  and  turning  to  Lord  Ruther- 
ford, said,  as  she  went  to  her  mother's  assistance, 
"  She  is  married  !  She  is  Adelaide  Wentworth ! 
God  forgive  her !" 

Sir  Hugh  held  the  note  in  his  hand,  vainly  trying 
to  read  it.  "  Adelaide  what,  my  dear  ?  Adelaide  who? 
What  is  the  matter  ?     What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Let  me  go  to  him,"  said  Maude  to  Lord 
Rutherford,  giving  a  glass  of  water  into  his  hand. 
"  Mamma  will  be  better  in  a  minute.  It  is  a  note 
from  Adelaide,  sir,"  she  said,  speaking  to  Sir  Hugh  ; 
"  she  has  been  doing  extremely  wrong.  She  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  herself." 

"But  what  has  she  been  doing?  What  does 
she  mean?  Why  does  she  call  herself  Adelaide 
Wentworth  ?     Read  the  note  :  let  me  hear  it." 
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"  It  is  very  short,  and  I  can't  make  it  all  out," 
replied  Maude,  muttering  to  herself.  "  She  thinks 
I  shall  help  her.  Intense,  unutterable  folly  !  The 
note  is  not  worth  reading,"  she  said  aloud ;  "  but 
she  is  married,  sir — that  is  what  it  is ;  married  to 
Mr.  Wentworth.     She  is  Mrs.  Wentworth." 

Sir  Hugh  caught  up  the  note  again,  raised  him- 
self with  difficulty  from  his  chair,  drew  the  lamp 
towards  him,  and  began  stumbling  through  it : — 

"  My  dear  Maude, — I  write  in  immense  haste. 
You  will  be  shocked,  of  course  ;  but  there  was  no- 
thing else  to  be  done,  and  no  good  in  delay.  You 
will  break  it  to  mamma.  Papa,  I  hope  and  believe, 
will  feel  with  me.  You  must  try  and  understand  this, 
for  we  trust  to  you  to  help  us.  We  were  married 
this  morning,  and  are  just  starting  for  London. 
Make  mamma  forgive  me,  or  I  shall  be  miserable. 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Adelaide  Wentworth." 

Sir  Hugh  threw  the  note  from  him,  with  a  fear- 
ful exclamation  of  anger.  "  Feel  with  them  !  1 
feel  with  them  !  Runaways  !  outcasts  !  Young  Went- 
worth !  Scoundrel !  They  shall  never  darken  these 
doors — never !  They  shall  never  have  a  farthing 
from  me.  Write  to  them,  Maude,  and  tell  them.  I 
feel  with  them,  indeed !  I  vow  your  mother  was 
right.  Impudent  scamp  !  my  son-in-law  !  marry  my 
daughter  !  marry  into  our  family  !  and  that  woman  ! 
that  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  !  " 

Maude  had  returned  to  her  mother,  who  was  slowly 
recovering ;  but  as  she  heard  the  last  words,  she 
picked  up  the  note  from  the  floor,  and  showing  the 
postscript,  said,  "  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  is  not  to 
blame  ;  that  is  her  writing.  •  I  cannot  attempt  to 
comfort  or  excuse  now  ;  only  believe  that  it  was  en- 
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tirely  without  my  knowledge. — A.  G.'  I  believe 
that,"  continued  Maude,  speaking  to  Lord  Ruther- 
ford. "  For  example's  sake  she  would  have  been 
ashamed  ;  but  some  one  must  have  known  it." 

"  The  pleasant  details  will  come  to-morrow,"  re- 
plied the  earl.  "  It  is  a  perfect  mystery  to  me  ;  I 
can't  believe  it! " 

"  Poor  mamma  can't  believe  it  either,"  said  Maude, 
as  Lady  Charlton  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  round 
her  inquiringly. 

Sir  Hugh  managed  to  hobble  to  the  other  side  of 
the  table.  "Take  her  to  bed,"  he  said,  almost  ten- 
derly. "  There  is  no  place  like  bed  ;  let  her  go  to 
sleep.  Poor  thing !  poor  thing  !  It  is  a  horrid  blow 
— most  unexpected.  Ring  for  some  one,  Maude,  to 
help  her  up-stairs ;"  adding,  as  he  bent  down  and 
actually  kissed  her,  "  we  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow, 
my  dear  ;  but  you  had  better  go  to  bed.  I  shall  write 
to  them,  and  tell  them  they  need  not  expect  any- 
thing from  me." 

"Yes;  my  own  room.  Let  me  go,  Maude,"  said 
Lady  Charlton,  faintly  ;  and,  whilst  the  bitterness  of 
returning  recollection  rushed  upon  her  as  a  flood,  yet 
striving  to  keep  up  a  proud  composure.  "  Only  let 
me  never  hear  her  name  again ;  she  has  disgraced 
it." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A  sad  and  trying  week  went  by  at  Senilhurst.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  first  moment  of  a  great  shock  is  not 
the  worst ;  and  the  blow  inflicted  by  Adelaide  Charl- 
ton's marriage  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  was 
not  indeed  one  of  those  events  which  could  be  justly 
called  a  misfortune,  by  persons  who  regarded  it  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view.  Mr.  "Wentworth  was  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth  and  education,  and  if  he  had  no 
money  himself,  Sir  Hugh  was  quite  rich  enough  to 
assist  him.  He  was  also  a  person  of  unstained  repu- 
tation, and,  except  in  this  one  act  of  his  marriage,  of 
supposed  high  principle.  Adelaide  might  undoubtedly 
have  done  worse.  After  all  her  levity  and  flirting, 
she  might  consider  herself  fortunate  in  not  having 
been  led  into  a  much  more  undesirable  engagement. 
This  was  what  the  world  said ;  and  in  consequence,  it 
gave  Lady  Charlton  but  a  small  portion  of  commisera- 
tion. But  Lady  Charlton  herself  did  not  view  the 
subject  in  the  same  light.  Her  pride  was  wounded ; 
and  not  in  one  point  only.  Family  and  fortune  were 
inestimable  advantages  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
for  them  she  would  have  sacrificed  her  daughter's 
happiness,  and  thought  she  was  but  consulting  her 
best  interests.  But  character,  propriety — that  in- 
describable delicacy  and  dignity  which  act  as  a 
shield  from  public  remark — were  scarcely  less  pre- 
cious, because  they  were  valued  by  those  whose  good 
opinion  she  was  always  seeking — the  wise  and  good. 
It  was  their  censure  which  Lady  Charlton  had 
dreaded  when  Adelaide  flirted,  and  it  was  their  cen- 
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sure  which  she  feared  now.  A  daughter's  fault 
must  in  a  measure  recoil  upon  the  mother  who  has 
had  the  charge  of  her  education  ;  and  bitterly  now  did 
she  repent  the  carelessness  aud  blindness  which  had 
induced  her  to  bring  Adelaide  very  early  into  society, 
and  give  her  almost  unchecked  freedom  of  thought 
and  action.  But  it  was  for  herself  that  Lady  Charl- 
ton repented,  not  for  her  daughter.  It  was  for  the 
loss  of  her  own  position — her  character  as  an  excel- 
lent adviser,  and  a  sensible  guardian  and  friend.  No 
one  would  henceforth  appeal  to  her  as  a  person  whose 
cleverness,  and  judgment,  and  experience,  gave  value 
to  her  opinion  upon  education.  One  who  had  evi- 
dently made  some  great  mistake  in  the  training  of  her 
own  child  could  not  be  competent  to  counsel  others. 
Lady  Charlton  felt  lowered.  That  is  a  feeling  hard 
to  bear — insupportable,  except  when  we  can  carry  it 
in  humility  to  our  Maker,  and  own  it  as  our  just 
meed  and  punishment.  Lady  Charlton  could  not  do 
this.  She  struggled  against  it,  and  resolved  to  con- 
quer it.  No  one  should  say  that  deception  and 
imprudence,  and  the  absence  of  womanly  dignity, 
were  sanctioned  by  Lady  Charlton.  As  Adelaide's 
conduct  was  the  subject  of  general  remark,  so  also 
should  be  her  mother's  displeasure.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Wentworth  might  go  their  own  way,  and  fol- 
low their  own  course ;  but  they  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted at  Seihlhurst.  And  Lady  Charlton,  as  she 
made  the  determination,  smiled  scornfully,  in  the 
conscious  stateliness  of  virtuous  indignation. 

The  worst  was  over  then ;  since,  for  once,  almost 
the  first  time  since  their  marriage,  Sir  Hugh  and 
herself  were  agreed. 

Both  Adelaide  and  Charles  had  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  supposing  that  Sir  Hugh  would  support  their 
cause  against  all  opposition,  if  once  they  were  mar- 
ried.    Sir  Hugh  was  a  vain  man  ;  vain  persons  will 
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do  anything  to  assist  those  who  choose  to  consult 
and  flatter  them,  but  they  will  almost  infallibly  turn 
against  those  who  choose  to  act  without  them.  Sir 
Hugh's  vanity  was  as  much  piqued  by  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  neglect,  as  Lady  Charlton's  pride  was  by 
Adelaide's  imprudence,  and  the  mortification  found 
its  solace  in  the  same  revenge. 

A  short  note  was  sent  to  Adelaide,  telling  her 
that  since  she  had  chosen  a  companion  for  life,  for 
herself,  she  must,  for  the  future,  look  to  him,  and  to 
him  alone  ;  as  her  parents  did  not  feel  it  consistent 
with  their  sense  of  right  to  sanction  her  conduct  by 
receiving  her  at  Senilhurst;  and  then,  Sir  Hugh  and 
Lady  Charlton  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  an- 
nounce their  sentiments  publicly,  and  hold  them- 
selves up  to  admiration,  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  of 
filial  obedience  and  propriety. 

All  this  appeared  very  inconsistent  to  Maude  ; 
and  was  of  very  little  consequence  to  Lord  Ruther- 
ford. In  the  eyes  of  Maude,  Adelaide's  foolish 
marriage  was  but  the  natural  end  of  her  previous 
foolish  conduct.  After  the  first  moment,  she  almost 
wondered  at  herself  for  being  startled  at  it.  It  was 
extremely  wrong  ;  disobedient  and  selfish  ;  but,  to 
her  own  knowledge,  Adelaide  had  never  been  taught 
to  be  anything  else.  Her  principles  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  world ;  and  Maude,  keen-sighted  and 
cool-judging,  had  long  since  discovered  that  it  was  in 
these  they  had  both  been  nurtured  from  infancy. 
Lady  Charlton  might  talk,  and  seemingly  act  reli- 
giously; she  might  praise  daily  services,  give  money 
to  build  churches,  teach  in  parish  schools,  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  men  distinguished  for  learning 
and  piety  ;  but  the  stamp  of  the  world  was  upon  all. 

Lady  Charlton  liked  popularity  ;  Adelaide  liked 
admiration.  Lady  Charlton  talked  gravely,  and  be- 
lieved she  should  be   thought  serious-minded  ;  and 
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Adelaide  laughed  and  chattered,  and  supposed  she 
should  be  considered  clever.  Lady  Charlton  put  a 
cross  upon  her  prayer-book,  because  it  was  the 
fashion  ;  Adelaide  put  an  ornament  upon  her  dress 
from  the  same  motive.  Lady  Charlton  went  to 
church ;  Adelaide  went  to  balls.  Lady  Charlton 
liked  the  occupation,  and  the  attendant  excitements, 
and  the  food  for  conversation,  and  the  consciousness 
of  being  noticed  ;  Adelaide  liked  the  same. 

Where  was  the  difference  between  them  1  Maude 
could  not  see  it.  She  thought  her  mother  harsh,  and 
she  said  so ;  and,  in  return,  received  a  lecture  upon 
female  decorum,  which,  to  a  person  whose  offences 
were  entirely  on  the  side  of  stiffness,  coldness,  and 
fastidious  reserve,  became  almost  an  absurdity. 

A  gulf,  wider  than  ever,  was  opened  between 
Maude  and  her  parents ;  and,  unhappily,  the  subject 
of  difference  could  not  be  avoided.  It  was  brought 
forward  daily,  by  letters,  visits,  and  suggestions,  and 
all  that  marvellous  want  of  taste  which  neighbours 
and  acquaintances  so  often  show  in  their  strained 
efforts  to  be  sympathetic. 

"The  pleasant  details  of  the  marriage,"  as  Lord 
Rutherford  had  termed  them,  came  in  due  time ; 
certainly  exculpating  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey  from  any 
share  in  the  plan,  but  throwing  great  blame  upon 
one  of  her  daughters.  It  was  Miss  Caroline  Grey, 
who  had  entered  into  the  scheme,  and  furthered  it ; 
and  had  actually  been  present  at  the  marriage.  Of 
course  her  mother  was  duly  shocked  and  distressed ; 
but  no  regret  could  undo  the  past.  The  intimacy 
between  the  two  families  must  inevitably  be  stopped 
for  the  future ;  and  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Grey's  excuses 
and  apologies  were  received  and  dismissed  coldly,  and 
with  an  openly  avowed  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Charlton,  as  she  spoke  to  Maude  of  the  obstacle 
which  would,  in  consequence,  be  interposed  to  the 
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designs  upon  Lord  Erlsmere,  with  whom  Mrs.  Cuth- 
bert  Grey  had  no  acquaintance  except  through  their 
meetings  at  Senilhurst. 

Maude  could  not  enter  into  such  feelings  ;  they 
were,  to  her,  petty  and  unbecoming.  She  did  not 
look  at  them  deeply,  as  a  person  of  high  religious 
principle  would  have  done ;  but  she  was  disgusted. 
She  longed  to  bury  the  subject  for  ever  in  oblivion. 
She  heard  that  it  was  proposed  for  Mr.  Wentworth, 
if  possible,  to  enter  the  army,  and  she  hoped  he 
might  be  ordered  abroad.  That  was  what,  in  her 
heart,  she  most  desired.  Anything  to  remove  them 
from  her  mother's  thoughts  ;  to  prevent  the  constant, 
exasperating  recurrence  to  the  same  uuhappy  topic. 
As  regarded  Adelaide,  they  had  never  been  sisters 
in  more  than  name ;  and  Maude  could  not  feign  a 
regret  at  her  loss,  which  she  had  no  reason  to  feel. 

Yet  Senilhurst  was  very  changed.  Something 
was  gone  from  it ;  not  money,  not  rank,  not  any 
external  advantage :  but  the  life,  the  spring  and 
motive  of  excitement,  were  absent.  Adelaide  had 
been  an  excuse  for  visits,  parties,  amusements  ;  and 
though  Maude  professed  not  to  like  these  things, 
she  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  them  that  she  did 
not  know  how  to  do  without  them.  She  looked  hope- 
lessly round  for  some  object,  something  to  do  or  to 
care  for,  or  at  least  to  think  of.  Accomplishments 
and  study  were  left  her,  and  Maude  had  once  boasted 
that  with  these  she  could  never  find  existence  weari- 
some. But  they  were  not  sufficient  now.  There 
was  nothing  soothing  and  satisfying  in  them.  She 
might  read,  but  to  what  purpose  1 — she  might  study, 
but  where  was  the  benefit,  if  reading  and  thought 
did  but  send  her  forth  on  a  journey  of  intricate 
speculations,  and  distracting  difficulties  ?  Maude 
leaned  upon  her  own  mind,  and  it  failed  her. 

That  was  the  state  of  the  outward  world  at  Senil- 
hurst, sharp,  irritated,  and  gloomy.     There  was  ano- 
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ther,  an  interior  world,  which  none  saw,  save  those 
who  watched  in  the  sick  room,  where  day  by  day,  and 
hour  by  hour,  the  changes  and  flickerings  of  disease 
brought  hope  or  despair  to  the  heart  of  the  Earl  of 
Rutherford.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  self-deception  so 
universal  as  that  which  is  discovered  in  our  anxiety 
for  those  we  love.  If  Lord  Rutherford's  case  had 
been  another's  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover all  that  he  had  to  fear.  But  he  was  a  father, 
watching  over  his  only  child,  and  who  shall  blame 
him,  if  as  he  saw  Blanche  partially  regaining  her 
strength,  able  to  eat,  able  to  be  moved,  able  occa- 
sionally to  converse,  he  flattered  himself  with  the 
belief,  that  the  illness  was  like  many  other  illnesses, 
dangerous  for  a  time,  and  requiring  care  ;  but  giving 
no  definite  reason  to  doubt  that  she  would,  when  the 
winter  was  over,  regain  her  former  health. 

"  Your  cough  is  better,  my  love,  to-day,"  he  said, 
as  he  came  to  see  Blanche  when  she  was  dressed,  and 
sitting  up  for  a  few  hours  in  her  own  room.  "  Barnes 
tells  me  that  it  has  not  been  half  as  frequent  as  it 
was." 

"  I  have  scarcely  coughed  at  all  this  morning," 
replied  Blanche ;  "  and  I  was  only  really  disturbed 
by  it  once  in  the  night ;  and  then  I  think  it  was  be- 
cause the  wind  changed." 

"But  you  have  not  eaten  anything,"  said  the  earl, 
observing  her  untasted  dinner  placed  on  a  tray  near 
her. 

"  I  have  no  fancy  for  anything  just  now.  This 
being  kept  to  one  room  takes  away  one's  appetite ; 
but  I  shall  be  better  when  I  go  out." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  We  must  get  you  out  the  very 
first  day  we  can,  and  then  you  will  improve  rapidly." 

"  Were  there  any  letters  to-day  ? "  inquired 
Blanche,  wishing  to  change  the  subject. 

"  One  or  two  from  Rutherford  upon  business." 

"But  any  for  me?" 
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Lord  Rutherford  hesitated  a  little.  "  Yes — no — 
there  may  have  been.  But,  my  love,  if  there  should 
be,  you  know  we  agreed  that  you  were  not  to  trouble 
yourself  about  them." 

"  But  I  should  like  it,  if  I  might.  It  would  be  an 
amusement  to  me,"  she  was  going  to  say,  but  she 
stopped  ; — the  dread  of  something  unpleasant  which 
the  post  might  bring  came  over  her.  She  had  been 
so  ill, — utterly  weak  and  helpless,  that  she  had 
scarcely  remembered  anything  till  within  the  last  few 
days  ;  and  even  now,  when  she  could  try  to  recollect, 
it  was  difficult  to  bring  her  anxieties  into  a  definite 
form.  The  last  hour  of  excitement  on  the  ball-night 
had  left  only  indistinct  memories  of  lights,  and  music, 
and  crowds  of  people,  and  of  an  under-current  of  great 
physical  and  mental  suffering  to  herself,  and  there 
was  no  one  whom  she  could  ask  to  make  it  clearer  for 
her.  Eleanor,  she  knew  was  gone,  and  there  had 
been  no  letter  from  her ;  only  inquiries  for  herself 
through  the  Johnstones.  And  there  was  also  a  ru- 
mour that  Eleanor  had  returned  to  Rutherford ;  but 
how,  or  when,  or  why,  no  one  would  say.  She  was 
always  entreated  not  to  talk,  and  warned  that  her 
ultimate  recovery  depended  upon  her  being  kept  per- 
fectly quiet,  but  they  who  said  this  little  thought 
how  much  worry  of  mind  they  were  causing.  "I  am 
really  much  better  to-day,  dear  papa,"  she  continued, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  smile,  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  resist  ;  "  and  I  should  very  much  like 
to  have  my  letters,  if  there  are  any.  Did  you  say 
there  were  ?  " 

"  I  think  and  I  believe  there  may  be.  But,  my 
love,  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  wait.  I  am 
sure  it  woidd  be  better,  unless  you  were  anxious — there 
is  nothing  you  care  particularly  to  hear  of,  is  there  ?  " 

"I  have  been  wishing  very  much  to  hear  from 
Eleanor.     If  there  was  a  letter  from  her  I  should  be 
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glad  to  have  it."  Her  cheek  flushed  a  little  as  she 
spoke  ;  and  the  earl  looked  at  her  uneasily,  and  re- 
marked that  even  the  thought  of  the  letters  had  done 
her  harm,  aod  he  was  sure  she  was  much  better  with- 
out them.  Blanche  tried  very  hard  to  acquiesce 
willingly.  She  said  if  he  wished  it,  she  would  not 
ask ;  she  would  wait  till  the  next  day :  but  a  tear 
glistened  in  her  eye,  though  she  was  ashamed  of 
being  so  childishly  weak.  Lord  Rutherford  offered 
to  read.  He  had  not  read  the  Psalms  for  the  day  to 
her ;  and  he  did  so  regularly  now.  It  came  quite  as 
part  of  his  duty  as  her  nurse  ;  and  he  was  beginning 
to  look  forward  to  it  as  something  quieting  and  re- 
freshing. Blanche  thanked  him,  and  said  she  should 
like  it  very  much,  and  he  went  to  another  table  to 
fetch  the  Prayer-book,  which  had  been  moved  away 
when  the  dinner  was  brought.  Blanche  wiped  away 
her  tears  hastily,  that  he  might  not  see  it ;  but  he 
turned  round  at  the  instant,  and  that  peculiar  look  of 
sorrowful  eagerness  came  over  his  face,  which  was 
always  to  be  seen  when  Blanche  was  disappointed. 
He  put  down  the  Prayer-book,  and  came  up  to  her 
instantly,  and  said,  had  she  really  any  wish  or  fancy 
about  the  letters  ?  he  would  fetch  them  for  her 
directly  if  she  had. 

"  Only  for  Eleanor's  ! "  repeated  Blanche.  "I  was 
very  anxious  to  hear  from  her." 

Lord  Rutherford  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  replied,  "There  is  a  letter  from  her,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  might  be  worse  for  you  than  any  others,  be- 
cause it  would  be  so  likely  to  excite  you." 

"  I  am  more  likely  to  be  excited  without  it,"  said 
Blanche,  "  because  I  he  here  and  think  so." 

Again  Lord  Rutherford  pondered  for  a  moment, 
and  Blanche  watched  his  face,  and  read  it ;  and 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  said,  "  Papa,  you  have 
something  to  tell  me." 
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"  Not  about  Miss  Wentworth  exactly — only  about 
ber  brother  and  " — 

"Adelaide,"  said  Blanche  hurriedly,  and  at  the 
moment  a  veil  seemed  to  be  taken  from  the  past,  and 
it  stood  out  clearly  to  view. 

"You  guess  then,"  continued  the  earl,  and  a  smile 
involuntarily  began  to  play  upon  his  lips ;  but  it 
changed  as  he  saw  the  expression  of  Blanche's  face  : 
it  was  that  of  extreme  distress  ;  and  closing  her  eyes  as 
if  to  shut  out  some  painful  vision,  she  sank  back  upon 
her  pillow,  and  exclaimed,  "  Then  it  is  over !  Shall 
I  ever  be  forgiven  ! " 

A  sudden  thought,  startling,  unendurable,  crossed 
the  earl's  mind ;  he  repelled  it,  and  sitting  down  by 
Blanche,  said,  "  Will  they  be  forgiven,  you  mean.  I 
hope  it  may  all  turn  out  better  than  we  expect ;  but  it 
is  a  sad  business."  Blanche  still  kept  her  eyes  closed  ; 
she  was  repeating  something  to  herself;  the  anguish 
of  her  countenance  was  inexplicable  :  could  it  be 
that  she  was  involved  in  such  a  secret  ?  With  her 
delicacy,  simplicity,  and  refinement,  was  it  possible 
that  she  could  have  been  a  party  to  the  intended 
marriage  ?  The  earl  shrank  from  the  suggestion  as 
if  a  serpent  had  stung  him  ;  but  in  a  moment  a  flood 
of  corroborative  circumstances  rushed  upon  him.  At 
another  time  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  consider 
prudence  ;  but  this  suspicion,  this  possible  taint  upon 
the  object  of  his  idolizing  affection,  goaded  him 
beyond  endurance,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  You  did  not 
know  it  ?  Blanche,  my  child,  you  could  not  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  it?"  For  the  first  time 
since  they  had  been  together  his  tone  was  severe. 

It  fell  with  a  painful  shock  upon  poor  Blanche, 
uprooting  her  unconscious  trust  in  her  own  power 
over  him.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  do  wrong.  I  acted 
for  the  best,"  she  said,  meekly.  "  Please  do  not  be 
angry  with  me  ;"  and  at  the  mention  of  anger  Lord 
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Rutherford  started,  as  if  be  had  been  accused  of  some 
grievous  crime,  and  the  love  which  even  when  it  lay 
dormant  in  his  breast  was  the  moving  spring  of  his 
daily  life,  came  back  with  a  torrent  of  bitterness  to 
reproach  him.  He  told  her  that  she  was  his  hope, 
his  treasure ;  the  one  only  joy  of  his  life ;  that  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  doubt  her ;  and  Blanche  listened 
in  fear,  and  prayed  that  the  love  which  was  fixed 
upon  her,  might  in  mercy  find  a  surer  resting-place, 
and  then  humbly  asked  if  she  might  tell  him  all  that 
she  had  done. 

It  was  a  tale  soon  repeated,  soon  understood,  and 
Blanche  was  happy  when  she  heard  her  father's 
whispered  blessings ;  but  she  did  not  discover  how 
much  cause  he  had  for  thankfulness  himself.  She 
did  not  remember  the  load  which  must  be  taken  from 
his  heart  by  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  her  de- 
pression ;  and  she  did  not  perceive  the  reverence 
which  her  firmness  and  consistency  of  character  in- 
spired. Lord  Rutherford  thought  little  of  religion 
himself,  but  he  could  now  appreciate  it  as  a  principle 
in  others  ;  and  with  Blanche  he  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  careless  bestowal  of  his  patronage,  as  from 
an  injustice  against  a  charge  entrusted  to  him. 

Silence  followed  :  the  peaceful  silence  of  hearts 
which  are  one  in  affection  and  confidence.  "Blanche," 
said  the  earl  at  length,  "  it  was  excitement  which  made 
you  so  ill.  Your  aunt  says  you  ought  not  to  have 
come  down-stairs,  the  night  of  the  ball." 

Blanche  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled.  "  Ought  I 
not  ?  but  you  like  to  see  me  cheerful." 

She  meant  nothing  particular ;  but  he  repeated 
the  last  word  quickly.  "  Cheerful !  who  told  you  I 
thought  about  it  ?" 

"  Your  voice,  your  manner."  She  hesitated  ;  they 
were  treading  upon  dangerous  ground. 

"When?  the  day  that  I  gave  away  the  living?" 
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"  Every  day,  and  always,"  and  involuntarily  there 
was  an  accent  of  sadness  in  Blanche's  tone.  Another 
pause  came,  not  happy  and  peaceful  as  the  former. 

"  Blanche,"  said  the  earl,  again,  gravely,  "  you 
must  not  try  to  read  my  thoughts." 

Blanche  tried  to  smile  as  she  kissed  him,  and 
answered,  half  reproachfully,  "  How  can  I  help  it, 
when  you  have  given  me  the  key  to  interpret  them  ?" 

Alas !  for  the  transitory  nature  of  earthly  peace. 
Those  few  sentences  had  re-awakened  the  bitterness 
of  the  earl's  remorse  and  anxiety.  It  was  he  then 
who  had  caused  her  illness  ;  he,  who  by  the  very  in- 
tensity of  his  solicitude  for  her  happiness,  had  com- 
pelled her  to  an  exertion  which  might  be  fatal. 

The  curse  he  had  so  long  dreaded  had  fallen  upon 
him,  though  in  another  form,  at  last. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

It  was  the  bright  spring  time  at  Rutherford  Par- 
sonage. The  smooth,  neatly  trimmed  lawn,  the 
flower-bed  gay  with  anemones,  auriculas,  and  poly- 
anthuses— the  first  fresh  green  buds  upon  the  trees, 
were  all  telling  of  the  genial  inspiriting  influence  of 
a  morning  in  May.  In  a  light  hand-carriage,  which 
had  been  drawn  into  one  of  the  most  sunny  walks, 
reclined  a  lady,  whose  grey  hair,  sunken,  worn  cheeks, 
dim  eyes,  and  wrinkled  brow,  would  at  a  distance 
have  given  the  idea  of  much  greater  age  than  could 
be  traced  on  a  nearer  approach.  Her  features  were 
good — once  they  might  have  been  handsome,  for 
their  outline  was  very  striking  ;  but  there  was  a 
strange,  stony,  impassive  look  in  the  eyes,  which 
gave  in  general  a  cold,  even  vacant  look  to  the 
countenance.  Only,  at  times,  a  flash,  as  of  some 
returning  brightness,  some  gleam  from  past  memories, 
flitted  over  it ;  and  then,  for  an  instant,  it  was 
beautiful  with  intellect ;  but  the  gleam  gone,  and 
the  set  features  returned  to  their  former  listless 
gravity,  and  the  helpless  hands,  and  the  querulous 
voice,  seemed  but  the  fit  accompaniments  of  an  age 
of  disease  and  dreariness. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to-day,  dear  mamma,"  said  Elea- 
nor Wentworth,  bending  over  her  mother's  chair : 
"  don't  you  see  how  forward  the  flowers  are?" 

Mrs.  Wentworth  looked  round  for  a  moment,  and 
said,  "  Go  on,  into  the  shade." 

"  But  this  is  the  warmest  spot,  mamma,"  con- 
tinued Eleanor ;  "  and  you  know  we  are  expecting 
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Blanche,  and  she  must  not  go  into  the  shade.     You 
will  like  her  to  come  and  see  you  ;  wont  you?" 

Mrs.  Wentworth  looked  up  quickly  and  said, 
"  Yes,  we  must  make  her  happy,  for  he  doesn't 
treat  her  at  all  well.  It  is  very  sad.  Tell  your 
father  I  want  to  see  him." 

"  Papa  will  come  presently,"  said  Eleanor,  her 
lip  quivering  ;  "  but  we  will  go  on,  dear  mamma,  if 
you  like  it,  into  the  shade." 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  best ;  go  on ;"  and  they 
went  on. 

Dr.  Wentworth  was  standing  at  his  study  window. 
He  perceived  them  and  came  to  them.  "  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  you  out  to-day,  my  love,"  he  said, 
addressing  his  wife.  "  You  are  all  the  better  for  it, 
I  am  sure."  Unconsciously  his  tone  was  that  of  a 
father  speaking  to  a  child ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  child's  simple  trusting  love  in  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  way  of  putting  her  hand  into  his,  and 
telling  him  to  keep  close  to  her,  and  not  to  let  them 
go  too  fast. 

Eleanor  left  her  mother's  side,  and  came  round  to 
her  father.  "  Are  the  letters  come  ?"  she  asked,  in  a 
very  low  voice  ;  but,  low  though  it  was,  it  reached 
Mrs.  Wentworth' s  ear. 

"Letters?"  she  repeated;  "give  them  to  me; 
we  must  answer  them.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 
We  had  better  go  in  and  answer  them.  Tell  Jones 
to  stop." 

"  Yes,  presently,  dear  mamma ;  presently,  my 
love,"  said  Eleanor  and  Dr.  Wentworth,  in  one 
breath.     "  We  will  go  in  presently." 

"  But,"  continued  Dr.  Wentworth ;  slipping  a 
packet  of  letters  into  Eleanor's  hand,  "I  should  like 
you  just  to  be  drawn  round  the  orchard  once  ;  and 
Eleanor  can  go  and  fetch  my  hat."  Mrs.  Went- 
worth sank  back  again  in  her  chair,  and  Eleanor, 
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carefully  concealing  the  letters,  went  into  the  house. 
Nearly  ten  minutes  elapsed  before  she  returned,  and 
then  her  eyes  were  red  with  crying ;  but  she  kept 
her  face  steadily  averted  from  her  father,  until  her 
mother's  attention  was  occupied  by  what  she  thought 
was  a  new  shrub.  Then,  as  they  stopped  to  examine 
it,  Eleanor  walked  on  a  few  paces  with  Dr.  Went- 
worth,  and  said  :  "  He  must  not  see  her ;  I  am  afraid. 
It  would  do  her  great  harm !" 

Dr.  Wentworth  tore  off  a  twig  from  a  tree,  and 
casting  it  from  him,  replied,  "  Let  him  go.  I  had 
only  one  wish  in  his  seeing  her." 

"  It  would  break  his  heart,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  It  might  sober  him  for  life,"  replied  her  father. 

"He  will  not  come  without  Adelaide,"  said 
Eleanor,  taking  advantage  of  a  narrow  part  of  the 
walk  still  to  walk  a  little  before  the  carriage,  and 
side  by  side  with  her  father. 

"  Then  he  will  not  come  at  all,"  was  the  bitter 
reply.  "Your  poor  mother  shall  never,  with  my 
consent,  be  harassed  by  the  sight  of  her." 

"  Eleanor,"  called  out  Mrs.  Wentworth,  in  a  shrill, 
plaintive  voice,  "  I  wish  you  would  inquire  about  the 
letters.  There  wont  be  any  time  to  answer  them, 
and  you  know  I  must  go  up  to  the  castle  this  after- 
noon. She  is  not  so  well,  you  said.  I  promised 
I  would  go." 

"  Lady  Blanche  is  coming  here,  dear  mamma," 
said  Eleanor,  with  a  particular  stress  upon  the  name. 
"  You  know  she  has  had  a  bad  cough,  and  is  very  ill ; 
and  she  is  coming  to  wish  you  good  b'ye  before  Lord 
Rutherford  takes  her  to  the  sea-side  for  change  of 
air." 

"Ah !  yes,  I  forgot,"  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  looked 
at  her  husband  wonderingly.  "  I  don't  know  how 
it  is  I  forget  so.  I  know  they  told  me  she  had  been 
ill.     She  has  been  so  a  long  time,  has  not  she?" 
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"All  the  winter,"  answered  Dr.  Wentworth. 
"  She  broke  a  blood-vessel  when  she  was  at  — "  a 
rapid,  cautionary  glance  from  Eleanor  stopped  him, 
and  he  finished  the  sentence,  "when  she  was 
away." 

"And  they  did  not  think  she  would  live  then," 
continued  Eleanor,  not  allowing  a  moment's  time  for 
a  question;  "but  she  was  better  after  a  time,  and 
they  brought  her  to  the  castle ;  now  she  is  going 
away  for  change  again." 

"A  long  change,"  said  Dr.  Wentworth,  gravely. 
"  It  is  a  cruel  thing  in  those  doctors.  Poor  child  ! 
why  not  let  her  die  at  home  ?" 

Eleanor  was  silent,  but  she  drew  back  from  her 
mother's  chair,  and  walked  for  some  paces  alone. 

"  One  more  turn,  my  dear,  round  the  orchard," 
said  Dr.  Wentworth,  arranging  his  wife's  cushions, 
and  giving  a  sign  to  the  gardener  to  go  on.  Then 
he  rejoined  Eleanor.  "  I  shall  write  to  Charles  by 
to-day's  post :  you  may  write  too,  if  you  will.  I 
don't  want  him  to  feel  himself  cut  off;  but  he  must 
not  come  here." 

"  It  seems  very  hard,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Hard! "  and  Dr.  Wentworth  paused,  impatiently, 
in  his  walk.  "Look  at  her; — look  at  your  poor 
mother ;  and  then  say  who  has  been  treated  hardly  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Eleanor,  speaking  in  a  low,  crushed 
voice  ;  "  but  she  would  be  the  first  to  forgive,  if  she 
could." 

"  And  I  forgive,  too,"  said  Dr.  Wentworth, 
solemnly.  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  not ;  even  as 
I  hope  to  be  forgiven  myself.  It  is  not  from  anger 
that  I  say  he  must  not  come.  If  he  were  alone 
I  might  risk  it ;  but  if  he  insists  upon  bringing 
that  — " 

"  Papa,  dear  papa,"  said  Eleanor,  entreatingly. 

"  You  are  right ;  you  are  right,  replied  Dr.  Went- 
s  2 
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worth ;  "  we  must  be  charitable.  If  she  were  sor- 
rowful— if  she  could  feel  what  she  has  done — I  could 
be  so  easily.  But  she  is  a  flirt ;  a  cold,  heartless 
flirt ;"  he  repeated.  "  She  was  so  before  she  married ; 
she  is  so  still." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  worst  of  all,3'  said  Eleanor, 
with  a  heavy  sigh ;  "  and  one  cannot  help  pitying 
Charles  all  the  more." 

"  A  soldier  in  a  foreign  land,"  continued  Dr. 
Wentworth,  "with  a  wife  whom  he  must  despise; 
feeling  himself  scorned  by  her  family,  and  having 
utterly  shipwrecked  the  happiness  of  his  own ;  he 
may  well  be  wretched." 

"  He  is  very  wretched  —  very  miserable,"  said 
Eleanor. 

"  But  what  could  he  expect  better  ?  "  pursued  Dr. 
Wentworth.  "What  has  any  man  a  right  to  expect 
when  he  trusts  his  happiness  to  a  woman  who  could 
behave  like  Adelaide  Charlton  ?" 

"  People  may  do  worse  things  than  Adelaide  has 
done,"  said  Eleanor,  sorrowfully,  "  and  not  be 
blamed  half  as  much." 

Dr.  Wentworth  looked  at  Eleanor  kindly,  for  he 
understood  her.  "  My  poor  child  !  "  he  said,  and  as 
he  put  up  his  hand  to  wipe  away  a  tear,  he  added, 
"  I  can  take  infinite  blame  to  myself.  I  was  too 
secure,  too  certain  that  all  was  right.  I  allowed  him 
to  have  his  own  way,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  to  his 
faults.  Your  poor  mother  was  the  only  person  who 
saw  him  truly.  But  one  thing  I  can  be  thankful 
for — that  he  was  saved  from  entering  holy  orders. 
To  have  induced  him  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  then  to 
have  discovered  his  unfitness,  would  have  been  a 
misery  to  me  for  life." 

Mrs.  Wentworth's  voice  was  just  then  heard,  in  a 
querulous  accent.  She  was  wondering  where  they 
were  gone  ;  why  they  did  not  come  and  walk  by  her 
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side ;  and,  as  they  hastened  to  her,  she  hurst  into 
tears,  and  said  it  was  a  miserable  day  ;  every  one 
neglected  her. 

Eleanor  pinned  her  shawl  comfortably,  and  settled 
her  cushion  again,  and  as  the  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels,  and  of  a  bell,  were  heard  at  the  entrance,  ex- 
claimed, "  Hark  !  there  is  Blanche.  Dear  mamma, 
you  will  like  to  see  her  for  one  minute." 

"  I  don't  know — 1  don't  want  to  see  any  one. 
"Why  do  they  bring  her  down  here  ?  Isn't  she  very 
ill?"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  her  eyes  moving  rapidly 
from  side  to  side ;  and  then,  in  a  startled  voice,  she 
added,   "  Does  he  come  with  her  ?" 

"  Blanche  will  come  alone,  if  you  like  it,"  said 
Eleanor;  and  going  round  to  her  father,  who  was  walk- 
ing a  little  behind,  she  whispered,  "  You  must  keep 
Lord  Rutherford.  Blanche  will  only  stay  a  very  few 
minutes,  dear  mamma ;"  she  added,  returning  to  her 
mother,  and  trying  to  occupy  her  attention  whilst 
Dr.  Wentworth  went  to  receive  the  earl.  "  You 
know  she  is  scarcely  allowed  to  stand  still  at  all  out 
of  doors ;  and  she  is  so  very  soon  tired." 

"  Yes, — yes,  I  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
and  murmuring  to  herself,  she  added,  "  she  is  going ; 
it  is  all  best ;  there  is  no  care  there." 

The  garden  gate  opened,  and  closed  again. 
Eleanor  looked  round. 

"  Are  they  coming?"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  grow- 
ing excited.  "  Make  me  look  neat,  Eleanor ;  you 
didn't  dress  me  properly.  The  earl  always  makes 
remarks." 

Eleanor  bent  down  her  head,  and  busied  herself 
with  her  mother.  It  might  have  been  that  she  could 
not  bear  to  watch  the  feeble  footsteps  with  which 
Blanche,  supported  by  her  father,  moved  slowly  along 
the  walk.     Dr.  Wentworth  and  Maude  Charlton  were 
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behind  her ;  but  as  they  drew  near  to  Mrs.  Went- 
worth, the  earl  stopped  and  gave  up  his  place  to 
Maude. 

"  Blanche,  Blanche  !"  repeated  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
■with  an  effort  at  thought.  "  Is  she  like  her  mother  ?" 

Eleanor  made  no  answer  ;  for  Blanche  was  standing 
by  her.  One  silent  kiss  she  imprinted  on  her  fore- 
bead,  and  then  leading  her  round  to  the  front  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth' s  chair,  she  said,  "  Mamma,  it  is  Lady 
Blanche  Evelyn,  come  to  wish  you  good  b'ye." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  looked  up  with  an  unmeaning 
start  of  surprise,  and  as  her  eye  caught  the  pale 
brow,  and  dark,  glittering,  sunken  eye,  and  the 
hollow  cheek — which  were  all  that  could  be  seen  of 
Blanche's  sweet  face — a  smile  of  pleasure  lit  up  her 
own  features,  and  she  said  hurriedly,  "  I  was  coming 
to  you  to-day.  Will  he  be  out,  and  shall  we  have  an 
hour  to  ourselves  ?"  Dimness  gathered  over  Blanche's 
eyes,  and  her  voice  was  choked. 

"  It  will  not  do,"  said  Eleanor ;  "  but  I  thought 
when  she  saw  you  it  might  be  different." 

"  Will  you  not  know  me  1 — will  you  not  wish  me 
a  safe  journey  ?  Dear  Mrs.  Wentworth,  I  am 
Blanche  Evelyn ;"  and  Blanche  bent  down  that  her 
face  might  be  more  clearly  recognised.  Mrs.  Went- 
worth caught  her  hand,  and  looked  at  her  sternly  and 
fixedly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  yes,  I  know  you.  You  are 
going."  _ 

"  Going  where  we  shall  meet  again,  I  trust,"  said 
Blanche,  calmly. 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  brightened  the  vacant  face. 
Mrs.  Wentworth  smiled,  and  raising  the  hand  of 
which  she  still  retained  the  use,  to  Blanche's  head, 
she  gently  stroked  her  forehead,  as  a  mother  might 
that  of  a  petted  child  ;    and  said,    "  God  bless  and 
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keep  you,  my  dear,  and  bring  you  back  better.  And 
Eleanor,"  she  added,  firmly,  "  give  her  her  mother's 
picture — she  will  like  it." 

It  was  the  utmost  effort  of  remaining  intellect. 
Mrs.  Wentworth's  hand  dropped,  and  her  head  sank 
back ;  and  when  Blanche  gave  one  parting  kiss,  a 
wondering  stare  was  all  that  met  her  gaze. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Gloriously  beautiful  was  the  splendour  of  the 
setting  sun,  as  it  slowly  sank  to  rest  that  evening 
behind  the  steep  hills  which  closed  the  ravine  at  the 
foot  of  Rutherford  Castle.  Far  over  hill  and  valley 
streamed  the  flood  of  its  golden  rays  ;  and  the  rug- 
ged mountains  in  the  distance  were  wrapped  in  a 
veil  of  glittering  mist,  whilst  their  peaks  caught  and 
transmitted  from  point  to  point,  the  light  which  they 
gathered  from  the  glowing  skies.  And  nearer,  where 
the  radiant  colouring  of  the  higher  hills  had  melted 
into  the  purple  shadow  of  rock  and  wood,  there  still 
gleamed  a  faint  path  of  light  upon  the  deep-flowing 
stream,  winding  its  way  ever  and  onwards,  without 
pause  or  rest,  like  the  course  of  that  awful  river  of 
Time  which,  lit  by  the  reflection  of  Heaven,  is  car- 
rying us  all  to  Eternity. 

The  Earl  of  Rutherford  walked  alone  on  the 
terrace  of  the  castle.  Alone  !  that  word  suffices  to 
tell  the  tale  of  his  misery.  What  matter  to  him, 
that  the  gorgeous  sun-set  illuminated  a  princely  do- 
main which  owned  him  for  its  lord  1  What  matter 
that,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  hamlets,  and 
villages,  and  towns,  and  the  remote  recesses  of  the 
distant  hills,  wherever  his  name  was  heard,  men  bent 
before  it  with  respect,  and  envied  him  his  greatness  and 
his  power  ? — he  was  alone  ;  and  Blanche  was  dying. 

It  is  long  before  we  allow  the  meaning  of  that 
word  to  force  itself  upon  our  minds.  It  had  been 
long  before  Lord  Rutherford  would  own  to  himself 
the  realization  of  the  fear  which  haunted  him  from 
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the  first  moment  of  his  child's  illness.  But  it  was 
all  clear  now — all  true  and  vivid.  There  was  death 
written  in  the  hectic  colour  of  her  hollow  cheek — in 
the  glassy  brightness  of  her  dark  eye — in  the  burn- 
ing touch  of  her  long  fingers  ;  and  the  quick,  short 
cough  which  came  but  for  a  moment  to  leave  behind 
it  the  echo  of  a  funeral  knell. 

Blanche  was  dying.  She  might  linger — she  had 
lingered — from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week — no 
great  change  marking  the  progress  of  disease  ;  some- 
times apparently  better,  able  to  work  and  read — some- 
times exhausted  and  feverish ;  no  one  day  exactly  like, 
or 'widely  differing  from,  the  other.  But  the  end  was 
certain.  It  was  in  vain  that  physicians  gave  flatter- 
ing hopes,  and  friends  related  wonderful  recoveries. 
There  was  one  fact  to  which  no  one  who  watched 
Blanche  constantly  could  be  blind — she  did  not 
improve.  Every  week  something  was  taken  from 
her  strength ;  every  week  something  was  given  up 
which  she  had  before  been  able  to  enjoy.  The  in- 
cipient disease,  which  might  have  been  warded  off  at 
first  by  care,  had  received  a  fatal  impulse  on  the 
night  of  the  Senilhurst  ball ;  and  the  changes, 
though  imperceptible  at  the  moment,  were  neverthe- 
less very  rapid. 

For  a  time  Lord  Rutherford  had  flattered  himself 
that  the  weather  was  in  fault.  When  snow  lay  upon 
the  ground,  in  the  month  of  January,  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  spring  for  her  recovery  ;  and  when  the 
spring  came,  and  the  east  winds  blew  keenly,  he  said 
that  they  could  expect  no  real  amendment  till  the 
summer.  A.  warm  summer  in  England  and  a  winter 
abroad  would  quite  set  her  up.  But  summer  ap- 
proached, and  the  weather  was  unusually  favourable  ; 
and  still,  though  Blanche  might  rally  for  a  few  days, 
there  was  no  real  progress  :  aud  then  the  earl  looked 
more  careworn,  and  said  less  ;  only  he  thought  she 
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would  be  better  at  Rutherford,  and  to  Rutherford 
they  prepared  to  go. 

That  at  least  was  a  satisfaction  to  Blanche.  She 
pined  for  home,  with  an  indefinable,  eager  longing. 
She  did  not  say  to  herself  that  she  should  be  well 
there ;  perhaps  she  did  not  in  her  heart  think  so  : 
but  in  her  sad  moments — the  hour  of  weakness,  both 
of  body  and  mind — which  are  the  greatest  trial  of 
such  diseases,  she  fancied  that  it  might  at  least  bring 
her  a  respite. 

The  air  of  Rutherford,  the  lovely  views,  the 
peculiar  comforts  of  her  own  rooms,  the  interests 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  village,  and,  above  all, 
the  hope  of  seeing  Eleanor,  and  returning  to  the 
friendship,  which,  though  interrupted,  had  never 
been  lost— all  gave  a  charm  to  the  prospect  of 
return.  If  she  could  be  at  Rutherford  again,  she 
felt  that  she  might  live ;  and  the  thought  sent  a 
bounding  thrill  through  her  veins.  For  life  is  very 
pleasant  to  the  young,  and  Blanche  had  just  tasted 
of  its  enjoyments. 

Then  came  the  departure  from  Senilhurst — -the 
hurry  of  preparation — the  unavoidable  excitement — 
the  last  thoughts,  and  last  farewells.  Blanche  could 
not  escape  them.  She  was  sorrowful  and  depressed, 
without  apparently  sufficient  cause ;  and  they  told 
her  it  was  weakness — that  she  would  be  a  different 
person  at  Rutherford,  and  would  return  again  to 
Senilhurst  quite  well :  and  she  smiled  and  said,  she 
would  not  call  it  a  real  good  b'ye, — she  did  hope  to 
come  again  very  soon ;  and  she  had  left  a  box  and 
some  books  to  be  kept  for  her.  She  begged  her 
aunt  would  write  to  her,  and  say  how  she  managed 
without  Maude.  It  was  so  very,  very  kind  to  spare 
Maude.  It  would  be  such  a  comfort  till  she  was 
better ;  but  she  would  not  keep  her  a  day  longer 
than  was  necessary. 
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And  Lady  Charlton  struggled  against  her  rising 
tears,  and  kissed  her  tenderly  ;  and  Sir  Hugh  waved 
his  hand,  as  she  was  assisted  down  the  steps — and 
she  was  gone. 

It  was  two  days'  journey  from  Senilhurst  to  Ruther- 
ford ;  when  they  had  travelled  before  it  was  but  one. 
Then  Blanche  was  able  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the 
road,  and  to  look  forward  with  expectation,  and  hopes 
of  pleasure  :  now  she  was  laid  on  cushions,  too  tired 
to  speak  or  think.  "When  they  had  left  Rutherford, 
she  had  bounded  down  the  staircase,  eager  to  be 
useful  and  kind  to  every  one  :  now  she  was  lifted 
in  her  father's  arms,  and  carried  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, fainting. 

That  night,  the  night  of  their  arrival  at  home,  the 
earl  first  felt  that  she  would  die.  And  that  night, 
also,  as  Blanche  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow,  she 
prayed  that  she  might  be  taught  to  die.  Nearly 
a  month  had  passed  since,  and  another  change  had 
been  proposed.  The  air  of  Rutherford  was  thought 
too  keen ;  and  a  removal  to  the  sea-coast  was  con- 
sidered desirable.  It  was  the  advice  of  a  first-rate 
London  physician  :  the  earl  and  Blanche  acquiesced 
without  a  word  of  objection  ;  but  when  the  physician 
was  gone,  they  looked  at  each  other  and  said,  "  He 
may  be  right  :  it  is  of  little  consequence,  so  that 
we  are  together."  That  was  their  one  thought — 
that  they  might  be  together — that  the  earl  might  sit 
by  her,  and  raise  her  when  she  wished  for  change 
of  posture,  and  bathe  her  forehead  when  she  was 
exhausted,  and  read  to  her  when  she  was  able  to 
listen,  and  mark  the  hours  for  her  daily  drives — her 
food — her  medicine  ;  and  that  Blanche  might  thank 
him  in  whispers,  and  smoothe  his  hair,  and  press 
his  hand,  and  lift  her  eyes  to  his,  with  a  smile  on 
her  pale  lips,  and  a  prayer  of  unutterable  thankful- 
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ness  in  her  inmost  heart,  for  the  mercy  which  in 
leading  her  to  death,  was  leading  her  father  to 
heaven. 

Lord  Rutherford  was  said  to  be  determined  in  his 
opinions,  rigid  in  his  self- formed  principles,  proud  of 
his  influence,  and  exacting  in  his  demands  upon  the 
submission  even  of  his  equals.  He  might  have  been, 
he  was  all  this  and  much  more :  haughty,  indifferent, 
unsympathising,  selfish  ;  as  that  man  must  be  who 
has  reached  the  middle  of  life  without  contradiction  or 
self-examination  :  but  he  was  honest-minded.  What- 
ever were  the  errors  of  his  practice  or  his  belief,  he 
was  no  self-deceiver :  and  from  the  fatal  moment 
when  he  stood  by  the  inanimate  body  of  his  wife, 
and  felt  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  the  murderer 
of  her  peace,  if  not  of  her  life,  he  had  carried  with 
him  a  goading  thought  of  self-reproach  to  shield  him, 
as  by  a  secret  spell,  from  the  intoxication  of  earthly 
splendour.  He  had  lived  with  Blanche  now  for 
months  only  ;  to  him  they  seemed  years, — since  he 
could  not  realize  what  life  had  been  without  her;  and 
in  that  time,  secretly,  and  without  word,  or  argument, 
or  entreaty,  new  principles  and  motives  of  conduct 
had  been  gradually  stealing  into  his  heart.  He 
scarcely  knew  it  himself;  he  did  not  understand 
the  power  which  influenced  him ;  and,  when  he 
thought  of  it  at  all,  he  supposed  that  it  was  a  father's 
natural  affection  for  a  child  like  Blanche  ;  and  so  at 
first  it  was.  When  Lord  Rutherford  began  to  read 
to  Blanche  and  talk  about  things  which  interested 
her,  and  take  trouble  for  the  poor,  he  did  it  merely 
because  it  was  her  fancy,  and  it  gave  him  pleasure  to 
listen  to  her  remarks,  and  hear  her  thanks ;  he  did 
not  care  for  the  subjects  in  themselves ;  and  satisfac- 
tion like  this  was  very  unreal,  and  to  a  person  less  true 
might  have  been  very  deceptive.  But  Lord  Ruther- 
ford was  too  clear-sighted  to  believe  that  he  resembled 
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Blanche,  or  was  actuated  by  her  motives,  because 
he  was  beginning  to  approve  what  she  approved. 
He  would  even  have  been  annoyed  if  such  a  thought 
had  been  suggested :  for  he  was  proud  and  self- 
confident,  and  Blanche  was  to  him  only  "  as  a  very 
lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice," 
exquisite  to  the  senses,  but  not  reaching  the  heart. 

But  they  were  to  part.  The  decree  had  gone 
forth,  to  all  human  knowledge  absolute  and  irrever- 
sible. She  was  to  be  taken  from  him  ;  it  might  be 
in  a  few  weeks,  it  might  be  in  a  few  months,  it  could 
scarcely  be — in  a  year.  And  whither  was  she  going  ? 
Lord  Rutherford  had  no  doubt  in  his  reply.  When 
the  thought  first  came,  as  he  looked  at  his  angel- 
child,  when  she  had  fallen  asleep  whilst  he  was 
reading  to  her,  her  fingers  clasped  in  the  earnestness 
of  the  prayer  with  which  she  had  followed  his  words, 
and  the  brightness  of  heaven's  peace  resting  upon 
her  fair  young  face,  he  knew  that  she  was  safe.  The 
voice  of  a  messenger  from  above  could  scarcely  have 
increased  his  confidence.  And  he  said  to  himself  then, 
and  many  times  afterwards,  that  she  was  too  good 
for  this  world.  He  said  it  to  Dr.  Wentworth  when 
he  came  to  see  her ;  he  wrote  it  to  Lady  Charlton, 
and  he  fancied  that  it  gave  him  comfort.  But  did 
it  do  so  ? 

In  the  anguish  of  the  long  nights,  as  he  lay  awake 
listening  for  every  sound,  conjuring  up  visions  of 
dread,  and  knowing  that  the  very  worst  which  might 
be  sent  to  startle  him  could  only  be  the  anticipa- 
tion of  an  inevitable  certainty — his  past  life  rose  up 
before  him.  The  carelessness  of  his  boyhood — the 
open  irreligion  of  his  manhood — the  cold  hardness 
and  insensibility  of  his  advancing  age;  all  marked  by 
certain  positive  offences,  and  mingled  into  one  huge 
mass  of  sin,  by  the  misty  memories  of  his  half-for- 
gotten offences.     If  the  God  whom  he  professed  to 
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worship  was  a  God  of  mercy  ;  if  in  calling  Blanche 
from  an  evil  world,  He  was  but  calling  her  to  early 
happiness;  was  He  not  also  a  God  of  judgment?  and 
could  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  holy  and  the 
unholy,  hope  to  meet  again  in  the  same  heaven  ? 

It  was  a  question  which,  when  once  suggested, 
could  not  be  put  aside.  It  followed  him  by  day 
as  well  as  night ;  it  intruded  into  his  transient 
intervals  of  peace,  when  Blanche  seemed  more  at 
ease,  and  he  was  able  to  interest  and  amuse  her  ;  it 
pursued  him,  as  a  spectre,  in  his  solitary  moments, 
and  he  could  not  speak  of  it,  or  find  relief  in  human 
sympathy;  for  he  had  lived  to  himself,  until  the  very 
thought  of  unreserve  was  abhorrent  to  him.  Yet 
misery  did  not  make  him  cold  and  harsh  ;  that  could 
not  be  when  he  was  watching  over  Blanche.  The 
very  tone  of  her  voice  was  soothing  and  softening  to 
him,  and  sometimes  a  strange,  momentary  hopeful- 
ness crossed  his  mind,  when  she  in  any  way  alluded 
to  the  future,  as  if  even  for  him  there  might  also 
be  pardon  and  rest.  But  it  could  not  stay,  for  was 
he  not  under  punishment  at  that  very  hour?  Had 
not  the  curse  of  his  early  sins  followed  him  through 
long  years  of  dreariness  ;  and  had  it  not  fallen  now, 
chiefly  by  his  means,  upon  the  only  being  whom  he 
had  left  on  earth  to  love  ? 

And  with  these  thoughts  Lord  Rutherford  walked 
alone  upon  the  terrace  of  his  castle. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Blanche  watched  the  sunset  also  from  her  sofa, 
which  had  been  drawn  near  the  window  that  she  might 
enjoy  it.  Maude  was  with  her  ;  she  was  her  con- 
stant nurse  in  Lord  Rutherford's  absence,  and  Blanche 
had  no  longer  reason  to  dread  her  cousin's  moodiness 
and  sharpness.  Soon  after  the  announcement  of 
Adelaide's  marriage,  Maude's  manner  had  quite 
changed.  Blanche  thought  it  must  be  from  pity  :  but 
Maude's  sympathies  were  not  easily  called  forth,  even 
by  illness  ;  and  many  times  before,  when  Blanche  had 
needed  it,  she  had  withheld  it.  Neither  was  pity  the 
proper  term  for  Maude's  devoted  attention.  It  was 
too  silent  and  thoughtful,  as  if  offered  to  a  superior ; 
and  Blanche,  in  her  humility,  would  not  have  sup- 
posed it  possible  that  Maude  could  look  upon  her  in 
such  a  light.  The  firmness  of  character  she  had 
shown,  and  which  was  made  known  to  Maude  by  con- 
versation with  Lord  Rutherford,  had  produced  an 
effect  which  Blanche  would  never  have  imagined  ;  for 
Maude  could  not  be  brought  to  confess  that  she  had 
suspected  unjustly ;  and  if,  from  that  time,  she 
pondered  more  deeply  upon  the  principles  by  which 
Blanche  was  actuated,  and  oftener  asked  herself 
whether  they  might  not,  after  all,  contain  the  truths 
for  which  she  was  herself  seeking,  no  one  was  allowed 
to  guess  the  thoughts  that  were  working  in  her 
breast,  except  by  her  actions. 

They  were  reconciled  without   explanation ;    but 
Blanche  many  times  wished  herself  strong  enough  to 
bear   a   recurrence    to    those    painful    scenes ;    and 
t  2 
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Maude's  conscience,  when  it  reproached  her  for  false 
shame,  urged  her  at  least  to  make  reparation  in  deed, 
by  insisting  upon  accompanying  Blanche  to  Ruther- 
ford, and  nursing  her  during  her  illness.  This  was 
no  act  of  self-denial ;  for  self-denial,  except  when  it 
involved  some  tangible  good  to  others,  was  not  part 
of  Maude's  creed  of  duty.  But  she  knew  that  she 
might  be  of  use,  and  thought  it  probable  that  she 
might  be  a  comfort ;  and,  for  herself,  the  fascination 
which  had  drawn  her  towards  Blanche  in  health, 
acted  with  tenfold  intensity  in  illness. 

To  be  with  her  was  to  find  rest,  at  least  for  the 
hour — rest  from  the  despairing  search  after  truth  by 
the  light  of  her  own  intellect,  in  the  calm,  abiding  faith, 
of  one  who  had  received  and  followed  it  from  infancy. 

Yet  they  were  mournful  days  for  Maude  ;  this 
one  especially  had  been  trying.  The  farewell  visit 
to  Mrs.  Went  worth  had  been  a  greater  effort  than 
Blanche  was  equal  to,  and  she  had  suffered  much  in 
consequence.  In  itself  it  must,  at  all  events,  have 
been  very  painful,  and  the  pain  was  increased  by  the 
recollections  which  it  excited,  and  which  Blanche 
could  not  entirely  overcome  ;  although  she  had  been 
assured  again  and  again,  by  Dr.  Wentworth  himself, 
that  gratitude  rather  than  reproach  was  due  to  her. 
Blanche  tried  to  believe  that  she  had  acted  rightly ; 
she  did  believe  it  in  her  heart ;  yet  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth's  vacant  countenance,  the  wreck  of  all 
that  had  once  been  so  noble,  was  a  fearful  shock. 
The  question  would  arise,  in  spite  of  herself — Had 
she  not  in  some  way  been  instrumental  in  caus- 
ing it  ?  And  it  was  not  till  after  a  visit  from  Dr. 
Wentworth,  who  came  to  her  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  that  she  could  in  any  degree  recover  her 
former  composure. 

Still  she  did  not  regret  the  exertion  she  had  made. 
It  had  been  her  own  wish  to  pay  the  last  respect 
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that  might  be  in  her  power  to  her  mother's  early 
friend  ;  and  Eleanor  had  entered  into  the  idea,  with 
the  faint  hope  that  the  excitement  might  produce  a 
favourable  effect  upon  Mrs.Wentworth. 

Maude  had  urged  delay.  She  said  that  Blanche 
was  leaving  Rutherford  for  a  time  only,  and  might 
return  better  able  to  bear  the  interview.  But 
Blanche  would  not  allow  herself  to  trust  to  this 
hope.  Hope,  indeed,  it  could  scarcely  be  called. 
She  knew  her  own  symptoms  too  well,  and  could 
read  the  countenances  of  those  about  her  too  truly 
to  admit  of  hope.  Her  daily  prayer,  her  daily  lesson, 
now,  was  not  to  desire  it. 

We  may  believe  that  there  is  always  one  last  trial 
to  be  endured,  one  last  grace  to  be  acquired  by  those 
whom  God  visits  with  lingering  illness.  They  to 
whom  life  is  fraught  with  care,  and  the  thought  of 
the  grave  full  of  the  rest  for  which  they  sigh,  can 
little  know  the  awfulness  of  that  moment  which  first 
brings  the  young  and  the  hopeful  in  sight  of  death. 
Blanche's  short  life  had  been  burdened  with  many 
disappointments,  many  anxieties  ;  and,  in  the  time  of 
health,  she  had  often  thought  of  the  blessedness  of 
an  early  removal  from  temptation,  and  believed  that 
she  could  welcome  it.  The  blessing  was  sent,  and 
she  trembled  at  it.  It  was  not  strange.  She  did 
not  know  till  then  how  dear  life  was  to  her  ;  she  did 
not  know  how  she  valued  the  familiar  faces  of  those 
even  whom  she  supposed  did  not  suit  her  ;  she  did 
not  imderstand  how  much  she  clung  to  sights,  and 
sounds,  and  associations,  and  memories,  which 
came  and  went  almost  without  notice,  but  which 
constituted  the  amusement  of  existence.  She  did 
not  know  how  precious  her  father's  love  was,  how 
she  rested  upon  it  and  trusted  to  it  for  protection. 
The  prospect  of  death  at  a  distance,  and  the  actual 
waiting  for  its  approach,  were  very  different. 
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She  gazed  upon  the  sunset  now,  with  Maude  sitting 
beside  her,  and  supporting  her  that  she  might  be 
better  able  to  watch  it ;  but  they  were  both  silent. 
Blanche's  memory  had  travelled  back  to  the  evening 
when  she  first  saw  that  glorious  view ;  when  her 
father  welcomed  her  to  her  home :  and  Maude's 
thoughts  had  wandered  onwards  into  the  dark  future 
of  earth  and  the  dim  awfulness  of  eternity. 

Maude  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  "One 
should  like  to  follow  it,"  she  said  ;  "to  kuow  where 
it  goes.  One  cannot  imagine  it  still  lighting  up  this 
world." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  realize  that  it  did,"  answered 
Blanche.  "  Sunset  has  always  been  my  most  vivid 
idea  of  heaven." 

"  It  is  too  sad  for  heaven,"  said  Maude.  "  Even 
as  a  child,  one  felt  its  sadness." 

The  eyes  of  Blanche  filled  with  tears.  "  It 
ought  not  to  be  sad,"  she  replied  ;  "so  beautiful  it 
is  in  itself,  and  with  hope  to  make  it  more  so.  If 
one  did  not  regret  this  world,  it  would  be  joyful." 

"Yet  there  is  little  enough  here  to  tempt  one 
to  regret,"  said  Maude. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  Blanche,  earnestly, 
and  with  a  touching,  child-like  simplicity,  as  if  really 
wishing  to  hear  Maude's  answer. 

It  was  not  given  directly.  Maude's  eyes  dwelt 
upon  the  crimson  light,  which,  although  the  sun  had 
sunk  behind  the  hills,  still  flooded  the  western 
horizon,  spreading  itself  far  and  wide,  till  it  melted 
imperceptibly  into  a  faint  ethereal  blue.  "  It  is 
glorious,  most  glorious,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  but  it  is 
too  much  ;  one  cannot  grasp  it." 

"  And  one  can  grasp  earth,"  said  Blanche,  with 
a  sigh. 

"Grasp  it,  and  find  it  ashes,"  replied  Maude, 
bitterly  ;   "  some  do,  at  least;  not  you,  Blanche." 
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"  I  have  had  a  very  happy  life,"  said  Blanche ; 
"  every  one  has  been  very  kind  to  me.  I  should  like 
to  thank  them." 

Maude  turned  round  quickly  ;  "  Now  do  you  mean? 
Because  you  are  going  away  ?  " 

"  Not  to-night ;  I  am  so  tired  :  but  I  should  like 
every  one  to  know  that  1  have  thought  about  them. 
If  you  come  back  again,  Maude,  will  you  tell  them 
so?" 

"  You  must  tell  them  yourself,  then,  dear  child," 
said  Maude,  kissing  her. 

Blanche  looked  earnestly  in  her  face,  and  answered, 
"  I  should  like  to  say  things  out  plainly  to  you  ;  but 
I  cannot ;   if  you  do  not  understand." 

"  I  do — I  do  understand,"  replied  Maude,  her 
voice  sounding  hollow  with  the  effort  to  appear 
calm. 

"I  shall  not  come  back,"  said  Blanche.  "Even 
papa  does  not  really  think  so  ;  and  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  now  what  to  do  with  some  of  my  things — 
my  books,  and  pictures,  and  ornaments.  I  think 
about  them  a  good  deal,  and  I  don't  wish  to  do  so  ; 
and  if  I  might  say  to  you  what  I  should  like  to  have 
done  with  them,  it  would  be  off  my  mind." 

"  But  not  to-night,  dearest,"  said  Maude. 

"  No  ;  perhaps  not  to-night :  but  to-morrow ;  the 
first  thing,  I  should  wish  it.  You  see,  Maude,  I 
may  not  have  very  much  time  before  me,  though 
papa  and  Dr.  Granville  say  the  sea-air  will  do  me 
good ;  and  if  I  could  settle  about  it  all,  and  say 
good  b'ye  to  every  one,  and  thank  them,  I  should 
not  have  such  wandering  thoughts  ;  at  least  I  hope 
not." 

Maude  bent  her  head  upon  the  sofa ;  her  tears 
were  uncontrollable.  Blanche  put  her  arm  round 
her,  as  she  had  sometimes  been  wont  to  do  in  her 
days   of    health,    and    speaking  quite   calmly  said, 
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"You  must  not  fret  about  me,  Maude,  and  fancy  I 
am  worse  because  I  speak  so  ;  I  only  do  it  because 
of  something  Dr.  Wentworth  said  yesterday.  When 
he  has  come  to  see  me  lately  he  has  been  very  kind, 
and  I  have  been  able  to  talk  to  him ;  and  he  under- 
stands— he  knows  what  I  feel." 

"  About  being  ill  ?  "  asked  Maude. 

"  About  death !  "  said  Blanche.  She  waited  for  a 
moment,  and  closed  her  eyes  as  if  praying  mentally  ; 
then  she  said,  "  If  I  were  very  good,  I  should  not 
be  afraid  ;   but  I  cannot  quite  help  it." 

"  No  one  can  help  it,  I  should  think,"  replied 
Maude. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  some  persons  can :  but  Dr.  Went- 
worth says  they  are  generally  persons  who  are  older 
and  have  suffered  more ;  and  you  know,  Maude,  I 
have  always  had  some  one  to  depend  upon,  and  take 
care  of  me ;  and — but  that  is  wicked — because  I 
have  no  faith,"  she  added. 

"If  I  were  like  you,"  began  Maude,  quickly; 
"  and  had  lived  the  life  you  have — " 

Blanche  interrupted  her  ;  "  Maude,  dear,  you  will 
not  say  things  which  vex  me,  now  we  have  so  little 
time  to  be  together.  But  I  don't  think  the  fear  I 
have  is  so  much  about  all  I  have  done  wrong ;  there 
is  such  great,  great  hope  of  forgiveness.  But,  even 
then,  it  is  so  awful,  so  lonely  ;  if  some  one  could  go 
with  me — papa,  or  Mrs.  Howard,  or  you.  I  have 
never  been  alone  all  my  life.  I  wonder  what  it  will 
be  like.  Oh,  Maude,  can  you  think  ?  "  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if  shrinking  from  the 
thought ;  when  she  looked  up  again  all  was  peaceful. 
"  It  is  over  now,"  she  said,  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief; 
"it  comes  and  goes — the  dark  hour,  as  Dr.  Wentworth 
calls  it.  But  he  says  I  shall  feel  it  less  if  I  pray : 
and,  Maude,  you  will  do  to-morrow  what  I  asked  ? 
because  I  am  to  put  away  my  cares  for  this  world, 
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even  the  very  little  ones,  and  then  there  will  be 
nothing  to  come  between  me  and  my  Saviour." 

"  There  can  be  very  little  now,"  said  Maude, 
tenderly. 

Blanche  shook  her  head.  "Ah  !  Maude,  you  don't 
know.  I  did  not  know  till  lately  ;  but  you  will  hear 
all  I  have  to  say,  and  promise  to  do  it  all  ;  will  you 
not  t  and  now,  please,  if  papa  will  come  and  read  to 
me,  I  should  like  to  go  to  bed." 

Maude  went  to  call  the  earl ;  and,  whilst  the  last 
gleam  of  sunlight  was  fading  away,  they  knelt  to- 
gether and  joined  in  the  few  short  prayers,  which 
were  all  that  Blanche  could  bear  after  that  day  of 
excitement.  Then  Maude  kissed  her,  and  said, 
"Good  night,"  and  the  earl  lifted  her  in  his  arms 
and  carried  her  to  her  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Maude  remained  by  herself,  thinking.  At  other 
times  she  could  philosophize  upon  general  principles, 
abstract  theories,  the  ultimate  destinies  of  mankind  ; 
but  there  was  only  one  question  now  for  her  consi- 
deration— the  question  which  must  sooner  or  later  be 
brought  before  us  all — what  was  to  be  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  each  individual  soul — of  Blanche,  of  her- 
self? 

How  she  longed  then  for  Blanche's  simple  faith  ! 
the  vividness  with  which  she  must  realize  all  that 
belonged  to  the  unseen  world,  to  be  able  to  say  so 
quietly  and  confidently,  "  There  will  be  nothing  then 
to  come  between  me  and  my  Saviour." 

It  was  true,  actual,  as  if  she  had  spoken  of  an  earthly 
friend.  And  even  her  fears  were  natural,  neither 
exaggerated  nor  excited,  only  the  awe  which  one  so 
young,  and  tender,  and  helpless,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
experience  in  the  first  near  prospect  of  entering  upon 
a  new  existence. 

It  was  very  strange  to  Maude,  a  problem  she  could 
not  solve,  for  it  was  not  merely  the  result  of  educa- 
tion, the  having  been  taught  to  believe.  She  had 
been  taught  also  ;  but  what  to  her  was  an  idea,  solemn 
and  important,  yet  still  only  an  idea,  was  to  Blanche 
an  all-absorbing  reality.  Some  real  difference  there 
must  be  between  them ;  and  that  not  a  difference  which 
might  safely  be  borne  with,  like  any  other  diversity  of 
taste  or  sentiment — death  was  a  fact  which  admitted 
of  no  "  halting  between  two  opinions."  If,  in  order  to 
support  the  prospect  of  it,  calmly,  a  life  like  that  of 
Blanche  was  necessary,  then  Maude's  dreamy,  philo- 
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sophical  speculations  and  indolent  practice,  must  be 
dangerous.  Maude's  inherent  energy  of  mind  was 
aroused  by  tbe  thought.  Hitherto,  it  had  been  spent 
in  the  study  of  abstruse  questions  ;  now,  it  was  directed 
to  practice.  And  she  had  full  leisure  for  considera- 
tion— for  the  twilight  sank  into  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  was  exchanged  for  the  brilliancy  of  moon- 
light, and  still  she  was  alone  with  her  own  thoughts 
and  the  awfulness  of  the  silent  night.  Lord  Ruther- 
ford came  to  her  once,  but  it  was  only  to  say  that  she 
must  not  mind  being  left  by  herself,  for  Blanche 
wanted  him  ;  and  Maude  knew  well  what  that  meant. 
It  was  the  case  every  evening.  He  professed  to  be 
with  her  when  Blanche  was  gone  to  bed,  but  he  never 
remained  for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  If  Blanche 
was  wakeful,  he  sat  in  her  room  fancying  she  would 
want  him  ;  and  if  she  was  asleep,  he  lingered  in  the 
outer  apartment  listening  for  any  sound  or  movement. 
Since  they  came  to  Rutherford  he  had  chosen  to  sleep 
in  a  room  close  to  hers  ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  him, 
and  again  and  again,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  he 
would  steal  into  her  chamber  to  look  at  her,  as  if 
fearful  that  during  those  short  hours  of  absence,  death 
would  remove  from  him  without  warning  the  treasure 
in  which  his  heart  delighted. 

The  next  day  was  to  be  the  last  but  one  of  their 
stay  at  Rutherford.  Afterwards  they  were  to  move 
by  easy  stages  to  the  sea-side,  as  Blanche  could  bear 
the  journey ;  and,  if  she  found  herself  sufficiently 
strengthened  to  endure  a  further  change,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  take  her  for  about  a  fortnight  to  St.  Ebbe's, 
that  she  might  pay  a  parting  visit  to  Mrs.  Howard 
before  leaving  England.  So  they  planned — the  earl, 
Dr.  Granville,  and  Maude — when  she  was  called  in  to 
the  consultation,  neither  choosing  to  allow  what  was 
in  all  their  thoughts,  and  satisfying  themselves  by  the 
expectation  that  sea-air  would  bring  a  respite  of  the 
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evil  day,  though  it  could  never  work  a  restoration  to 
health.  Blanche  gave  no  voice  on  the  question ;  she  had 
but  one  wish — to  do  what  was  considered  best.  Sub- 
mission was  her  last  trial  of  duty,  and  the  little  energy 
which  remained  to  her  was  exercised  in  disciplining 
herself  into  quiet  acquiescence  with  whatever  might 
be  deemed  beneficial.  And  there  was  one  part  of  the 
projected  plan  which,  as  the  earl  had  anticipated  when 
it  was  formed,  reconciled  her  to  it  in  the  whole. 
Even  her  love  for  Rutherford  was  scarcely  equal  to 
the  depth  of  interest  and  gratitude  with  which  she 
thought  of  St.  Ebbe's.  When  life  is  failing,  and  the 
future  in  this  world  becoming  blank,  memory  returns 
with  affection,  tenfold  increased,  to  the  scenes  and 
the  events  of  the  past :  and  where  could  Blanche  find 
any  recollections  so  calm,  and  holy,  and  bright,  as 
those  which  were  associated  with  St.  Ebbe's  ?  Once 
more  to  see  it ;  once  more  to  see  her  earliest  and 
truest  friend ;  once  more  to  thank  her  for  her  loving 
care,  her  prayers,  her  counsel ;  to  tell  her,  if  time 
should  be  granted,  the  short  history  of  those  few 
months — few  in  number  but  infinite  in  importance — 
which  had  constituted  the  actual  trial  of  her  young 
life,  and  then  to  die  ; — where,  when,  how — as  God 
in  His  wisdom  should  appoint ;  that  was  her  last 
eager  wish,  the  last  earthly  craving  of  her  heart. 

They  were  together  again,  Maude  and  Blanche,  the 
following  morning.  Business  which  the  earl  could 
not  postpone  had  called  him  for  an  hour  away,  and 
Blanche,  feeling  stronger  after  her  night's  rest,  was 
sitting  nearly  upright  on  the  sofa,  with  her  jewel-case 
on  a  little  stand  by  her  ;  whilst  Maude,  with  a  pencil 
and  paper  iu  her  hand,  was  writing  down  her  wishes 
respecting  her  ornaments.  They  were  both  very  quiet 
and  composed  ;  no  one  coming  into  the  room  would 
have  supposed  that  they  were  engaged  in  anything 
more  painful  than  usual,  except  at  occasional   mo- 
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merits,  when  a  torrent  of  recollections  rushed  upon 
Blanche  as  she  looked  at  some  present  from  her 
father,  and  putting  it  aside  would  say  perhaps  that 
she  could  not  give  that  away ;  she  would  rather  he 
should  keep  it  as  part  of  herself. 

"You  shall  let  him  have  the  paper,  dear 
Maude,"  she  said,  when  the  task  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. "  He  will  like  to  see  that  it  is  all  done  himself, 
by-and-by  ;  though  I  cannot  talk  to  him  about  it  now. 
And  if  there  is  anything  left  that  I  have  forgotten, 
and  he  does  not  know  quite  what  to  do  with  it,  will 
you  and  Eleanor  help  him  ?  for  you  will  be  friends 
with  poor  Eleanor  for  my  sake,  wont  you  ?" 

Maude's  reply  was  inarticulate,  though  she  tried  to 
speak. 

"And  one  thing  more  may  I  say  to  you,  dear 
Maude?"  continued  Blanche,  earnestly.  "  I  long  to 
have  it  all  off  my  mind  this  morning,  that  I  may 
tell  Dr.  Wentworth  I  have  done  what  he  wished 
when  he  comes  this  afternoon." 

"  If  you  talk  much  you  will  not  be  able  to  see 
him,"  said  Maude,  kindly.  "You  are  quite  over- 
worked as  it  is." 

"  It  will  take  but  a  few  minutes,"  replied  Blanche, 
"and  to-morrow  I  should  like  to  have  quite  free, 
because  — " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Maude,  quickly ;  "  I  know. 
Go  on,  if  you  wish  it." 

Blanche  waited  for  an  instant.  A  thought  of  bit- 
terness was  to  be  struggled  with  and  conquered  ;  that 
her  father,  changed  though  he  was  in  many  ways, 
shrunk  from  the  idea  of  being  with  her  when  she 
received  the  Holy  Communion.  Presently,  she  said 
to  Maude,  "That  was  a  sad  time  at  Senilhurst. 
I  don't  like  thinking  about  it ;  but  I  am  afraid  some- 
times that  I  must  have  seemed  wrong  in  what  I  did, 
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and  I  know  I  was  cross  with  you.  Wont  you  give 
me  a  kiss,  now,  and  tell  me  you  forgive  me  ?" 

It  was  all  Maude  could  do  to  answer ;  but  she  did 
say,  "  It  was  I  who  was  wrong  and  cross,  and  want 
to  be  forgiven  ;"  and  then  she  gave  the  kiss  that  was 
asked,  and  both  were  happier. 

"  There  is  a  bracelet  for  Adelaide  in  my  dressing- 
case,"  said  Blanche,  after  a  short  pause.  "It  is  too 
gay  for  your  taste,  Maude ;  she  will  value  it,  at 
least  I  hope  she  will,  by-and-by,  because  my  aunt 
gave  it  me." 

"  A  long  by-and-by  that  will  be,"  observed  Maude, 
speaking  her  thoughts  aloud. 

"  Not  so  long,  I  hope,  as  you  fancy,"  replied 
Blanche,  cheerfully ;  adding,  in  a  graver  tone,  whilst 
she  looked  steadily  at  Maude  to  see  whether  she 
understood  her,  "  I  could  almost  blame  myself 
sometimes,  when  I  think  of  the  break-up  of  all  your 
family  happiness." 

"  There  never  was  happiness  with  us,"  replied 
Maude,  with  emphasis;  "never,  as  far  back  as  I 
can  remember.  When  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years 
old,  I  felt  the  hollowness  and  unreality  of  all 
about  me.  Nothing  that  you  could  have  done  or 
said,  Blanche,  would  have  made  things  better  then 
they  are." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Blanche;  "yet  even  if  I 
could— — " 

Maude  finished  her  sentence ;  "  you  would  not 
have  been  right  in  yielding  ;  no,  indeed,  I  feel  that : 
you  must  be  quite  assured  I  do ; "  and  Maude 
smiled  brightly,  and  almost  sweetly,  for  even  this 
slight  acknowledgment  was  a  weight  removed  from 
her  mind. 

"  If  I  had  given  way,  I  should  have  been  very  sorry 
afterwards,"  said  Blanche.     "  That  is  one  thing  for 
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which  I  have  so  much  cause  to  thank  Mrs.  Howard, 
that  she  taught  me  in  difficulties  to  look  at  actions 
as  I  should  look  upon  them  when — when  I  was  as  I 
am  now — dying." 

Maude's  face  showed,  though  unconsciously  to 
herself,  the  pain  which  any  allusion  to  Blanche's 
state  gave  her. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  grieve  you,  dear  Maude,"  said 
Blanche,  taking  her  hand  affectionately  :  "  but  it  is 
always  in  my  own  thoughts,  and  so  I  forget  that  it 
may  not  always  be  in  others.  And  it  makes  all  things 
so  different ;  so  very,  very  different.  I  can't  exactly 
tell  you  what  it  is  like ;  but,  in  a  way,  it  is  as  if  one 
had  been  amusing  oneself  with  what  seemed  to  be  a 
a  doll,  a  plaything,  and  suddenly,  whilst  one  held  it  in 
one's  hand,  it  had  started  into  life,  and  become  a  living 
being.  All  the  past  is  so  awfully  real.  I  feel,"  she  added, 
her  cheek  becoming  flushed  with  excitement ;  "  I  feel 
that  it  cannot  die  with  me — that  it  must  live  on  here  — 
working  for  good  or  for  evil.  That  one  action,  espe- 
cially, would  have  been  very  dreadful,  Maude,  to  think 
of  now  ;  would  it  not  ?  To  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  harm  upon  hundreds;  and  to  knowthat,when 
I  was  resting  in  my  grave,  it  would  still  be  spreading. 
Oh  !  Maude,  sometimes  I  think  that  even  Heaven 
itself  could  not  be  Heaven  with  such  a  thought." 

Maude  was  saved  the  pain  of  reply,  for  Lord 
Rutherford  came  into  the  room.  Blanche  hastily 
closed  her  jewel-case,  and  welcoming  him  with  a 
smile,  told  him  she  had  been  better  all  the  morning, 
and  was  better  then  ;  only  she  had  tired  herself  with 
giving  some  directions. 

"  You  were  unwise  to  trouble  yourself,  my  darling," 
was  the  earl's  reply  ;  "  trust  to  Maude  and  Barnes  ; 
I    am  sure  they  will  do  everything  you  wish." 

Blanche  was  silent.  Lord  Rutherford's  eye  acci- 
dentally fell  upon  the  paper  which  Maude  had  been 
u  2 
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writing ; — it  was  merely  a  list  of  different  articles, 
with  names  attached  to  them :  but  love  has  a 
piercing  sight ;  he  understood  it  in  an  instant. 
|a  "I  will  take  it,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand 
as  Maude  folded  the  paper,  and  was  going  to  put 
it  hurriedly  aside.  Maude  gave  it  him  and  left  the 
room. 

Blanche  raised  her  eyes  to  meet  her  father's ;  he 
was  very  pale,  but  his  voice  scarcely  trembled  as 
he  said,  "It  shall  all  be  done;"  and  placing  the 
paper  carefully  in  his  pocket-book,  he  walked  to 
the  window. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

And  now  it  was  all  arranged,  all  settled,  and  ordered  ; 
and  Blanche  had  gone   through   the  trying''  service 
for   which    she   had   been    preparing,   and  said  her 
last  words  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Wentworth  and  told 
him    he  had   comforted     her    and  helped    her,  and 
begged  him  to  write   to   her  when    she  was    away ; 
and   Maude  had  received  every  minute  direction  as 
to  her  cousin's  wishes,   in  case    she  should  never 
return  to  Rutherford  ;  and  the  earl  had  pleased  him- 
self— for  the  moment  it  was  really  a  pleasure,  though 
a  melancholy  one — in  contriving  everything  for  the 
journey,  so  as  to  save   Blanche,  as  far  as  lay  in  the 
power  of  human   ingenuity,  from  the  otherwise  un- 
avoidable   fatigues   of  a  journey.     His  spirits  rather 
rallied  under  the    pressure  of  occupation ;    and   a 
flickering  hope  began  again  to   burn    feebly  in  his 
breast.     The  physician  had  spoken    so  confidently 
of  the  benefit  of  sea-air ;  he  thought  it  might  work 
an  improvement,  or  it  might  at  least  delay  the  pro- 
gress of  disease ;    and  Blanche   had,    undoubtedly, 
appeared  stronger  the  last  few  days  ;  she  had  borne 
the  preparation  for  removal  much  better  than  any 
one    anticipated.      It   was   a  natural  delusion,    and 
neither  Blanche  nor  Maude  were  unwilling  to  foster 
it.     Both  felt  that  even  a  deceitful  hope  was  better, 
at  that  moment,  than  the  despairing  certainty  which 
would  have  rendered  exertion  almost  impossible. 

True,  they  might  under  such  circumstances  have 
remained  at  Rutherford ;  but  Blanche  herself  was 
beginning  not   to  wish  for  this.     She  thought  it 
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likely  that  the  sea-air  might  invigorate  her,  and 
enable  her  to  visit  St.  Ebbe's  with  something  of 
enjoyment ;  and  she  looked  forward  to  the  possibility 
with  that  last  lingering  of  earthly  satisfaction,  which 
even  the  near  prospect  of  Eternity  cannot  quench  in 
the  bosom  of  the  young.  And  there  was  another 
reason  for  her  wish,  very  different  and  wholly  un- 
selfish. If  she  left  Rutherford  now,  there  was,  she 
was  well  aware,  no  probability  of  her  return.  When 
and  where  her  last  moments  would  be  spent,  God 
only  knew  ;  but  at  least  her  father  would  be  spared 
the  pain  of  associating  them  with  his  home.  He 
would  not  watch  over  her,  day  by  day,  and  accustom 
himself  to  see  her  in  the  same  room,  the  same  position, 
and  then  suddenly  miss  her  from  her  place.  Dreary 
as  Rutherford  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
without  her,  the  shock  of  the  separation  would  be 
broken  by  their  present  removal ;  and  her  father 
would  not  so  probably  be  tempted,  as  she  had  some- 
times feared  he  might  be,  to  rush  from  it  in  despair ; 
and  again,  leaving  the  sphere  of  his  duties,  find  re- 
fuge in  solitary  misery  abroad.  Yet  the  last  evening 
in  that  her  only  real  home  was  a  grievous  trial,  for  it 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  final  breaking-up  of 
earthly  ties  which  she  knew  was  before  her.  As  she 
lay  upon  the  sofa  by  herself,  whilst  Maude  was 
engaged  with  her  maid  in  the  bed-room,  and  Lord 
Rutherford  was  talking  to  the  steward  in  his  study, 
she  had  leisure  for  thought,  if  she  had  been  suffi- 
ciently strong.  But  she  was  not ;  she  could  only 
suffer  fancies  to  pass  before  her ;  she  could  not  con- 
trol them  :  they  were  almost  all  of  one  kind — of 
her  father,  and  her  mother — her  unhappy,  but 
dearly  cherished  mother—  the  thought  of  whom 
seemed  to  give  a  resting-place  to  her  human  affections, 
when  she  fancied  to  herself  the  entrance  upon 
another  world.     Leaving  Rutherford  seemed  almost 
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like  deserting  the  countess's  memory.  It  was  the 
only  place  in  which  Blanche  had  learnt  to  know 
her.  She  wished  she  could  go  again  into  her 
room,  to  say  farewell,  as  it  were,  to  that  which 
mostly  had  belonged  to  her.  It  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  feeling ;  the  vision  of  her  mother,  at  rest 
as  she  believed  her  to  be,  and  waiting  to  receive  her, 
was  less  vivid  than  the  earthly  image  conjured  up 
by  her  books  and  pictures,  in  the  dreary  desolate 
chamber,  which  told  so  truly  the  history  of  her  life. 
Sight  triumphed  over  faith,  and  tears  of  pity  rose  to 
Blanche's  eyes ;  and  all  other  feelings  were  forgotten 
in  the  intensity  of  longing,  that  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  know  her,  to  live  with  her  and  comfort  her. 
That  would  have  changed  the  whole  current  of  her 
life ;  it  might  have  made  her  a  different  person. 
Yet  it  must  have  been,  in  a  measure,  a  barrier 
between  her  and  her  father,  and  Blanche  turned 
away  from  such  a  thought ;  for  how  dearly  she  loved 
him  she  was  just  beginning  to  feel.  Oh !  if  they 
could  but  have  been  as  one  !  If  now,  when  about  to 
leave  her  father  alone,  she  could  at  least  restore  to 
him  the  peace  of  mind  of  which  the  remembrance 
of  her  mother  had  robbed  him  !  Then,  it  seemed, 
she  could  die  happy,  for  she  would  leave  him  at 
rest ;  and  something  whispered  to  her  that,  if  the 
bitterness  of  remorse  was  soothed,  his  mind  would  be 
more  open  to  the  principles  and  hopes  of  religion. 

Blanche  was  thinking  upon  these  things  when  she 
was  aroused  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  almost  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  entrance  of  Eleanor  Went- 
worth.  This  was  the  first  day  for  nearly  a  week  that 
they  had  met ;  and  before,  they  had  scarcely  been 
together  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a 
time.  Mrs.  Wentworth's  claims  upon  Eleanor's  atten- 
tion were  incessant.  No  one  else  suited  her  ;  and  her 
disposition,  which  perhaps  in  its  original  nature  was 
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exacting,  as  regarded  those  she  loved,  was  now  be- 
come so  jealous  and  excitable,  that  it  was  painful  to 
thwart  her.  It  might  have  been  from  this  cause  that 
Eleanor  was  altered.  Constant  watchfulness  and 
anxiety  will  work  sad  changes  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  and  Eleanor's  face  told  a  tale  of  great  trial 
in  her  daily  life.  Or  there  might  have  been  a  deeper 
cause  for  the  alteration — regret  and  self-reproach 
for  the  past,  and  forebodings  of  evil  to  come.  The 
experience  of  one  year,  had  brought  memories 
which  must  last  for  life  ;  and  they  had  robbed  her 
voice  of  its  joyous  tone,  and  had  quenched  the 
sparkle  of  her  eye,  and  subdued  the  elasticity  of  her 
step  :  and  when  friends  pitied  her,  and  her  father 
caressed  her,  Eleanor  would  often  turn  away  in 
apparent  coldness,  but  real  wretchedness,  because  she 
knew  that  the  griefs  which  excited  their  compassion 
were  the  consequences  of  her  own  misconduct. 

It  was  only  with  Blanche  that  she  was  quite  free. 
Blanche  knew  everything;  all  her  resolutions  and  her 
failings,  her  temptations  and  her  weakness.  She 
could  go  back  with  her  to  their  simple  life  at  St. 
Ebbe's,  and  recal  the  serious  devotedness  of  purpose 
with  which  they  had  knelt  together  at  their  confirm- 
ation ;  the  earnestness  and  awe  with  which  they  had 
afterwards  received  their  first  Communion,  and  the 
energy  with  which  they  had  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  life — armed  by  the  same  counsel,  and  animated  by 
affection  for  the  same  friend.  How  widely  since  that 
time  their  paths  had  diverged  Eleanor  dreaded  to 
think.  Blanche,  purified  and  strengthened  by  ill- 
ness, was  so  far  removed  from  herself  that  she  seemed 
scarcely  like  a  creature  of  the  same  sphere.  Yet  still 
she  understood  ;  still,  even  before  Eleanor,  could  ven- 
ture to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  her  wanderings  from 
the  right  path,  Blanche  seemed,  by  an  intuitive  per- 
ception, to  comprehend  them :   and  the  few  hours 
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which  they  occasionally  spent  together,  were  seasons  of 
salutary,  though  mournful,  rest  to  poor  Eleanor's 
wounded  spirit ;  and  were  treasured  in  her  recollec- 
tion to  be  prized,  she  could  not  yet  tell  how  dearly, 
when  death  should  have  parted  them,  and  there  should 
be  no  one  left  to  whom  she  could  say,  "  So  we 
acted,"  or  "  so  we  thought  and  spoke,  when  we  were 
children." 

For  it  was  not  yet  that  she  could  fully  understand 
the  danger  of  Blanche's  state.  She  came  into  the 
room  that  evening  looking  almost  happy,  merely 
because  Lord  Rutherford  had  told  her  that  Blanche  . 
was  much  better  than  they  could  have  expected,  con- 
sidering all  she  had  gone  through  during  the  day. 
She  had  never  been  accustomed  to  the  fluctuations  of 
consumption  ;  and  she  had  heard  of  persons  recovering 
who  were  much  worse  than  she  imagined  Blanche  to 
be ;  and,  sanguine  by  nature,  she  could  not  divest 
herself  of  hope.  Her  spirits  also  had  for  the  hour 
rallied  as  regarded  her  home-trials.  Her  mother 
seemed  tolerably  comfortable ;  and  a  penitent,  affec- 
tionate— though  melancholy — letter  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Charles,  which  had  softened  her  father's 
feelings  and  melted  his  indignation  into  pity.  It  was 
this  subject  which  first  suggested  itself  when  she 
found  that  Blanche  was  able  to  listen  to  her. 

"  I  would  have  brought  you  the  letter,  dear 
Blanche,"  she  said,  as  she  took  off  her  bonnet  and 
sat  down  by  the  sofa  ;  "  but  I  was  afraid  you  would 
be  too  busy  and  tired  to  attend  to  it.  I  don't  know 
exactly  why  one  should  be  pleased  at  what  is  evidently 
written  very  much  out  of  spirits ;  but  it  is  the  tone 
which  papa  and  I  like.  There  is  so  much  feeling  for 
us,  and  so  much  thought  for  poor  mamma." 

"And  Adelaide!  Does  she  write  too?"  asked 
Blanche,  always  ready,  even  when  weakened  by 
illness,  to  throw  herself  into  the  interests  of  others. 
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"  She  sends  her  love  in  a  postscript ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  is  only  a  matter  of  form.  It  is  about  her 
that  Charles  is  worrying  himself.  She  is  just  begin- 
ning to  feel  what  the  privations  of  a  soldier's  wife  are, 
where  there  is  no  money ;  and  I  am  afraid  she 
reproaches  him.  She  need  not  do  that,  though," 
added  Eleanor,  with  some  bitterness.  "  He.  has 
sacrificed  as  much  for  her  as  she  has  for  him." 

"  They  will  be  happier  when  they  are  abroad,  I 
hope,"  said  Blanche.  "There  will  not  be  the  same 
looking-back  and  longing  for  luxuries ;  and  I  think, 
after  a  time,  my  aunt  and  Sir  Hugh  will  forgive 
them." 

"  It  is  not  forgiveness  which  will  make  them 
happy,"  said  Eleanor,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "Two 
people  utterly  unsuited  must  be  miserable,  if  they 
had  the  wealth  of  Peru  at  command.  That  is  the 
real  wretchedness,  and  that  is  what  I  reproach  myself 
for.  I  knew  so  well,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  they 
were  no  more  fitted  for  each  other  than  I  am  to  be 
Queen  of  England.  I  believe,  in  fact,  it  was  that 
which  deluded  me.  I  fancied  that  Charles  never 
could  be  so  blind  as  really  to  fall  in  love.  But, 
Blanche,  I  want  to  talk  of  other  things  now,  other 
people  rather." 

"Mrs.  Howard  and  St.  Ebbe's?"  said  Blanche, 
with  a  smile  of  interest. 

Eleanor  could  not  smile.  She  answered,  sadly, 
"  Yes,  I  want  to  talk  of  her,  and  to  send  a  message ; 
but  I  don't  exactly  know  what.  You  must  tell 
her—" 

"Everything  I  can  think  of  about  you,"  said 
Blanche.     "  She  will  want  to  know  everything." 

"  I  could  almost  make  up  my  mind  to  write  to  her 
by  you,"  continued  Eleanor  ;  "  but  there  is  so  much 
that  I  dread  saying.  She  knows  all  the  facts  about 
me,  those  I  have  been  forced  to  mention  ;  but  there 
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are  other  things.  Oh,  Blauche !  what  would  I  not 
give  to  be  you  ;  to  go  back  to  her  unchanged  ! " 

Blanche  stretched  out  her  wasted  hand,  and  said, 
"  Not  quite  unchanged." 

"  No,  not  unchanged  ;  you  are  right :  but  altered, 
advanced,  beyond,  far  beyond  whatever  she  would 
have  imagined  possible.  Do  you  know,  Blanche, 
there  are  times  when  it  seems  actually  impossible  that 
we  could  ever  have  been  brought  up  together ;  and 
that  my  advantages  were  as  great,  even  greater 
than  yours.  I  cannot  understand  it,  till  I  retrace 
it  all,  step  by  step,  and  see  how  I  have  gone  back." 

"You  are  always  reproaching  yourself,  dearest," 
said  Blanche  ;  "  I  wish  I  could  feel  you  were  to  have 
happier  thoughts,  now  that  I  am  going  away." 

"  Happier  when  you  are  away!"  exclaimed  Eleanor, 
and  tears  filled  her  eyes  :  "  that  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  and  then  my  mother — but  we  must  not  talk 
about  her.  I  am  obliged  not  to  think  more  than 
I  can  help  ;  for  you  know,  Blanche,  I  cannot  deceive 
myself;  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  my  doing  ; 
and  that  was  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  Mrs.  Howard. 
I  should  like  her  to  know  the  worst ;  for  she  will  feel 
for  me,  however  she  may  blame  me." 

'*  And  have  you  not  written  to  her  at  all,  lately  ?" 
asked  Blanche,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  in  a  certain  way ;  I  have  written  facts — ■ 
not  the  sort  of  letters  she  would  wish  to  have,  I 
know.  But  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  do  it.  You 
must  tell  her,  Blanche.  You  must  talk  to  her  for 
me." 

Blanche  hesitated.  "  If  I  am  able,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  I  am  not  going  there  directly  ;  and  I  cannot 
tell  how  I  may  be  when  I  get  to  St.  Ebbe's." 

Eleanor  read  what  was  in  her  mind,  though  for  the 
moment  the  thought  of  her  own  griefs  had  absorbed 
her.     "  Blanche,"  she  said,  as  she  bent  down   and 
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kissed  her,  "  wherever  you  are,  and  however  you  may 
be,  you  will  be  happy."  She  waited  eagerly  for  the 
answer,  as  if  it  would  satisfy  some  rising  doubt  in 
her  own  mind. 

A  smile  of  inexpressible  sweetness  passed  over 
Blanche's  face,  as  she  replied,  "Yes,  quite  happy — 
quite.  I  had  some  fears — the  dread  of  loneliness — 
of  what,  perhaps,  I  am  to  suffer  at  the  last ;  but 
they  are  going.     I  do  not  wish  to  live." 

"  Papa  does  not  think  you  worse,"  said  Eleanor ; 
"  and  Lord  Rutherford  says  you  are  better." 

Blanche  smiled.  "Yes,  dearest;  and  I  am  not 
worse  :  perhaps  even  I  am  better.  I  may  linger — I 
may  return ;  but  it  is  not  probable — scarcely  pos- 
sible." 

"  And  to  part  from  you  now,  for  ever ;  to  live 
without  you  !"  exclaimed  Eleanor,  bursting  into  a 
passionate  flood  of  tears.  "  You  are  so  young : 
they  said  you  were  so  strong  :  there  is  no  consump- 
tion in  your  family." 

"  I  would  rather  see  the  truth,"  replied  Blanche, 
quietly.  "  It  is  much  better  for  me,  for  then  I  can 
prepare  myself;  and  you  must  let  me  say  to-night 
what  I  would,  if  I  were  quite  sure  of  our  never 
meeting  again  on  earth." 

"No,  no,"  exclaimed  Eleanor  ;  "  I  cannot  bear  it; 
I  cannot  listen  to  it  ;  and  we  shall  meet  again." 

"Yes,  indeed,  in  heaven.  God  grant  it,"  said 
Blanche,  solemnly,  and  Eleanor  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands.  Blanche  waited  for  her  to  speak,  but 
there  was  neither  voice  nor  sound,  save  the  ticking 
of  the  clock,  which  marked  the  minutes  that  were 
speeding  towards  Eternity.  Then  Blanche  raised 
herself  on  the  sofa,  and  said,  as  she  joined  her  hands 
together  and  a  flush  tinged  her  ashy  cheek,  "  We 
have  often  talked  of  this  hour ;  wc  have  thought 
what  it  would  be  to  die.     Eleanor,  dearest,  it  is  very 
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awful — very  real ;  more  real  far  than  anything  in 
life,  except  prayer  and  communion  with  God." 

"  And  that  I  have  neglected,"  said  Eleanor,  with- 
out raising  her  head. 

"Yes,"  continued  Blanche,  in  the  same  earnest 
tone,  "  you  have  told  me  so ;  and  I  have  thought 
about  it  when  I  have  been  lying  here  alone ;  and  I 
hoped  1  might  ask  you — I  might  beg  you —  the 
wishes  of  the  dying  are  sacred,"  she  added,  her 
voice  changing  into  a  touching  gentleness  of 
entreaty. 

Eleanor  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  kneeling  be- 
side her,  said,  "Ask  me  what  you  will,  if  only  I 
may  be  like  you." 

"  I  cau  see — I  think  I  can,"  continued  Blanche, 
what  has  been  my  own  safety,  in  a  measure,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  safe : — or  rather,"  she  added,  cor- 
recting herself,  "what  has  been  permitted  to  help 
me.  It  was  my  rule — my  order  for  every  day  ;  order 
in  my  prayers,  I  mean ;  not  leaving  them  to  chance 
or  feeling,  but  being  forced  to  go  at  fixed  times. 
It  was  Mrs.  Howard's  wish  that  first  made  me  feel 
that  I  was  forced,  and  then  it  became  necessary." 

"  Mrs.  Howard  gave  me  the  rule  too,"  said  Eleanor 
humbly,  "  but  I  did  not  keep  it." 

"  But  now,  now,  for  my  sake  —in  memory  of  me, 
when  I  am  gone,  Eleanor,  it  is  my  last  wish,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  in  your  case  it  involves  all  other 
duties.  Only  promise  me  that  once  in  the  day,  not 
merely  in  the  morning  and  at  night,  you  will  pray." 

And  Eleanor  kissed  her,  and  answered,  "  I  will 
promise ;  but  I  shall  never  be  like  you." 

Blanche  sank  back,  with  a  smile,  as  if  a  weight 
had  been  taken  from  her  mind,  and  after  a  moment's 
silence  continued,  "  And  one  thing  more  I  woidd  say 
wrhilst  time  is  granted  me  to  speak.  I  would  say  it 
rather  than  write  it,  because  I  can  speak  it  more  ear- 
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nestly,  more  truly,  as  it  should  be  spoken.  I  told  you 
I  was  happy.  Eleanor,  that  does  not  express  what  I 
feel ;  it  is  all  so  strange  and  overpowering.  But  there 
is  something  beyond  happiness — rest,  peace,  love." 
Her  dark  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  the  sparkling 
flash  of  intense  feeling,  as  she  added,  "  Love  which 
is  perfect,  satisfying ;  the  dream  of  my  childhood, 
which  now  I  have  found."  She  became  very  ex- 
hausted, and  Eleanor  seeing  that  her  presence  was 
exciting,  felt  that  she  must  go.  But  as  she  stood  up 
to  depart  it  seemed  impossible.  Blanche  motioned 
to  her  to  sit  down  again ;  Eleanor  paused.  She 
went  to  the  table  and  took  up  a  large  morocco  case, 
which  she  had  laid  upon  it  on  her  first  entrance. 

"  Stay  a  few  minutes  longer,"  said  Blanche  ;  "  I 
will  not  talk." 

Eleanor  approached  her  ;  the  case  was  in  her  hand. 
"  Hark  !"  she  said,  "  it  is  six  o'clock.  My  mother 
will  be  wanting  me." 

Blanche  looked  up  with  the  impulse  to  send  a 
message,  but  a  blank,  miserable  recollection,  checked 
her. 

"  She  sent  her  love  to  you  to-day,"  continued 
Eleanor,  unable  to  restrain  her  tears,  "  and  — "  she 
held  out  the  case. 

Blanche  stretched  out  her  hand,  but  it  was  quite 
powerless  ;  and  she  could  only  say  in  a  feeble  tone, 
"  Open  it." 

"I  will  leave  it  with  you,"  said  Eleanor,  "  it  is — " 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  open  it — let  me  see  it." 

And  Eleanor  touched  the  spring,  and  revealed  the 
bright,  lovely  features  of  the  young  Countess  of 
Rutherford.  The  mother  and  the  child ; — how  like  ! 
and  yet  how  different !  As  Blanche  motioned  to 
Eleanor  to  place  the  picture  near  her,  and  Eleanor's 
eye  wandered  from  one  to  the  other,  she  could 
almost  have  supposed   that  the  tale  of  each  sweet 
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face  had  been  reversed  ;  that  the  radiant  beauty  dis- 
played by  the  artist  was  the  image  of  Blanche  just 
entering  upon  the  world's  enjoyments ;  and  that  the 
worn,  sunk  features  of  the  gentle  girl,  were  the  signs 
of  the  life  of  sorrow  about  to  find  repose  in  death. 

Blanche  gazed  at  the  picture  long  and  silently. 
"  Thank  her,"  she  said  at  length  to  Eleanor,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "  very  much.  Tell  her — you  know 
how  I  value  it." 

"  It  should  have  been  yours  before,  dearest,"  said 
Eleanor. 

"  No,  no  ;  it  is  in  time.  It  will  do  its  work  ;" 
and  turning  away  her  head,  she  murmured,  "  he  has 
made  me  happy,  and  she  will  forgive." 

Eleanor  drew  near  to  say,  good  b'ye. 

"  God  bless  you,  Eleanor,  my  own  precious  Eleanor  ; 
and  keep  you  safe.  Think  of  me  when  you  pray- 
in  Church — always;"  and  Eleanor  could  only  answer 
by  sobs,  and  the  half-uttered,  delusive  hope,  that 
they  might  meet  again. 


x   _' 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Why  should  we  linger  so  fondly  over  the  last  hours 
of  the  dying  ? — why  should  we  delight  to  dwell  upon 
the  form  and  lineaments,  and  expression  of  that  which 
is  now  so  loved,  and  valued,  but  which  soon  must  be 
hidden  from  our  sight  ? — why  should  we  treasure  up 
each  word  and  tone  to  be  recalled  in  the  hour  of  de- 
solation, and  pierce  with  a  deeper  anguish  the  heart 
that  already  is  crushed  to  the  dust  1  We  are  but 
adding  to  our  grief:  yet  we  would  rather  cherish  it 
than  part  from  it ;  for  it  is  dearer  than  happiness, 
more  precious  than  joy,  since  it  is  instinct  with  the 
hopes  of  immortality.  It  is  a  grief,  however,  which 
needs  no  description.  We  have  but  to  ask  our  own 
hearts  ;  and,  even  if  the  dread  experience  has  as  yet 
been  spared  us,  we  can  tell  all  the  outward  forms 
which  it  must  assume.  That  last  departure  from 
Rutherford,  who  cannot  picture  it?  The  momentary 
excitement — the  struggle  of  conflicting  feelings — of 
dying  hope,  and  ever-present  fear — the  petty  cares, 
and  ordinary  trials  of  a  journey,  and  the  never- 
ceasing  anxiety  and  dread  felt  through  all,  lest  the 
change  should  have  been  made  too  late. 

The  earl  hoped,  even  then  ;  though  he  thought  he 
did  not.  If  he  had  not  hoped,  he  never  would  have 
taken  Blanche  away,  for  he  saw  at  last  how  much  it 
cost  her.  The  pain  of  fatigue  she  could  not  hide, 
though  the  pain  of  regret  she  could.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  very  name  of  home  inexpressibly  dear  to 
us  when  we  are  very  ill  ;  and  Blanche's  home,  not- 
withstanding all  her  disappointments,  had  been  a  very 
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happy  one.  But  she  left  it  without  a  word  of  com- 
plaint, or  expression  of  sorrow ;  only  with  a  few 
silent  tears,  as  she  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the 
window  of  her  mother's  chamber,  and  raised  herself 
to  smile  a  farewell  to  Eleanor,  who,  unable  to  leave 
Mrs.  Wentworth  as  she  had  anticipated,  was  standing 
at  the  rectory  gate  to  see  her  pass. 

But  that  parting  was  over  and  the  journey  was 
borne  with  tolerable  ease ;  and  Blanche  reached  the 
place  of  her  destination,  aud  felt  the  freshness  of  the 
sea-breeze,  and  saw  the  sparkling  of  the  bright  waters 
beneath  a  brilliant  noon-day  sun  ;  and,  strengthened 
for  a  few  days,  seemed  to  enjoy  her  daily  drive  and 
the  novelty  of  the  view,  and  thought — yes,  still  she 
thought,  and  knew — that  she  was  dying. 

Yet  days  went  by  as  before.  Habits  and  customs, 
and  old  familiar  ways  and  interests,  crowd  around  us, 
even  to  the  last ;  and  in  the  spacious  mansion,  where 
provided  with  every  luxury  of  refinement,  guarded 
from  every  blast,  shaded  from  every  intruding  glare, 
Blanche  was  learning  to  prepare  herself  for  Heaven, 
there  was  a  common  life  of  vexing  thoughts  and 
worldly  occupations  pressing  forward,  eager,  hopeful, 
save  when  it  approached  the  sick  chamber  of  her 
upon  whose  young  brow  was  written  the  doom  of 
all  earthly  beauty,  "  passing  away."* 

There  all  was  stilled  as  in  the  presence  of  an  angel 
visitant.  For  it  grew,  day  by  day,  even  hour  by 
hour,  the  pure  ethereal  beauty  of  that  heaven-born 
spirit  which  is  the  portion   of  God's  elect.     When 

*  From  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  flowers  of  earth, 
From  the  pageant  of  power  and  the  voice  of  mirth, 
From  the  mists  of  morn  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
From  childhood's  song  and  affection's  vow — 
From  all,  save  that  o'er  which  soul  bears  sway, 
Breathes  but  one  record — passing  away. 

Mr.?.  IIlman>. 
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Blanche  had  put  aside  her  few  earthly  cares,  she  was 
able  to  fix  her  thoughts  steadily  upon  eternity.  The 
world  to  which  she  was  hastening  became  her  home, 
and  though  her  perceptions  were  dim,  and  her  antici- 
pations vague,  she  could  still  dwell  upon  some  cer- 
tainties, before  which  all  earthly  joys  faded  into 
nothingness. 

She  would  be  sinless  there  and  at  rest; — at  rest  in 
the  presence  of  her  Saviour  ;  and  the  blessedness  of 
that  hope  none  can  tell  but  they  to  whom  every 
earthly  affection  is  secondary.  It  was  no  dream  to 
Blanche,  that  the  love  of  God  alone  can  satisfy  the 
human  heart ;  it  was  a  fact,  taught  by  each  day's 
experience.  The  Being  to  whom  she  could  turn  in 
every  trial,  however  slight ;  the  Friend  whose  presence 
she  always  felt ;  the  love  which  could  never  change, 
even  with  the  changes  of  her  own  weak,  unstable 
heart ;  were  realities,  beneath  which  her  sinking  spirit 
reposed  as  beneath  "  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  . 
a  weary  land."  When  the  terror  of  death  over- 
whelmed her,  she  turned  to  them  with  an  unutterable 
sense  of  safety  and  relief;  whilst  every  trifling  com- 
fort and  every  moment  of  ease  were  regarded  as  the 
sure  pledges  of  that  untiring  watchfulness'  which,  if 
it  guarded  her  so  carefully  in  life,  could  never  leave 
her  lonely  in  death. 

And  it  was  not  trust  merely  that  Blanche  felt. 
Trust  is  our  faith  in  a  Power ;  love  is  our  devotion 
to  a  Person.  She  had  trusted  all  her  life,  and  she 
had  loved  too,  more  than  she  knew.  Now  she  was 
beginning  to  comprehend  her  own  heart,  to  under- 
stand its  yearnings  after  perfection,  its  cravings  for  a 
fullness  of  affection  which  she  had  been  told  could 
be  found  on  earth,  but  which  she  had  often  feared 
might,  if  it  satisfied  her,  border  upon  idolatry.  She 
could  not  envy  others,  even  with  the  purest  prospects 
of   this    world's    happiness.     She    had    found   "  the 
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pearl  of  great  price,"  and  the  wealth  of  the  universe 
would  have  heen  worthless  in  its  exchange. 

Lord  Rutherford  saw  that  she  was  happy,  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  anguish  he  could  not  be  in- 
sensible to  the  comfort ;  yet  the  sight  of  "  the  peace 
which  passeth  understanding  "  was  often  goading  to 
his  self-reproach,  since  it  seemed  to  widen  the  gulf 
that  separated  him  and  his  child. 

He  was  alone  with  Blanche,  one  evening,  about  a  fort- 
night after  their  removal  from  Rutherford,  and  she  was 
speaking  to  him  of  St.  Ebbe's,  and  of  her  wish  to  go 
there  soon,  and  saying  that  she  was  becoming  anxious 
about  it,  for  the  distance  was  not  very  great ; — she 
thought  they  might  return  if — she  paused,  and  then 
finished  her  sentence  firmly — if  she  should  live. 

He  did  not  shrink  from  her  words  ;  but,  as  he 
fondly  smoothed  her  hair,  replied,  that  he  did  not 
see  she  was  worse,  but  he  was  afraid  she  must  be. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  she  knew  that  she  was  worse, 
for  she  was  weaker ;  and  she  had  spoken  to  Dr. 
Granville,  and  asked  what  he  thought  about  her 
going  to  St.  Ebbe's,  and  he  had  told  her  that  if  she 
really  wished  it  so  very  much  he  could  not  say  no, 
but  he  would  not  advise  it.  "  I  will  not  urge  it, 
if  you  don't  like  it,  dear  papa,"  she  added;  "but 
Mrs.  Howard  could  only  come  to  me  for  one  night, 
without  great  difficulty,  and " 

The  earl  interrupted  her,  "  Wish  it,  my  child  ! 
my  wishes  against  yours  !  " 

"They  ought  to  be  against  mine,"  said  Blanche, 
"  if  you  like  it ;  but  you  have  always  been  so  kind  ; 
you  have  spoiled  me,  and  now  I  am  bent  upon  my 
own  way."  She  spoke  lightly  and  playfully,  as  she 
might  have  done  mouths  before.  It  was  the  voice 
more  than  the  words  which  touched  the  weak  chord 
of  the  earl's  heart,  and  made  the  tears  gather  in  his 
eyes. 
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"You  have  quite  spoiled  me,"  continued  Blanche, 
in  the  same  tone ;  hut  it  changed  the  next  moment, 
for  her  father  was  leaning  his  head  against  her  pillow 
in  silent  wretchedness.  "  You  must  let  me  thank 
you,"  she  said.  "  By-and-by,  you  will  like  to  think 
of  me  as  happy  always — happy  in  my  life  with  you, 
and  very — very  happy  in  my  rest." 

He  raised  his  head  and  kissed  her,  and  sank  back 
into  the  same  posture. 

Blanche  considered  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
she  continued.  "Being  ill  has  been  a  comfort  tome 
in  many  ways  ;  because  we  have  been  so  much  toge- 
ther, and  we  have  been  able  to  read  the  same  books, 
and  have  liked  the  same  things  ;  and  you  will  always 
like  them  now,  dear  papa;  wont  you,  for  my  sake?  " 

Lord  Rutherford  could  only  press  her  hand ;  he 
had  not  words  to  answer. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  so  very  much  your  reading  to 
me  every  day,"  continued  Blanche;  "and  it  seems 
strange  now,  that  I  should  ever  have  been  afraid  of 
asking  you  ;  but  I  know  that,  when  I  first  came 
home,  I  should  have  felt  quite  frightened  if  I  had 
been  told  to  do  it.  Things  have  changed  very  much 
since  then." 

"Yes;"  replied  the  earl,  in  a  hollow  voice  ;  "  they 
have  indeed." 

"  And  changed  to  make  us  happier  too,"  said 
Blanche,  with  a  little  hesitation.  "It  would  have 
been  much  worse  to  part  then,  than  it  is  now." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  earl.  "  If  I  had  never 
known  you,  Blanche — if  you  were  only  a  child  whom 
I  had  scarcely  seen — " 

"  We  might  have  loved  each  other  less,"  said 
Blanche  ;  "  but  we  could  never  have  thought  of  part- 
ing with  the  same  peace." 

"  Peace  !  "  repeated  the  earl  bitterly.  "  Peace  for 
me !  "  and  then,  as  he  again  buried  his  face  in  his 
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hands,  he  murmured,  "  There  is  no  peace  but  for  the 
innocent." 

"  Papa,  my  own  dear  papa,"  said  Blanche,  in  a 
tone  of  gentle  reproach,  as  she  forced  him  to  move 
his  head,  and  look  at  her. 

"  I  am  right,"  he  answered  moodily.  "  Peace  is 
for  you,  my  child ;  and  for  you  I  can  accept  it,  and 
be  thankful." 

"  It  would  not  be  my  peace,"  said  Blanche ;  "if  it 
was  not  yours  too." 

"Then  it  can  belong  to  neither  of  us,"  exclaimed 
the  earl  :  "  unless  a  new  power  is  given  to  mortals  to 
blot  out  the  past." 

"It  must  be  blotted  out  for  us  all,"  replied 
Blanche,  "before  we  can  find  peace." 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  replied  tbe  earl. 
"  I  have  heard  all  that  divines  can  preach  ;  and  have 
read  their  books,  and  thought  about  them,  too.  But, 
Blanche,  my  child,  let  it  be  even  as  they  say  ;  let 
forgiveness  be  granted  from  heaven,  let  there  be  no 
reckoning  of  our  offences  before  God ; — still,  still 
there  is  memory.  Memory,"  he  repeated  to  himself, 
"  that  mocking  fiend  !  Blanche,  when  you  are  gone 
from  me,  who  will  give  me  peace  ?  " 

Blanche  paused — presently  she  said,  "  Papa,  if  I 
could  come  back  to  you  and  tell  you  I  was  happy, 
would  you  not  be  so  ?  " 

The  earl  looked  at  her  with  a  faint  smile. 

"If  you  could  see  me,"  continued  Blanche,  "and 
knew  that  I  had  no  wish  to  return  to  earth,  and  that 
my  home  was  brighter  than  even  you  could  desire  to 
make  it ;  and  that  I  was  with  mamma  ;  and  that  she 
loved  you  dearly,  and  was  longing  for  you  to  come  to 
her ;  and  if  there  was  a  place  ready  for  you— a  place 
in  Paradise — in  rest ;  would  it  not  be  peace  then?  " 
Lord  Rutherford  averted  his  head.  "  It  is  there," 
continued  Blanche,  her  feeble  tones  becoming  more 
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earnest ;  "  I  see  it  in  my  dreams,  when  I  am  by  my- 
self alone  in  the  twilight.  It  is  a  home  for  us  all,  and 
you  will  come  to  me ;  and  mamma—" 

He  turned  quickly,  and  caught  her  hand  ;  and,  in  a 
voice  couvulsed  with  emotion,  said,  "  Tell  her  I  have 
repented  ;  ask  her  to  forgive  me." 

Blanche  made  no  immediate  reply  ;  but  drew  to- 
wards her  the  case  containing  her  mother's  picture, 
which  was  laid  on  the  sofa  by  her  side,  and  touching 
the  spring,  showed  the  sunny  smile,  the  beauty  of 
youth,  and  joy,  and  hope,  on  which  the  shadow  of 
harshness  or  reproach  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  for  a 
moment  rest. 

"  Look  !  papa,"  she  said,  as  she  threw  her  arms 
around  him.  "  You  have  made  her  child  happy,  and 
does  not  she  forgive?" 

Lord  Rutherford  took  the  picture  from  her. 
Blanche  watched  him  anxiously.  She  saw  the  fur- 
rowed brow  bent  in  anguish,  and  the  mouth  quiver 
and  the  dark  eye  become  dim ;  and  then,  large, 
scalding  drops  fell  slowly  down  the  earl's  cheeks, 
and  pressing  the  picture  to  his  lips,  he  exclaimed 
passionately,  "  God  bless  and  keep  you  both  for 
ever  ;  "  and  left  the  room. 

Blanche  missed  the  picture  from  that  evening,  and 
she  never  asked  for  it  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Once  more  it  was  towards  the  close  of  a  summer's 
day  in  the  quaint  garden  of  the  manor  house  of  St. 
Ebbe's  ;  and  long  shadows  fell  upon  the  lawn,  and 
marked  the  hours  on  the  dial-plate  as  they  fleeted  by  ; 
and  the  heavy  tones  of  the  great  cathedral  clock  re- 
sounded solemnly  from  afar,  and  mingled  with  and 
subdued  the  cheerful  voices  of  children  at  their 
play. 

Once  more !  oh,  many  and  many  a  time  afterwards 
might  the  gladness  of  the  day  melt  gently  into  the 
stillness  of  night;  and  the  loveliness  of  nature's  re- 
pose give  rest  to  the  weary  heart ;  and  the  lightness 
of  childish  glee  echo  merrily  amidst  the  old  grey 
walls ;  but  never  again  would  Blanche  Evelyn  re- 
joice in  the  rush  of  early  memories  which  thronged 
around  her,  as  she  looked  from  the  window  of  her 
own  chamber  ou  the  first  evening  of  her  arrival  at 
St.  Ebbe's. 

She  could  indeed  rejoice — most  happy  amongst 
the  happy — most  blessed  amongst  the  blest.  With 
her  father  to  watch  over  her,  and  smile  mournfully, 
yet  with  the  sweetness  of  a  hope  better  than  that  of 
life  ;  and  Mrs.  Howard  to  sit  by  her,  and  talk  to  her; 
and  Maude  to  busy  herself  in  the  arrangements 
which  now  were  so  necessary  to  her  comfort ;  that 
first  evening  was  one  of  quiet,  full  contentment  to 
herself — what  it  was  to  others  we  need  not  raise  the 
veil  which  hides  the  bitterness  of  mortal  grief  to 
describe. 

The  first  meeting  had  been  a  great  shock  to  Mrs. 
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Howard,  much  greater  than  she  dared  express.  She 
was  not  at  all  prepared  for  Blanche's  extreme  weak- 
ness ;  for  letters  seldom  really  descrihe  in  detail,  and 
it  is  only  by  details  that  those  well  practised  in  the 
sad  scenes  of  illness,  can  tell  the  real  state.  Lord 
Rutherford  had  said  she  seemed  rather  better ; 
Maude  had  written  to  make  preparation,  as  if  she 
would  be  able  to  sit  up  a  great  deal,  and  even  to 
drive  out ;  and  Blanche,  herself,  had  expressed  the 
utmost  delight  at  the  prospect  of  her  visit,  though 
she  said  plainly  that  she  felt  it  must  be  her  last. 

They  were  all  then  deluding  themselves ;  looking 
forward  to  months !  Mrs.  Howard,  when  she  saw 
her,  could  not  hope  for  weeks.  Yet  she  met  Blanche 
calmly  and  cheerfully  ;  congratulated  Lord  Ruther- 
ford on  her  having  borne  the  journey  so  well ;  and 
suffered  her  to  talk  as  long  as  she  could  about  all 
that  had  passed  ;  and  then,  when  Blanche  at  length 
went  to  bed,  quite  worn  out,  Mrs.  Howard  retired  to 
her  own  room,  to  find  comfort  in  solitude  for  that 
heavy  aching  of  the  heart,  which  could  not  even  ob- 
tain relief  from  tears. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  a  few  days  ; 
at  least  Lord  Rutherford  fancied  that  it  did.  He  did 
not  know  every  symptom  of  the  complaint ;  and  he 
had  been  so  accustomed  lately  to  its  changes,  that  he 
was  almost  beginning  to  think  little  of  them.  Blanche 
was  more  feverish,  he  thought — but  that  he  attributed 
to  excitement — and  he  urged  Mrs.  Howard,  to  keep 
her  more  quiet ;  and  Mrs.  Howard,  complying  with 
his  request,  would  take  her  work  and  sit  in  the  room, 
and  intend  not  to  talk.  But  the  intention  could  not 
easily  be  kept— there  was  so  much  to  say  and  to  hear  ; 
and  Blanche  felt  so  inexpressibly  relieved  when  she 
could  unburthen  herself  of  the  accumulated  weight 
of  anxieties  which  had  grown  up  since  they  parted, 
and  be  assured  that  she  had  acted  under  them  well 
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and  wisely.  It  was  such  a  comfort,  too,  to  speak  of 
her  father,  and  point  out  the  indications  of  his  change 
of  mind,  on  which  she  so  fondly  dwelt ;  and  to  find 
that  Mrs.  Howard  viewed  them  as  she  did  herself. 
She  tried  to  he  quiet  and  unexcited,  and  for  hours  she 
would  lie  perfectly  still  from  weakness ;  hut  some 
thought  or  recollection  would  then  strike  her,  and 
conversation  began,  almost  unawares,  again.  This 
was  injurious  to  her  ;  hut  it  mattered  little.  Perfect 
repose,  both  of  body  and  mind,  could  scarcely  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  a  disease,  which,  by  trifling 
variations  and  imperceptible  changes  in  its  symp- 
toms, too  surely  bore  the  mandate  of  approaching 
death . 

No  one  saw  it  but  Mrs.  Howard.  How  she  en- 
dured the  certainty,  without  distressing  others  by  her 
own  convictions,  she  could  never  comprehend,  except 
by  referring  her  calmness  to  the  support  which  is 
always  sent  when  it  is  needed.  Her  love  for  Blanche 
was  no  common  feeling :  it  had  in  it  the  strength  of 
her  long  attachment  to  the  Countess  of  Rutherford, 
and  of  the  entire  devotion  of  a  mother  to  Blanche 
during  her  childhood  ;  and  the  year  which  had  parted 
them,  though  it  had  been  full  of  incident  and  change 
to  herself,  had  never  separated  them  in  thought. 
Still  it  had  been  her  proud  desire  to  see  Blanche  in 
her  own  home,  shedding  far  around  the  light  and 
charm  of  her  goodness,  and  her  beauty  ;  and  even 
when  she  said  to  herself  tha*t  all  was  better  as  it  was 
— that  Blanche  might  have  sank  under  the  great 
temptations  to  which  she  was  exposed ;  or,  even  if 
she  had  conquered  them,  might,  eventually,  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  morbid  depression  of  spirits  which  had 
so  often  shown  itself  in  her  mother's  family — yet  it  was 
hard,  really,  to  feel  the  truth  of  her  own  words.  She 
knew  it  was  best  that  Blanche  should  go — it  was  the 
appointment   of  Infinite  Love  ;    and   it  could  not  he 
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other  than  merciful.  Yet  how  was  the  parting  to  be 
endured  ? 

They  had  been  together  about  a  week,  and  during 
that  time  Blanche  had  taken  two  drives,  which  seemed 
however  to  fatigue  her ;  and  Lord  Rutherford  there- 
fore said,  she  had  better  wait  till  the  weather  was  a 
little  cooler.  So  she  remained  in  the  house,  and 
tried  to  read  a  little,  but  her  eyes  were  weak,  and  it 
was  a  trouble  to  her  to  hold  a  book  in  her  hand.  Lord 
Rutherford  read  to  her  occasionally,  but  she  could 
not  listen  long  ;  and  for  the  last  two  days  she  had 
found  it  as  much  as  she  could  bear  to  attend  during 
the  daily  visits  of  the  clergyman — the  rector  who  had 
prepared  her  for  confirmation.  Her  father  was  gene- 
rally with  her  at  these  times,  for  she  was  not  able  to 
be  left  alone  ;  and  she  liked  him  to  kneel  by  her  side, 
holding  her  hand  in  his,  and  repeating  the  prayers 
with  her.  He  scarcely  ever  spoke  more  than  was 
quite  necessary,  but  he  never  seemed  impatient  or 
wearied ;  and  Blanche  could  perceive  a  marked 
change  in  the  tone  in  which  he  said  the  Confession. 
It  was  earnest  and  humble,  as  if  it  was  a  relief  to 
him  to  join  in  it. 

Blanche  was  quite  sure  that  his  feelings  about 
religion  were  very  different  from  what  they  had 
been ;  but  she  did  not  dare  talk  to  him  about  them  ; 
and  she  could  not  ask  him  why  he  had  altered  so 
much  since  the  day  of  their  short  conversation,  when 
she  had  shown  him  the  countess's  pictm-e.  She  fancied 
that  perhaps  he  really  felt  now  that  her  mother  had 
forgiven  him  ;  and  with  that  load  of  remorse  and  dis- 
pair  taken  from  his  mind,  she  hoped  he  might  shrink 
less  from  the  thought  of  receiving  the  Holy  Com- 
munion with  her.  She  could  scarcely  realise  the 
comfort  that  would  be  to  them  both ;  but  she  did 
not  know  how  to  approach  the  subject.  It  was 
difficult  to  tell  whether  she  might  or  ought.    He  had 
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neglected  it,  she  feared  for  so  many  years  ;  though  she 
knew  that,  as  a  very  young  man,  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  it  regularly ;  and  once  he  had 
alluded  to  it  and  sighed,  as  if  those  were  better  and 
happier  times  than  he  could  ever  expect  to  return. 
She  said  something  to  Mrs.  Howard  about  it,  and 
hoped  that  through  her  it  might  be  named  to  the 
rector  ;  and  that  he  would  suggest  what  she  might 
do.  But  one  or  two  days  slipped  by,  and  there  were 
some  reasons  for  delay  ;  and  when  the  rector  called 
again,  Blanche  was  uot  able  to  see  him.  She  was 
much  later  that  morning  than  usual  in  waking,  for 
she  had  scarcely  slept  at  all  during  the  early  part  of 
the  night.  Mrs.  Howard  thought  she  had  better  not 
leave  her  bed,  but  she  was  anxious  to  be  dressed,  for 
she  thought  she  should  be  more  comfortable ;  and 
they  brought  her  into  the  sitting-room,  in  the 
afternoon,  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  which  was 
drawn  in  front  of  the  window.  Lord  Rutherford 
was  to  have  gone  into  the  town  in  the  afternoon  ; 
but  she  looked  so  ill,  that  he  did  not  like  to  leave 
her,  even  for  half  an  hour,  and  he  sat  in  the  room 
with  her,  writing  ;  for  she  could  not  listen  to  read- 
ing. The  house  was  kept  very  quiet,  and  Mrs. 
Howard  and  Maude  were  by  themselves  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  for  they  were  afraid  to  disturb  her 
by  having  too  many  in  the  room.  They  did  not  go 
to  her  till  it  was  growing  late  ;  and,  when  they  opened 
the  door,  Lord  Rutherford  was  reading  one  of  the 
prayers  from  the  Visitation  Service  ;  and  they  closed 
it  again  very  softly  and  went  away.  Blanche  had 
borne  that  so  well  that  the  earl  thought  he  might 
venture  to  talk  to  her,  and  he  kissed  her,  and  said, 
it  had  been  a  bad  day,  but  he  hoped  they  should 
have  a  better  one  to-morrow. 

Blanche  smiled  doubtfully.    "  Yes,"   she  replied  ; 
it   had  been    a  bad  dav   in  many  ways,  but  it  had 
"  v   -2 
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been  very  quiet,  and  she  had  not  been  suffering  pain, 
except  a  little  occasionally,  and  she  was  very  glad  to 
be  able  to  be  dressed  and  come  into  the  sitting-room 
once  more.  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  come  in  to-mor- 
row," she  added 

The  earl  turned  pale  ;  "  I  am  glad  to  see  the  sun 
set  again,"  continued  Blanche,  "because  I  was 
always  so  fond  of  it — the  sunset  here  especially. 
Papa,  it  was  just  at  this  very  time  in  the  evening, 
last  year,  that  you  came  ;   do  you  recollect  it?" 

Poor  Lord  Rutherford  !  what  would  he  not  have 
given  to  have  been  able  to  forget  ? 

"  You  will  remember  that  sunset  was  my  favourite 
time,  wont  you?"  said  Blanche;  "and  that  it  always 
seemed  to  me,  when  I  was  a  child — and  even  some- 
times it  does  now — as  if  it  was  part  of  Heaven,  and 
as  if  all  the  forms  of  the  clouds  were  real  things, 
mountains  and  lakes.  It  is  very  bright  and  beautiful 
this  evening,"  she  added,  gazing  on  it  intently. 

"  We  may  hope  to  have  many  like  it,  at  this  time 
of  the  year,"  said  the  earl,  in  a  tone  which  was  fear- 
fully calm. 

"Yes,  I  hope  you  will  have  a  great  many,"  con- 
tinued Blanche  ;  "  and  you  must  not  let  them  make 
you  sad,  dear  papa ;  but  you  must  think  they  are 
the  pictures  of  nw  home — our  home,"  she  added, 
correcting  herself. 

The  earl  compressed  his  lips  firmly  together,  and 
Blanche  felt  his  hand  tremble. 

"You  will  take  me  back  to  Rutherford,  I  know," 
she  said,  after  a  pause,  seeing  that  he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak;  "  and,  perhaps,  by-and-by,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  think  that  I  am  lying  near  you,  when 
you  are  in  church,  as  I  used  to  think  of  mamma. 
And  one  thing,  may  I  say  it? — I  cannot  bear  to  pain 
you,"  and  she  kissed  his  forehead,  and  waited  till 
he  said  "Go  on." 
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"  One  thing  I  have  a  fancy  about.  I  should  not 
like  anything  grand  to  be  put  upon  my  coffin,  only 
my  name  and  the  date,  and  a  cross."  She  waited 
to  take  breath,  for  the  exertion  of  much  speaking 
jvas  very  trying. 

"Anything  else?  tell  me  all,"  said  the  earl.  He 
was  summoning  every  effort  to  remain  calm,  for  he 
knew  now  what  these  last  wishes  foreboded. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  you  would  not  go 
away  from  Rutherford,"  said  Blanche ;  even  then 
shrinking  from  that  which  might  appear  dictating  to 
him.  "  I  like  to  fancy  that  you  will  be  near  where 
I  am  resting ;  and  I  should  feel  that  all  the  poor 
people  whom  I  care  about  would  be  thoug*ht  of;  and 
that  Dr.  Wentworth  would  have  some  one  to  help 
him  in  what  he  wants  to  do  in  the  parish.  Perhaps 
by-and-by  you  would  try  and  remember  me  to  some  of 
the  old  persons  I  used  to  visit,  and  to  poor  Susannah 
Dyer.  I  wrote  their  names  down  one  day  to  give  to 
you.     Maude  has  the  paper." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  the  earl. 

"  Yes,  all ;  except  the  directions  I  gave  before  I 
left  home,  and" — she  pointed  to  her  Bible,  from 
which  the  earl  had  been  accustomed  to  read  to  her. 
"  It  was  given  to  me  by  Mrs.  Howard,  on  the  day 
of  my  confirmation,"  she  said  ;  "  will  you  keep  it 
and  love  it?  and — — " 

"  Read  it?"  said  the  earl,  earnestly  ;  "Yes  ;  that 
indeed  I  may  promise." 

"It  is  marked,"  continued  Blanche.  "I  think 
you  will  understand  the  marks.  I  have  put  the  date 
to  some  of  the  lessons  which  you  have  read  to  me ; 
and  there  is  my  Prayer  Book  also  ;  the  Psalms  I  like 
best  for  prayers  are  marked  in  that."  She  feeblv 
turned  the  pages,  till  the  book  was  opened  at  the 
office  for  the  Holy  Communion.  It  was  headed  by  a 
date  of  the  preceding  year.      "The  day  of  ray  first 
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Communion,"  she  said,  pointing  to  it;  and  as  the 
earl  bent  down  to  look  nearer,  or,  possibly,  to  hide 
the  feelings  which  were  visible  in  his  face,  she  added, 
"  Will  you  mark  it  with  the  date  of  the  last  ?  to- 
morrow, if  it  may  be." 

"  To-morrow  !  Blanche,  my  precious,  precious 
child  ;  I  cannot  part  with  you.  God  forgive  me  !  Oh 
grant  that  I  may  bear  it ! " 

Blanche  would  not  let  him  give  way.  She  said, 
he  must  not ;  it  would  be  wrong  now  when  they 
had  such  infinite  comfort ;  when  they  were  one — one 
whatever  mighthappen.  The  next  Communion  might 
not  be  the  last ;  but  she  thought  it  would ;  and  she 
was  going  to  ask  him  to  write  to  the  rector,  and  fix 
it  decidedly.  It  had  been  left  a  little  uncertain  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  earl  seized  some  note-paper, 
and  began  to  write.  Blanche  put  out  her  hand  to 
stop  him.  Her  look  was  so  anxious,  so  pleading, 
that  he  threw  aside  his  pen,  and  knelt  beside  her. 
"Together,"  said  Blanche,  and  in  her  agitation,  she 
gasped  for  breath  ;  "  for  the  first  and  last  time  toge- 
ther." And  as  the  earl  bent  his  head  upon  her  hand 
his  answer  was,  "  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  not  be 
rejected." 

Blanche  was  taken  early  to  her  bed  that  evening, 
for  she  was  very  much  weakened,  and  in  some  pain  ; 
and  her  breathing  was  very  short.  Lord  Rutherford 
sat  up  with  her,  and  Mrs.  Howard.  Till  this  sudden 
change  it  had  been  sufficient  to  have  a  servant  sleep- 
ing in  her  room.  The  earl  looked  ill  and  worn,  but 
no  one  thought  of  advising  him  to  go  to  rest. 

Blanche  was  very  restless  all  the  night,  and  they 
could  not  quiet  her  in  any  way ;  though  sometimes 
Mrs.  Howard  said  a  verse  of  a  Psalm  to  her,  and  she 
appeared  to  like  it.  She  scarcely  spoke,  except  to 
ask  for  a  little  tea ;  but  she  was  quite  sensible,  and 
smiled  at  her  father  when  he  came  up  to  her,  and 
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followed  him  with  her  eye  when  he  turned  away ; 
and,  at  last,  after  he  had  been  trying  to  settle  her 
more  comfortably,  she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow, 
resting  on  his  arm,  and  fell  asleep  with  her  hand 
clasped  in  his. 

She  slept  in  this  way  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  woke  as  if  startled.  Lord  Rutherford  was  in 
the  room  with  her  alone.  There  was  a  change  ;  he 
saw  that  directly,  and  rang  the  bell. 

Blanche  looked  up  eagerly,  and  tried  to  say  some- 
thing, and  the  earl  bent  down  to  catch  the  words : 
"  Will  he  come  ?  Will  there  be  time,  do  you  think  ?" 
she  asked. 

The  earl  hesitated  for  an  instant.  Then  he  an- 
swered with  perfect  composure  :  "  We  can  send,  and 
he  will  come  at  any  moment ;"  and  Blanche  joined 
her  thin  hands,  and  said,  "  Thank  God,"  and  sank 
quietly  back  on  the  pillow. 

It  was  but  half  an  hour  from  that  time,  and  the 
Service  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick  was  celebrated 
in  Blanche's  dying  chamber.  Mrs.  Howard,  Maude, 
and  Lord  Rutherford  kneeling  by  her  bed. 

And  it  was  over — and  Lord  Rutherford  knelt  still ; 
and  Blanche's  eyes  closed,  and  her  lips  moved  in 
prayer.  A  few  minutes  passed  of  peace  unutterable  ; 
and  then  Blanche  faintly  smiled  upon  Mrs.  Howard 
and  Maude  ;  and  tried  to  press  her  father's  hand,  and 
whispered  :  "  Papa,  good  b'ye."  The  earl  raised  his 
head,  but  she  never  spoke  again. 

Long,  long,  he  remained  listening  to  the  faint, 
scarcely  perceptible  breathing,  until  at  length  there 
was  a  gentle  sigh, — and  the  stillness  of  death  rested 
upon  the  features  of  his  darling  child. 

They  laid  her  to  rest  by  her  mother's  side,  in  the 
vault  beneath  the  chapel  of  the  Evelyns,  in  the  old 
church  of  Rutherford.     There,  not  many  years  after- 
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wards,  reposed  the  mortal  remains  of  one  who,  if  a 
deep  repentance  can  avail  to  obtain  mercy,  most 
surely  carried  with  him  to  his  grave,  the  pardon  of 
God,  as  well  as  the  blessing  of  man. 

Lord  Rutherford  never  left  his  home  for  more  than 
a  few  months,  when  he  returned  to  it  after  Blanche's 
death.  If  ambition,  or  indolence,  or  the  love  of  plea- 
sure had  charms  for  him,  they  were  sacrificed  in  the 
service  of  the  Master,  to  whom,  though  late,  he  had 
devoted  himself. 

His  memory  is  still  cherished  amongst  his  people. 
They  talk  of  his  truth  and  uprightness,  his  thought- 
fulness  and  liberality,  his  piety  and  consistency  ;  and 
if  they  say  that  he  was  cold  in  manner,  and  solitary 
in  his  habits,  they  know  that  he  lived  in  spirit  with 
the  dead,  and  they  marvel  not  that  he  had  few  affec- 
tions left  to  devote  to  the  living.  Even  now,  when 
his  castle  is  the  possession  of  another,  they  point  out 
the  terrace  where  he  used  to  walk, — sometimes  with 
Maude,  the  only  person  who  was  ever  known  to  visit 
him  in  his  retirement,  but  oftener  alone — watching 
the  golden  sunset  intently,  as  if  it  was  a  reality  of 
heaven  rather  than  a  dream  of  earth  ;  and  when  they 
point  to  the  escutcheon  of  his  earthly  glory,  and  sigh 
over  the  honours  of  a  race  extinct,  there  are  many  to 
pray  that,  like  the  last  Earl  of  Rutherford,  they  may 
one  day  rest  in  the  "sure  and  certain  hope"  of 
"those  who  sleep  in  Jesus." 
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